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“THE GOLDEN 


INCLUDING 


MISS PHYLLIS 
MR. CHARLES 


“MESSIAH” - - 


FULL BAND AND 

Organist: Mr. H. L. 
Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s. 
Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Majgsty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 20, AT 3. 


(SULLIVAN), 


FOLLOWED BY 
“Tue FLaG oF ENGLAND” -_ BRIDGE, 
and a selection of Songs of the Sea. 


“SONG OF THE GREY SEAS” 
By PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Specially composed for the Royal Choral Society. 
(First time of performance.) 


MISS CARRIE TUBB. 
MR. IVOR WALTERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 2, ar 3. 


MISS RUTH VINCENT. 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 
MR. JOHN COATES. 
MR. HARRY DEARTH. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED IN 1844. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


MARCH 1, rots. 


Price 3d.; Postage 13d. 


Aunual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 











LEGEND” 


LETT. 
TREE. 


. HANDEL. 
CHORUS. 


BALFour. 
; Balcony, 4s. and 2s. 6d. ; 





ROYAL ACADEMY 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY 


Fortnightly Concerts, Saturdays, March 
Full particulars on application to— 


ndo 


Director : 











YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzir, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
MIDSUMMER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, MAY 3. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, FRIDAY, APRIL 30, at 2. 
Chamber Concert, Wednesday, March 24, at 3. 


F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Telegrams—‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 
n. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 


Sir C. Huserr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Secretary: CHARLES Morvry, Esq. 


The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, May 3. 
ntrance Examination, Thursday, April 29. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


OF MUSIC, 


Royal Charter, 1830. 
THE KING. 


13 and 27, at 8, 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syirasus A). 

Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 13, 1915. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Svytrasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June- 
jy. October-November, and March-April. Entries for the June-July 
examinations close Wednesday, May 12 (Irish Entries, May 5), 1915. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M., for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 
Entry Forms, and any further information, may be obtained post-free 
from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
Telegrams: ‘Associa, London.” 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
Established by the Corporation of London. 

PRINCIPAL es es os LANDON RONALD. 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 

TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA. 

WEEKLY ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES ARE CONDUCTED 
BY THE PRINCIPAL. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre 
and Local Schools Examinations (open to general public) free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Holborn 1943. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Majesty QugEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. Apotrn Bropsky. 





The COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, September 20. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 
Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
of each term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, o 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum, 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 
Opera Class—Miss Marie Brea. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 








Visitor on es Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director .. on GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner. . W. G. McNaucGut, Mus. Doc. 
SESSION 1914-1915. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 21 to 
December 19); WINTER TERM (January 18 to March 27); 
SUMMER TERM (April 12 to June 26). 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 

H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


may be had on application. 








Kensington Gore, S.W. 






















THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Marcu 1, 1915. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


GREAT MARL BOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 





FOR MUSICAL EDUC CATION AND EXAMINATIONS 


PATRON—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PrincIipAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Canny 
DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esq. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1914. 


The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIOys 
held in London and at the Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to December, 1914 :~ 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). 
;.—Rupert E. Askew, Edith Butler, Emily N. Brown, Evangeline L. Brind, Edwin B. Bourne, Gladys E. B. Bir 
nett, Zara Cogan, Erin C arroll, Dorothy C hapman, Ida Cody, Dorothy J. Cuthbert, Amy C. Chadwick 
. Dibb, Tulia J. Davenport, Eileen Diaries Thomas Evans, Nellie Eurell, Marjorie Edwards, Pex 
] . tJack Green, Annie Greenwood, Kathleen Guest, Eileen Grimes, Bertha Gett, Queenie Grahay 
Es sther D. Hudson, Alice Hadfield, Virginia Hovanessian, Elizabeth H. Horton, Ethel Hardwicke, Vig 
Alice Helm, Agnes Hines, Olive G. L. Jones, Thelma G. Johnstone, tJohn B. Knowles, Alm 


R. Knox, Arthur F. Linfield, Gladys M. Lancaster, Lalla Lewis, Eileen Leiver, Nellie Lee, L. Molineux, Nee 








Pi anor 
Ruth Barr, El 
Florence Cr 
Feinstein, 





























D. F. Martin, Florence A. G. McEachern, Margaret Murray, Adeline Mutton, Alice McNamara, Kathlee 
1, Florence C. Pincham, Christina Parsons, Eva M. Purday, Bertha Ratcliffe, Laura Ryder, Ruby Roberts, Lilie 
t, Lily Spencer, Dorothy M. Shaw, Ivy E. D. Shordon, Rosina Smith, John H. Thom, Gwenfron Thoms 
ynkinson, Dorothy O. Toomey, Dorothy Thomson, Clara J. Vines, N. J. Watson, Lilian D. Whitmore, Marga 


Wils n udys M. T. Warburton, Florence Wyatt, Gwladys Williams, Ivy Watson, Gladys Williams, Pear! Wilson, 


ORGAN ert M. N. J son 

Viouin PLavinc.—Jan Child, Doreen Humphrey, Charles Henry, William Swan. 
Sincinc.—Enid D. Hunt, Phoebe H. Myers, William H. Stones, James Ure. 
E.ocution.—Grace D. Biggins, Elsie M. Filcock. 


¢ Silver Medalists. 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 
cathleen E. Aldgate, Millicent Armitage, Esther Ashworth, Harold Adshead, Dorothy Alle 
i wne, Hilda M. Brown, Mary E. Benkins, John H. Beddoe, Louie Braysbay 
Bird, Ivy M , George B. Beattie, Evelyn Buckley, Leah Bin 
‘D: wothy C. Bridges, Lottie Bowen, Gladys Bridge, John Booth, Ella Barry, 
id, Eilee I. Brady, Linda Backstrom, May Bent, Mamie Bonwick, Edith B. Brownfield, Els 














ina J. Boyle, Dorothy M B tram, Margareta A. Bancroft, Mary A. Briggs, Violet M. Box 
arnes, Stephanie C. Colombier, Jemima Campbell, Daisy Clien, Dorothy E. Coleman, lr 

th G. , ropper, Albert Carr, Richard V. Clarke, Violet M. Colwill, Ida Clayton, Hette 
ma H. ‘ollins, Elizabeth Carey, Mabel Campbell, Ethel Cobb, Nellie Carpenter, May 


Fo Essie Castles, Thelma I. Croxon, Elsie Colley, Edna Cotter, Olive Carnie: 





> jessie Carter, Lillian Campton, Lala Cavenagh, Dorothy Cook, Mary T. Davis 
vies Rother D Deacon, Dorothy E. Dines, Elizabeth F. Davis, Gethin B. nme H 
Dahms, Enid Dewhurst, Madeline I. Dreyer, Veronica G. Daily, Queenie Day 
Alice M. Evans, May Evans, Mary Everitt, Edith Eidler, Nellie Ellis, Myrtle E. 
, Bernard Fowles, Emanuel K. Forster, Evelyn Furley, Gladys A. Flew, Alice 
, Mary F. F. ‘aleoner, Gwen Fewings, Nita Fergie, Agnes Fox, Inez I. Ford, 
sephine D. Griffiths, Margaret Grady, Nettie Garside, Thomas G lendinning, Clarissa 
rant, E thel Gray, Josephine A. Gavin, Hope Graham, Maud Gilbert, Dor« thy Grene 














cilia Goldberg, James H. Hough, Irene V. Hastings, Florence M. Hoskins, Reginald Hams 
L. Hayes, Kathleen I. Horn-Heap, Charles Hancock, Annie Henshall, Lilian §. Hamlé 
» 3 ver Harris, Jessie Hamilton, Phyllis Horne, Lillie Hinds, Ivy P. Hayden, Addie Ha 
Hayward, Amy H. Hawke Am| er Holmes, Ina Harrison, Lillian Hellyer, Eva A. Howat, Gertrude Humphries, Elsie 
tl 1} l n , Gertrude Hickey, Vera Howden, Madeline Holmes, Ina Har 


James, Lizzie Jones, Lilian Jenkins. nn Jones, W = um C. 
as, James, Evelyn Johnstone, Doris M. Jones, Eva M. E. Jones, Hilda 

‘Ha Kerrigan, Amelia E. Kelly, Ellen M. Kenevan, D. C. Keo W. R. Koon 
ard, Miriam Levien, Elsie L ambert, Sylvia Leaver, Myrtle Leape, Vale 
a J. Lansell, Harold Merrett, Kathleen MacNamara, Gertrude Marshal 
. Marshall, Ada March, John W. Marlow, Helena J. McEmery, Eiee 
ie, Hazel Morris, Muriel McLennan, Marjorie S. H. McDonald, Queene 
. Estelle M. Moore, Eileen McDonough, Margaret M. Moriarty, Jesie! 
. Moran, Lucy M. Mulcahy, Olive M. McLernon, Lavera M Cure 
is L. Neep, Lily Needes, Annette Noall, Emily M. Nation, Millie Napie: 
rabella E. Odendaal, J seph O'Keefe, Alice Odgers, Monica O'Connor, 
Mona F. E. Priestley, Florence Parsons, Laura Potter, Mary W. Pre 


























Laura Pa M. Porter, Alice M. Payne, Mary B. Packer, Eileen Pilgrim, Eileen E. F 
Ma M Heanor M. Pitts, Julia R. van Quickelberge, Mary Reavey, Gladys L. 
Hilda Rich itc} i. L. Robertson, Leila Rinaldi, Ronald Reeds, Ada M. Roach 
Maggie R R , Doris Robbins, Alice A. Robins, Vera Reynolds, Hilm 
I. Richard yers, mund M. Sadler , May Steve - ym, Julia Sanders, Herbert Slater, Viel 
Slater, Dou . Stephenson, Kathleen W. Sisson, May Saxton, Ethel M. Stamp, Hilda M. Shae 
Janie Stodel au né > A. Skewes, Myrtle A. Stephe ns, Olive M. Spencer, Alfreda M. Schmidt, Cecil A. Shae 
Hazel Sparlin Monicz Hilda J. Sharp, rn xie Stahle, Eleanor Turner, Evelyn S. Tucker, Jane D. Tarbert, James E. Trougbtes 
Emily ‘Lipton, Glac R. Thomas, Cyril Thomas, Gertrude B. Thomas, Amy I. Tinfoo, Dorothea M. Thorn, Annie Tuite, Florence C. Tile 
L ns, Alma P. Turner, Stella Taylor, Gertrude Toohey. E lth H. E. Thomas, Eva Theissen, Essie A. R. Thomas, Mary L. Vaught 
FE innard, M 3. D. Watkins, Alice W hite, Agnes M. Whelan, Sybil F. V. Webster, Mary L. Winterso: 
Fl Williams, | . Watson, Hilda M. Wardle, Catherine J. A. Walker, Doris C. Whittle, Hilda Weantt 
Vi tht, Florence . M.: widie Williams, Annie Wheeler, Mary E. Williams, Maggie Williams, Edna Winten, Edith Web 
D ara White, | Ethel M. Wright, ae Walker, Vera M. Williams, Edie Wilson, Flora Watts, Ella White, Ruby ¥2 
F , Thela . L. White, Stella Wallace, Ivy E. Yelland. 

Vv 1OLIN PLAYIN as M. Blackwell, Eileen Connor, Beatrice Fitzpatrick, Norman Gibbons, Clive P. Green, Leonard Humphne 
May M. Higgins, Albe , Carrie Lilamund, Elsie McGillivray, Mollie McFadyean, Florence W. O'Brien, Evelyn Ross, Maud Strange 
H H. Stevens, Dorothy Thomson, Clara White, Katie White. 

SincinGc.—V ida A. Airey, 1, Janet A. Farmer, Eileen Furlong, Maude Gane, Doreen Harley, Elva W. Harris, Katherine 
Horsey, Mary E. Le M hin, Veronica Pound, Robert W. Plant, Hilda Pritchard, Elsie E. Skinner, Beatrice Taylor-Brow® 
Evelyn Wotto | Emily 'M. Wel . Wenban, Isabel M. Wallace, A. H. Watts. 





Gold Medalist. t Silver Medalist. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC—Continued. 
ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.)}—Continued. 
Qrcan PLavinc.—Robert H. Roberts, Harold Taylor. 
CorNET PLavinc.—Edward P. Code. 


ExocuTion.—Bertha Armstrong, Harriet Bishopbrigg, Elsie H. Baker, Mary Carpenter, Ivy Gayford, Nellie Harrison, Harriet L. Lee, 
\wenie Marshall, Annie Meller, F. Isabel Marks, Reay Mackay, Elizabeth A. Tulip. 
Qe 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA. 
PranororTE Piavinc.—May Blee, Frances F. Clarke, Chloe Curtis, Irene M. Denmark, Muriel E. Johnston, Edith M. Newcomb, 
cyoline A. B. Paterson. 


ke Thomas Emberton. 


William A. Payne, Lily Perfect. 








DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 
FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.). 
LICENTIATES IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.). 


ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.). 
Esther L. Berry, Grace M. Harrison, John H. Jackson, J. Winifred E. Martin, Kathleen M. Sewell, Janie Stodel, Sydney M. Weaver. 


The examiners were: Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M.; Alfred W. Abdey, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
1RC.0. ; Edward R. G. Andrews, Esq. ; Percy S. Bright, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond., F.R.C.O. ; 5. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. 
mn, F-R.C.O. ; H. Cooper, Esq.; J. Withers Carter, Esq., F.R.C.O.; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., A.R.A.M. ; Frank 
Hieton, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; Evan P. Evans, Esq. ; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Cuthbert Harris, Esq., 
iss Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O; H. F. Henniker, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., A.R.A.M.; Arthur S. Holloway, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; 
5 Agustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations ; Ludwig Hopf, Esq. ; Charles E. Jolley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Aug. W. Juncker, Esq. ; 
J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Doc. T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Geo. F. King, Esq. ; M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; D. J. Montague, Esq. ; 
iaam Price, Esq. ; G. D. Rawle, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond.; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; J. Howlett Ross, Esq. ; G. Gilbert 
gxds, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; E. P. Salvage, Esq., ; Reginald J. Shanks, Esq. ; W. H. Shinn, Esq.; W. E. Thomas, Esq., 
is Doc. Oxon. ; C. Reginald Toms, Esq. ; John Thornton, Esq. ; James Ure, Esq. ; Harold E. Watts, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 











There were 876 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 571 passed, 294 failed, and 11 were absent. 


The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.), and 
UCENTIATE (L.L.C.M.), are held in London and at certain Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres 
a APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER;; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC 
AMus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), 
ad FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 








The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
london and at over 400 Local centres in APRIL. The last day of entry is March 15. 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 
adall other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in 
«cordance with the printed regulations. The awards in Medals for 1915 have been considerably extended, 
ad full details will be found in the Syllabus. 

The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 

br Students, Amateur or Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, 
Hap, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, Orchestration, and 
Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, and all other 
ochestral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 
_ There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Counterpoint, Ear Training, 
Sight Singing, &c. ; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
QOURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 
College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 


The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The staff consists of over 90 professors. 
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and Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to 


There is a CHOIR (S.A.T.B.), FULL ORCHESTRA, OPERA TRAINING CLASS, STRING 
QUARTET CLASS, DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTOR’S CLASS. 


The 206th Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on February 8. 
The Opera Class have in rehearsal “ The Gondoliers,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telep 





Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 
Principal: ALBERT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. 
New Violin Professor: Mr. Joun Dunn. 


37, INDERWICK ROAD, STROUD GREEN, 
LONDON, N. 
Graduated Postal Lessons in Harmony, Counterpoint, and _ all 
branches of Musical Theory. Pupils prepared for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., 
| L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., and any other examination. 
LarGce Starr of Exrerigncep Tutors. 


All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 


Pull and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and | 





Taylor-Browe 








Concerts. Prospectus from The Secretary, Albert Square. 
Se Opera Class will give Auber's ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” in April. 


Terms very moderate—from One Guinea per quarter. 
Prospectus post-free from The SECRETARY. 

















UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :—Matriculation, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 
ind Mus, D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. 





INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tue Very Rev. THE Dean or Bristot, D.D. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 
approved Provincial Centres i in July and December. 


COMPETITIONS FOR tors. 

Sitver Mepat for the best Setting of the Nicene Creed to Easy 
Ecclesiastical phrases, not necessarily Gregorian Tones. 

— ~ MepDAL for the best Magnificat, set to one of the Festal 
Gregorian Tones, with varied Bourdons to Verses 3, 4, and 
Gloria Patri. 

Bronz&é Mepat for the best simple Andante for the Organ (Pedal 
obbligato). 

Bronze Mepat for the best Kyrie. 


April 28, 1915, Annual Service. , 
_May 27, 1915, Lecture: “Some éstheticisms of Ecclesiastical 
Etiquette,” by Dr. T. Westlake Morgan. 


REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the Frees use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 
Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
18, Berners Street, London, W. 








VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

18, Berners Strest, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: THe Most Hon. THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1LS., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentisy, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuict Sisctev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nog. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 

All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretary, 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
OF MUSIC, Lrp. 
149, Oxford Street, W. ; 
Warden: 


LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), Apri. 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW. 
Thorough training all Subjects, for professional and amateur students. 


INnST., 1895. INCOR., 1900. 
, Princes Road. 


Professor ALEXANDER > coir A Bac. 


London : Liverpool : 





GLASGOW 
CHORAL (COMPETITION) FESTIVAL 
SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1915. 


CHILDREN’S CHOIRS. 
FEMALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 


(JUARTETS. 
VocaL SOLos. 
Dr. W. G. MCNAUGHT. 


Syllabus on application (enclosing stamp) to Hon. 





Adjudicator : 


Secretaries 


I, 





—_— 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


(One of the Constituent Colleges of the Ui niversity of Wa 















































MUSIC SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL Mpgi 


This Department is now open to all Students of Music. There 
Entrance Examination, and Students may specialise in one subject 


SPECIAL STAFF :— 


M. GASTON LE FEUVE ee Vioux, 
Formerly Professor at the Schola Ci ‘antorum, Paris, 
M. HENRI DELANGE. , Vious, 
Premier Prix du ( “enseveateive de Bruxelles, 
M. CAMILLE DELOBELLE .. VroLoncento, 
Lauréat du Conservatoire de Paris. 
M. CHARLES TURBOUR .. Viowa. 


Eléve de MM. Schwartz et Laforge, , Professeurs a 
Conservatoire de Paris. 
Mapame L. ANDRE BARBIER _ SINGING AND Piayorory 
Eléve de M. Archainbaud, Professeur au Conservatoin 
de Paris, and Organizer of Classical Concerts in 
Manchester and Wales. 





Classes are held in: Viotrx, VioL_once io, Viora, Cannes » 

Orcnestrat Music, THEORY oF INSTRUMENTAL Mvsic, Spy 
Voice -TRAINING, AND PIANOFORTE. 

Special attention is paid to the study and interpretation of Chane 
Music, under the direction of the Le Feuve Quartette, and to the Pr. 
Singing Classes for the training of Choirmasters, under the direction 
Madame Barbier. 


£sd 
Fee for the Full Course for the Session 12 0 
Fee for a Single Course for a Term 
Registration Fee for the Session .. ;. a 
Registration Fee for a Term oe a a 2 


Students taking the Full Course may also attend Arts Classes in 


College without further charge. 
All further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar 2 


College. 
MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 


TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 
Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution : Its First Principles,” “Ve 





In the Press, and shortly to be Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: He 


it feels to Sing.” 

‘* The most complete guide to singing in English,” —‘“‘ Lancelot,’ : 
the Referee. 
**One of the sanest of sane expositions. "—Musical Courier, MY. 
One step nearer to the ideal."—Referee (“‘ Lancelot”). 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers ard students."—Zain 
Morning News. 
* Do not hesitate to commend." —Glasgow /. erald. 
‘Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide a 
accurate : what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by pat 
—_ and music teachers." —Aderdeen Free Press. | ‘ 

Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject . . 
Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 
“ Ts an acknowledged authority. "— Western Morning Xe 
**T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that ne 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W.£ 
Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 

Further Press Opinions on application. 
“ Heratp” Buripincs, HARROGATE, 
or 139, New Bonp Srretr, ¥. 


PIANO PEDALS with Octave Couple 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is 
Master Patent. 

Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER 

Dear Mr. MALKIN, Nov. 8 1% 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you b 

fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absdst 

silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, f 

R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Orgas: 


Address : 








Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and Referentt® 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LT, 





Glasgow Choral Festival, 115, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDERLE 
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10 PERFECT TECHNIQUE 


if you find it impossible to overcome any difficulty in pianoforte 
seigue—remember that it will cost you nothing to consult me 
by letter), and that it will put you under no obligation to adopt 
“. methods. The success of 6,000 pupils has proved that 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


MACDONALD SMITH’S SYSTEM OF 
pPANOFORTE TOUCH AND TECHNIQUE 
gives permanent mastery over 
all difficulties of Technique 


Stiffness, Wooden Touch, Lack of Power and 
Isdependence, Thumping, Nervousness, Inability to read at sight, to 
say arpeggios, trills and long skips, Faulty Inflection and Accentua- 
ian, are all overcome with amazing rapidity by the eight minutes twice 
aily application of this System. In fact there is not a single technical 
sgurement of the pianist or organist, from beginner to the most 
yvuced, which is not successfully met by this System. And the 
«gis are permanent and not materially affected by neglect of the 
tment. The necessity for perpetual keyboard “‘ practice” is 
vally abolished—a point of the highest value to the busy pianist. 


Write for my FREE BOOK to-day 


|dall be pleased to send you post free ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
dich explains my System and its principles. If you will detail any 
gecal difficulties you have, I will explain how they can be permanently 
wercome by my “‘ From Brain to Keyboard ” System. My System has 
wo used and cordially endorsed by Sir Frederick Bridge and other 
ading musicians, and it is therefore well worth your while at least to 
wiy carefully the possibilities it holds for you. It is taught by post, 
is not interfere with your present arrangements, and is indisputably 
te cheapest, quickest, and most certain way to the complete and 
“manent mastery of technique. Write to-day to 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


1, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


(Personal Interviews by Appointment only.) 


Sanist's Long 





Playing Music at Sight as 
kasily as Reading a Book 


To play music at sight should to all pianists be as 
easy as reading a book. By ordinary methods, 
the ability to do so is only acquired as the result 
of years of practising for many hours daily. My 
System of Pianoforte Sight-Playing will enable 
a pianist to attain much greater proficiency in 
three months of about a quarter-of-an-hour’s 
daily practice. 


Hundreds of students have taken my Course of 
Correspondence Lessons with remarkable success. 
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E. B., Spark Hill, Birmingham, writes on February 
16, 1915: “I am very fascinated with the Course, and 
I am very anxious to get on as quickly as possible. I 
feel so far that I have wonderfully improved, and I am 
very glad I became a student.” 


A full explanation of the System is given in my 
Booklet, sent free on application. 


The inventor of this System is a 
Frenchman domiciled in England. 


} M.EHREMAYER, 27, CHANCERY LANE,W.C. 
HE EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 
MANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 
MR 


CHARLESWORTH GEORGE 


(BASS-BARITONE). 
Pupil of H. Chilver-Wilson, Esq. Sante} and Prof. Vincenzo Sabatini 
(Milan). 
I have much pleasure in stating that Mr. Charlesworth George took 
the part of Samuel in the Oratorio of ‘‘ King Saul,” and that he sang it 


| with admirable intelligence, spirit and dramatic insight.—C. Husert 
| H. Parry. 


Morning Post.—A baritone voice of considerable resonance and 


| useful quality. 





Standard.—aA bass-baritone of a fine, resonant quality throughout. 
Yorkshire Observer.—An exceptionally good voice of considerable 
range and ringing qualities. 
49, Avondale Road, Shipley, Yorks. 
RECEIVES PUPILS FOR PIANOFORTE TUITION 
At Her Srupio0, 4, CoLenerne Terrace, S.W. 


TAINER’S CRUCIFIXION.—Bertram Hacker 
(Tenor), and George McFaden (Baritone). Vacant dates, apply 
B. Hacker, 10, Stuart Road, Thornton Heath. 
RUCIFIXION, OLIVET TO CALVARY, 
REDEMPTION. TENOR SOLOIST (West-End Church) can 
ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS for the above works. For terms, Xc., 
apply to D. E., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts; also 

LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be — for occasional 


or permanent engagements. Address, OLDING, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Phone, 














Telegrams; ‘‘ Musicomane, London.” Telephone: 5990 


Paddington. 


Musicat RevisEr To Messrs. NoveLLo For Turrty YEARS. 
~~ ’ van 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 


Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M.., 
Sir Freperick Brincs, C.V.O., Dr. Wa.rorp Davigs. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 
Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application ” 
(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 
Address: 
MeELBouRNE Housg, HuppersFi&LD. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 

at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and seventy. Dr. Allison is quite — toteach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
340 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 

MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 

Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: Streatham 487. 

















ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

4 INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
ouse, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


apply Dunraven 
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L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORRB). 


N R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
Form and Teaching" and ‘“‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-14.—68 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
(September and Christmas, 1914: 17 Successes out of 21 Entries.) 


A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORBR). 
N R. BIBBY has now also CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C.M. Exams. 
A.R.C.M., April, 1914: 9 Correspondence Successes. No FAatLures. 


\ R. BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
4 RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 
the above-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 

Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deans. ate, Manc chester. 


R. -ARTH UR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon. 
, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
CANDI JATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music ot 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


D*®& FREDERICK J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; 
Mus. Doc. Toronto), gives Lessons by post, in Harmony, Counter- 

int, Fugue, Form and Analysis, Acoustics, Orchestration, &c. 
ndividual instruction. Also Personal Lessons. MSS. corrected for 
publication. Analyses of Classical Works for Examinations. Terms 
moderate and inclusive. Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have 
obtained the degrees of Mus. Bac. or Mus. Doc. at Dunnam, Oxrorp, 
Dvus.in, CamBripGe, Lonpon, and the University or Wates. Also 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, 
B andmastership, and ‘Conducting), A.R.C.M. (Composition, Theory of 
Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), L. Mus. and A. Mus., L.C.M. 
AssociaTep Boarp, &c. Dr. Karn continues to coach for all Musical 
Examinations. 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


~T. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, ALDGATE.—ORGAN 
» LESSONS GIVEN upon the fine 3-manual instrument. Pupils 
allowed to practise. Address Frederic Lacey, Organist. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of C burch Musicians, gives L ESSONS, Personaliy 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 38, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovusie CouNTERPOINT AND CANON, 55. net. 
FuGue. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELements oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRcH Music. 2s. net. 
PronouncinG VocABULARY oF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL oF MeLopy. 3d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony 

“ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington 


I R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEG REES. L.R.A.M., 1897-1914, ONE 
HUNDRED AN THIRTY-EIGHT SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 
1897-1914, THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX SUCCESSEs. 
Equally good results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. 
Address, , Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchiey, N. 























R. Cc. W. PERKINS, Organist of the Town Hall 
and the University, Birmingham. gives ORGAN LESSONS 
in London. Address, Town Hall, Birmingham. 


ERCY WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., i  'F.R.C.O., 

Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. 

RECENT SUCCESSES : 227 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. SINCE 1909, as follows: 

8: F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 146 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 
*.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. t A.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 
R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914. 
*.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 

38, Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 





ISS Ms ARGARETY OUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and V cand Teacher), 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms( English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


TUDENT TEACHER. — Young nan 








Gentleman 
WANTED in School of Music in Send ion. Board- owey - 
small salary. Premium required. State qualifications, &c., w. 

clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXxroy, 


BASS required. Candidates must be communicants of the 
of England, and under 30 years of age. Salary to commence at {i 
year. Applications, with testimonials as to character, ang 
ability, to be forwarded to H. G. Ley, Esq., Christ Chast a 


on or before March 15. 


ADY ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER—Chq 


worker holding appointment desires change (satisfactory rego. 
Ten years’ experience. Recitalist ; good trainer. Excellent testimons, 
W. L., c/o Novello & Co., 160, W ‘ardour Street, London, W, 





EET? 





OUNG LADYdesires POSITION as ORGANS - 


in a Village Church. Good Singer, and able to train 
Address, Miss Hadlow, Great Shefford, Lambourn, a | 


Wwas ane D, POST AS MUSIC TEACHER; 
School (South of England preferred). Subjects ~§ 
(princips al study), Pianoforte, Harmony. Trained in the An of Teak 
at the Royal Manchester College of Music. Miss Susan B 
Associate of the Royal Manchester College of Music, Carlyle Hine 
Solton. 


V ANTED, at once, a steady Young Ma; 
SECOND TUNER. Knowledge of Players desirable 5 

fi st-class South Coast business. Reply with references and all pains 

and photo to ‘T. Z., , c/o o Novello & C 0. Ltd. . 160, Ww ardour ur Street, 


RG ANS (New and Second- hand) for SALE SALE 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chai 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Canin: 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 


HURCH ORGANS FOR SALE (Immediate, 
Prior to alterations and extension of Factory. Two Marah 
modern compass, pneumatics and latest improvements. Guarate 
12 and 22 Stops. W. E. Richardson & Sons, Organ Works, Comma 
Street, Brooks Bar, Manchester. 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—A real PIPE ORGA4\ 
(all British), giving the effects of two manuals and petak o 
its single keyboard. Prices from £77. Over goo supplied. 
given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, te 
Positive OrGaNn Co. Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe On 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers; bin! 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 5, 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station) Telephone: 
Sydenham, 


RAMER PIAN NOS, SECON D-HANI, 
WANTED.—Please send particuls ars and prices to W. Samu 
& Co., Pianoforte Warehouse, Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 


IAGRAM HARMONY, an Explicit Synopssi 

all Scales, Chords, and Relationships of Music, defined 2 

Twelve Semitones. By Panton Hook. Price 2d. Novello& Co, 
160, Wardour Street, W. 


\ 








































THE MAGN IFICAT AND NUNC DIMITIS 


set to music in the key of B flat. (Composed for the Fesix 
the x}? Church Choir Association in St. Paul's Cathedral, m 
B sy W Alcock, Mus. D. Price 4d. _ Novello & Co., Ltd, 


YEDAL BASSES added to T hirty-six A. & M. Tus 
By . G. Williams, Hon. Assistant-Organist, St. Margareti i 
P rice gd. London: Novello & Company, Ltd. 


PIANO PEDALS | . 


EVERY - ORGAN VIST 


should investigate the importance and special ad 


re) 

NORMAN & BEARD 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHME 
FOR THE PIANO. Sr 

Correct relative position of Keys and Pedals guaranteed. 
sap 7 ae apne deli ~~ all parts of the Pus St 


action being left perfectly free. Or 
Pedals can be instantly removed. 















Does not alter the Piano touch. Pi, 
Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. = 
iT 

Vi 












'| NORMAN & t BE ARD, Lrv., 61 BERNERS St., LOND 
Telephone : Gerrard #6 






Telegrams: “‘ Vibrating, London.” 
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COMPOSITIONS 
WILLEM COENEN. 


Peace, perfec 


fect Peace (Hymns A. & M., 537). Trs. for the Organ 
= ) perfect Peace(Hymns A. & M., 537). Arr. for the Pianoforte 


And now, O Father (Hymns A. & M., 322). _Trs. for the Organ 


4nd now, O Father (Hymns A. & M.., 322). Arr. for the Pianoforte 


SACRED SONG. 
father, forgive them 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


HNN K 





Just PuBLisHEeD. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Worps sy ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


§¢t0 Music for Soprano and Tenor Solo, Female Chorus and Orchestra 


By WILLIAM H. SPEER 
(Op. 18). 
Vocal Score, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


CARY & Co., 13 & 15, MORTIMER STREET, W. 





ORIGINAL TUNES 


FOR 


CATHOLIC HYMNS 


BY 
FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE 


No. L—FIVE HYMNS FOR PASSIONTIDE. 


Price Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





TO COMPOSERS. 





MEssRs. 


KEITH PROWSE & CO., Ltd., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


Give serious consideration to any Manuscripts sent in 


for selection, also estimates free for publication of 


Authors’ works ; Authors’ copies kept on sale at our 


many Music Branches, on a royalty basis. 


PUBLISHING DEPOT: 


42, PoLaAND Srreet, Lonpon, W. 





THE OLD FIRM. 


P CONACHER & CO. LTD. 


Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


COMPOSED BY 


H. WALFORD DAVIES. 
FULL ORCHESTRA. 


Fut Scorr 
Strinc Parts .. 
Wino Parts - o - “ 
STRINGS AND ORGAN, 

Scorer .. ie aa wn “a as 
Strinc Parts 

RGAN ne 

PiaNororte SoLo 

RGAN SoLo 
Vioun AND PIANOFORTE 
ViOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


London : Novato AND - Company, Limited, 


~ SOLEMN MELODY _ 


Onn wraw & 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(InstTiTUTED 1872.) 





Chairman of Board: 

Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL at the 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held at the College in January last: 


LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.). 


PIANOFORTE.—Evangeline G. Allen, Gladys A. Bagg, John 
Carlton, Doris M. Colman, Lilian Goodfellow, Evelyn Graham, Ernest 
Hamblet, Frances Hubbard, Cecilia Hulme, Lilian A. N. Jellicoe, 
Lucy E. Jowett, Elsie R. Lancaster, Nellie Miles, Eva K. Norman, 
Doris E. Oates, Gertrude Parker, Doris Pickup, Donald I. Priestley, 
Kathleen Savory, Marjorie G. Slocombe, Ethel Sutton, Winifred 
Swinford-Harrison, Stella M. E. Trood, Gladys E. Winslade. 

ORGAN.-— Norman Crompion, Samuel Hart, Harold W. Taylor, 
John K, Zorian 

SINGING. ——iiteey S. Thomas, Rev. Charles A. Mercer, M.A. 


ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 


THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Charles H. 
Adams, Eric W. E. Booth, John H. Davis, Winifred Elliott, Thomas 
Entwistle, Dagmar A. Heath, Maud E. Ingram. 

PLANOFORTE.—Irene Akeroyd, Muriel M. Anderson, Theresa M. 
Babbage, Elsie Ball, Edna M. Barnett, Sidney G. Bett, Winifred 
A. L. Boddy, Ada M. Bolwell, Elsie Brierley, Margaret D. Briggs, 
Emma L. Broome, Edgar W. Brownlow, Daisy Bushell, Arthur H. 
Clough, Hilda E. E. Cluse, Agnes E. Croxon, Blanche M. Cutler, 
Marie E, Dawkins, James Edmonason, Fiorence E. Elliott, Dora G. 
Feltham, Edith M. Gosling, Theodora K. Griffiths, Kathleen E. 
Harding, James H. Haworth, Vera Victoria Hopthrow, Lily Hulse, 
Florence Humphreys, k rnest Hutchinson, Gladys B. Jones, Marie M. 
Kohnlein, Beryl E. Lawrence, Lucy A. Lawrence, Elizabeth lea, 
Winifred D. Lumsden, Dorothea L Lyster, John A. Mallinson, Samuel 
A. Mealey, Hilda M. Miles, Minnie K. Mitchell, Dorothy Moody, 
Gwendoline E. Morris, Una P. Nunn, Lillie Ogden, Lucy I. Pearce, 
Phyllis M. Pearce, George H. Pexton, Gladys E. Pirter, Julia O. 
Pound, Daisy E. Powley. Myfanwy B. Pritchard, Lorna F. Rose, 
Dora Smith, Ruth H. Stringer, John C. Turner, Arthur Vyce, Clara 
Whitworth. Arthur E. Wilson, Gladys Woodhead, Edith E. Yeatman. 

ORGAN.—Sydney W. Davies, Margaret C. Dymond, Arthur E. 
Green, James S. King, Walter Pickford, Arthur E. Wilson. 

SINGING.—Annie Lawton. 

VIOLIN.—Doris Kay, Mary G. Mawson. 

CERTIFICATES, 

PIANOFORTE.—Robert Ainsworth, Dorothy M. Banwell, Benjamin 
S. Barker, Violet Bulman, Olive Dando, Frances A. Harvey, Lilian E. 
Hodder, Mary E. Jackson, Richard B. Johnson (Honours), Richard 
Lord, Gwendoline Moss-tlower, Annie Puddefoot, Tom C. G. Rees, 
Dorothy M. Richards, Fanny Smith (Honours), Elsie Thompson 
(Honours), Eliza M. Waller, Sarah A. Welton, Anne W. Williams. 

ORGAN.—Hannah Herrington. 

SINGING.—Elsie Stansfield. 

The following SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were examined in 
India and the Dominions in 1914: 


LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.). 


THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Angelita P. 
Davis, Mus. B., Alexander F. Mackinnon. 

PIANOFORTE —Marion O. I. Ainslie, Doris B. Andrews, Vera 
Appleton, Ida F. Austin, Bertha M. Baker, Mary M. Balfour, Clarice 
Bell, Frank F. Bennett, Ellen 5. Christie, Linda G. Clement, Ellen G, 
Cody, Gladys E Connell, Ellen M. Cullen, Annette G (¢ ‘unliffe, Ruby 
K. Curran, Catherine M. Dalton, Elsie Dath, Nellie Davies, Vera S. 
M. D'Cruz, Constance Dennehey, Maude M. E. Docking, Kate A. 
Donaldson, Liliane }udrésil-Ehe, J. Adéle Ebsworth, Linda Gale, 
Clytie Galt, Dorothy A. C. Goldfinch, Ethel M. Hastings-Sheridan, 
Margaret Heenan, Rachel Hersch, Ruby F. Hopkins, Annie Horn, 
Emmie A. Leech, Margaret M. Loader, Annie C., Martin, Dovis G. 
Milligan, Edith D. Morgan, Nunn, Sheila K. O'Donovan, 
Muriel Perry, Elaine Petropulos, Rut xy Quinn, Vera Rankin, Winnifred 
A. Rist, I. Muriel Robinson, Jeanette D. Saunde rs, May Scott, Amy 
B. Schulte, Ethel E. Scroob ry, May E. Tucker, Margaret J. Watson, 
Dora Weymouth, Alethea Wright. 

ORGAN.—Amy McHattie. 

VIOLIN Philip A. Poole. 

SINGING.—Albert F. Fishlock, Blanche E. M. Lacy, William 
Llewellyn. 






=: 


ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 

THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Arthur C. 
sreillat, Ethel Sharp. 

PIANOFORTE.—Sophie Abrahams, Walter V. Allen, Bernice R. 
taker, Constance H. Bardsley, Margaret M_ Barrett, Minnie R. 
Barrie, Gladys M. Billingham, Clara Bischoff, Violet M. Bond, Gladys 
E. Wosanquet, Alice D. Brown, Brenda Bullen, Emmie E. M. 
Burrough, Annie Chick, Ma arjorie M. Chick, Florence M. Cobb ledick, 
Nina Connell, Hilda Vl. Corbett, Eileen Corby, Florence H. Crocker, 
Vera M Chu'b, Jessie Dallas, May Dalton, Eleanor Deane, Ida 
Deeble, Sydney G. Duke, Mary Fennell, Honoria Fitzgibbon, Hettie 
Friedlander, Sophie Fro mmknecht, Gl: idys M. Fulcher, Evelyn Gray, 
Doris E. Green, Florence Greyling, Amanda J. Habler, Laura 
Hanke, Gwendoline Haylock, Nora G. Haylock, Emily M. Harrison, 
Edward Hirst, Phylhs G. Hollow, Rawera D. Hunt, Anna D. Jensen, 





(Continued on page 136.) 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Continued from tage 135.) T 
ASSOCIATES—Continued. | 


Mabel Johnson, Mary A. Johnson, Henrietta G. Jones, Marjorie K. 
Kelly, Doris M. Kemp, Jessie G. Kerr, Mary J. Kotlowski, Kate 
Levasseur, Esme D. Macfadyen, Mary F. McKeefry, Ethel M. Martin, 
Doris Moor, Muriel Northcroft, Ma ary O'Connor, Vivie Penrose, 


Dorothy M. Peters, Marie Petrie, Gladys A. Powell, Ivy T “ - 
Purcell-Galvin, Hermine Rawstorne, Elsie McI. Reid, Gertrude B. 4 | } S 
KH 















































| Riera, Annie Robinson, Beryl E. Robinson, Florence E. Roper, Annie 
| Ross, Louisa Rundle, Dulcie M. St. Romaine, Mildred M. Shirley, 
Rose G. Telfer, Constance G. Tiernan, Lucinda M. Townson, Ena E. 
Trevaskes, Ida A. M. Ward, we veinia L. Watkins, Irene M. Watts, 

Hazel A. Wilson, bay B. Wiid. 
ORGAN,— John Pescod. ~ = 


INGING.—Vera I. Graham, Mary O'Co , Una M. Sullivan. . , Tr 1C 
VIOLIN.—A. cai Dale, Harold J. M. Riddle. BOSWORTH’S s 


} CERTIFICATES. 


PIANOFORTE. — Mabel Adams (H« yours), Muriel I. Akehurst, rT — | N 4 
Jeannie M. Baillie (Honours), Lizzie V. Benjamin, Cecilia Bhore, sul 
Katie Colvin, Frieda Daniel, Ivy H. Dowsett, Hannah G. Dromgool, 


Winifred G. Dunne (Honours), Gertrude Gardner, Ethel M. Goodwin, mo 
Louie Gray (Honours), Ruth J. Henry, Elsie I. Hohenhouse, M. . ~ ITR +E I 7TAP C . 4 
Eileen V. Hornsey (Honours), Mildred J. Lunt, Grace E. Lynch, Alix e CONSTITUTE A RECORD IN CHEAP, CORRECT yor 
V. Maloney, Annie McLeod, Grace Miller, Alice S. H. Murray, Ida HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH PRODUCTIONS sta 
M. Owen, Florence M. Pankow, Dorothy Petheram, Ida ‘_~ ardson, 5 . 
Pauline Robinson, Minnie F. Sacks (Honours), Stella V. Salathiel, I 


Annie Shaw, Agnes H. E. Shearsby, Annie M. Squire (Honours), ae fn not 
Winifred M. Steere (Honours), Ivy O. Sutton, Alice Thies, Olive BE iz ] H . 
Warburton, Daisy Willock, Ella M. Woihuter. wh 


ORGAN,.—Lucy M. Parry 


VIOLIN.—Bapai P. N. Kapadia, Muriel R. Nahrung. SONATAS a 


SINGING.—Gladys S. Hannam. 





EXAMINERS.—G. E. Bambridge, W. S. Bambridge, Mus. B., 560 pages. Price 5s. net. hee 
Henry R. Bird, E. Gordon Cleather, Sir Frederic ~ _ Cowen, W. - 
Creser, Mus. D., E. d’'Evry, H. A. Harding, Mus. D., o3 Horner, (On 


Mus. D., E. Burritt Lane, Mus. B., J. Me whurn Levien, . Egerton d any 
Lowe, wr _ Macpherson, A. Miste ywski, Mus. B., S. ldcuntnen zh, ( H 6) I I N ) 
Mus. B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. D., L. Pecskai, W. Sachse, H. Saint- . P De 
George ¥s ° Se hilsky. . 

jeor sieinee ime ts WALTZES f | 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. ‘ 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 80 pages. Price Is. net. His 


NOVELLO’ S EDITIONS . nee . 
ee OF THE : MENDELSSOHN fii 
FAVOURITE OPERAS SONGS WITHOUT WORDS f x 





ADAPTED FOR 131 pages. Price 1s. 8d. net. mel 

. = r ™ “~ eC! 
C O N C E R l U S E. Having again been thosoughly revised, we may safelyclain JF thre 
these to be the finest editions on the market. he | 


1. FAUST. CRD 
yt! Price ts. Tonic Sol-fa, od. BOSWORTH & CO and 
he attn 


; 8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
: i “1 rath ke ’ ’ to 
| 2. IL TROVATORE. Publishers of the Four Great British Piano Methods: 
| Price ts. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, ts. | Bermncer’s Tutor,” ‘“‘GraHaAmM Moore's First Privcrs oral 
a ; | ““Warp’s Procressive,” AND “ Wicktn’s Rapip Tutor.” take 
; . TANNH XUSER Price 2s. 6d. each. ther 
] ese + = jams nh . 
Price Is. 6d. Juor Posuuse. a 
" ther 
MARITANA. Hur 
Price 1s. 6d. HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. note 


- . . —- BeBe? wrur : to ¢ 

; ERNES NEWMAN, 
;. THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. ee ee ee re “a 
Price Is. 6d. —- thes 


6. THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT.|The Sources of Keyboard Music pa 


Price ts. 6d. 


' Lonpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luwrep. in Enoland Jade 
—_— Just PUBLISHED. 5 leart 
quae BY vet 


THE CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, mus 


| SA R | 4 ESS : | SA | TE R C | | A NTS Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. Si 














EDITED BY _ _—— at I 
> . TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 1 

WALTER MARSHALL, M.A. 2 Secs Ont 
AND JAMES E. MATTHEW. It i 

—T DPD D > “RCO : 
ae a en Published as a Net Book. Lng 
FOES One SEE Met, Price Seven Shillings Net into 
It 
London: Nove.tto anv Company, Limite Is co 
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FREDERICK DELIUS. 


Frederick Delius is a composer whose works are 
eing gradually assimilated in this country. The 
ss has been, and probably will be for some 
time, slow, for the appeal of his music is not to the 
wlar ear. His idiom is unconventional and 
abtle, and his expression of himself inclined to be 
moody and introspective. You have to learn to twist 
yourself into his moods, and to adopt his peculiar 
sandpoint before you can listen sympathetically. 
Some there are whose powers of appreciation are 
not sufficiently plastic, and so they rebel. But all 
sho are happily more receptive and can claim 
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amiliarity with Delius’s music predict that it has 
a future of much importance. Mr. Beecham has 
ben one of the most persistent apostles of the 
composer, and has certainly done more than 
ayone else to make the musical public feel that 
Delius is a musical force to be reckoned with. 
Delius was born at Bradford (Yorkshire) in 1863. 
His father settled in England in 1842, and became 
uturalized, and his mother was a German. 
Delius remained in Yorkshire until 1883. During 
his period he devoted as much time to musical 
study as the preparation for a business career 
permitted, and amongst his musical accomplish- 
ments he became a fair violinist. Wishing to 
escape the sordid commercial environment that 
threatened to kill the artist within him, 
behad a bad quarter-of-an-hour with his father, 
ad looking around for a new start he was 
attracted by the singular idea of emigrating 
0 Florida in order to establish himself as an 
orange planter. Oranges after they are planted 
uke care of themselves to a large extent, and so 
there was the prospect of much leisure in which to 
pursue musical study and composition, although 
there was practically no music to be heard. 
Hundreds of sheets of music were covered with 
notes, but the young composer was wise enough 
to destroy these early efforts. His self-criticism 
tas always been severe. After a few years in 
these surroundings his soul yearned for contact 
wth music and musicians, and abandoning his 
anges he entered the Leipsic Conservatoire. 
Here he met Grieg, and he studied under 
Jadassohn and Reinecke, but considered that he 
kat little or nothing that was of value to him ; 
yet on the other hand he heard a great deal of 
music. Practically he is a self-taught composer. 
Since 1888 Delius has resided in France, either 
a Paris or in the small village Grez-sur-Marne. 
Onthe Continent his music is frequently performed. 
It is noteworthy that he has had to have the 
English words to which he has set music translated 
into German in order to get a hearing. 
Tt is gratifying to hear from Delius that he 
Sconvinced that there is more creative talent in 





England than there is in Germany. He believes 
that the turning-point of music in this country 
is approaching. Although resident in France, he 
seldom hears any French music. He prefers to 
Stay at home, and quietly develop his own 
musical inspirations. He tells us that he composes 
slowly, and does not allow any compositions to go 
out into the world until he is satisfied that they 
fully express his conception. Every chord written 
is meant. He has no theory of chord treatment, 
but just writes what fits his feeling. 

Delius does not conduct. Very wisely he is 
content to leave this business to the experts. In 
discussing choral and orchestral balance, he agrees 
with us that the matter calls for more scientific 
treatment than it obtains at present, when all the 
members of a huge festival choir are allowed to sing 
throughout a work. If fifty voices sang here, 200 
there, and 400 elsewhere, there would be many 
possibilities of tonal effect not at present realised. 

Atpresent he is residing near London, having been 
driven from France, and he will probably remain 
in this country until the conclusion of the War. 
It seems that during this unhappy period he, in 
common with many other composers who are not 
alien enemies, will enjoy the consolation of finding 
their music much more frequently performed here 
than otherwise it might have been. 

Below we give an appreciation of Delius’s 
compositions contributed by Mr. Philip Heseltine, 
who is an enthusiastic admirer of the composer. 


SoME Notes on Detius anp His Music. 
BY PHILIP HESELTINE. 


Delius’s position in the musical world of 
to-day is one of curious isolation; he has ever 
held aloof from the great public, and it is scarcely 
surprising that he is regarded with a certain 
bewilderment, as a mysterious, enigmatic, albeit, 
—as many are certainly beginning to realise,—a 
very arresting, figure. The details of his life are 
shrouded in a certain amount of obscurity, which 
the programme-annotators, with their inevitable 
catalogue of the places where he has resided, and 
nothing more, have not conspicuously helped to 
clear away. The somewhat elusive problem of his 
nationality has given needless trouble to many, 
and recently the superstition that he is really a 
German was made use of in a_ particularly 
disgraceful manner by intriguing parties, in order 
to defer a certain public recognition of his genius 
that has long been overdue. From the purely 
musical point of view, however, nationality is not a 
factor that counts for anything in the case of 
Delius. Indeed, he himself never vaunts his 
English origin, preferring to be considered a pure 
cosmopolitan, ‘a good European’ as Nietzsche 
would have called him. Nevertheless, vagueness 
of nationality is a source of great mystification to 
many ; and, from the point of view of the public, 
there are many other puzzling things about the 
composer in question. He is fifty years old, says 





the public, yet he holds no official position in the 
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musical life of the country; he does not teach 
in any of the academies, he is not even an honorary 
professor or doctor of music. He never gives 
concerts or makes propaganda for his music ; he 
never conducts an orchestra, or plays an instrument 
in public (even Berlioz played the tambourine !). 

A composer who cares for none of these things 
is indeed a strange phenomenon. The explanation, 
however, is not very far to seek, and incidentally it 
strikes the key-note of Delius’s personality and of 
his whole art. Delius is one of those very rare 
persons who, possessing a remarkable individuality, 
are permitted by the circumstances of their lives 
to develop it and to exploit it to the fullest extent, 
unfettered by any external considerations. And 
further, he is one of the still smaller number who 
have taken the fullest advantage of this concession 
of fate, and have lived long enough to nurse their 
genius to complete maturity. He is emphatically 
not one of those who believe the artist to be the 
‘servant of the public.’ Preposterous and degrading 
as such a conception of art undoubtedly is, one is 
bound to face the sad truth that in music, as in the 
other arts, there are few who have not, for one 
reason or another, produced work which a servile 
attitude towards the grosser public can alone 
explain. In fact, Delius is the almost unique 
example of a composer who did not rush into print 
at an early age with an unworthy work, and who 
has never degraded his name by attaching it to a 
‘pot-boiler.’ His first printed work was a set of 
five delightful, if slightly Grieg-like, little songs 
which Augener published in 18yo. These were 
followed three years later by the far more individual 
Shelley Songs and the Seven songs from the 
Norwegian—amongst them being ‘Abendstim- 
mung,’ one of the most perfect lyrics in existence. 
After this date, nothing was published till, fifteen 
years later, some of the large choral works began 
to appear, from the firm of Harmonie, Berlin. 

One of the most striking features of Delius’s 
music—even in the early and more or less 
immature works—is the almost complete absence 
of any other composer’s influence. Even in the 
Shelley Songs and the ‘ Legend’ for violin and 
orchestra there are foreshadowings of the intensely 
personal style of the later works, whilst in the 


the material was prepared; but the COMpoy 
became dissatisfied with the work at the 4, 
moment, and withdrew it. The next wor , 
importance was ‘ Koanga,’ the picturesque wy) 
entirely original negro opera, founded on ¢ y 
Cable’s novel, ‘The Grandissimes,’ but 4 
high-water mark of the early period m 
undoubtedly reached in the Pianoforte cone, 
which dates from 18y7. This is the mg 
romantic—in the best sense of that much-abusg 
word—of all the composer’s works. It records, 
introspective subtleties, and reveals little a 








reflective aloofness of the later works ; it is jus 
the direct and passionate expression of one wy 
looks out on life as upon a wondrous 
morning, with all its presage of growth and strengi 
and joy. There is no hint of tragedy, no trace g 
the possibility of failure. It isa song of trump 
for something accomplished, for the fulfilment of; 
desire, the realisation of a dream. Its mood; 
one that Schumann was constantly striving afte, 
but which the gloom of ill-health, combined wit 
that vein of typically German seriousness of whic 
he could never rid himself, prevented him fron 
wholly attaining. 

It is one of those works in which one feels th 
artist’s tremendous sense of power, at the firs 
realisation of his maturity: it could only have bea 
written by one who has mastered life and made i 
his servant. 

The two orchestral poems, ‘ Life’s Dance’ ani 
‘Paris,’ mark a period of transition in th 
composer’s style and orchestral colour-schem. 
There is a curious similarity in the design ani 
conception of the two works. They are both fulld 
an amazing vitality and exuberance, and the textur 
of both is more diffuse and complex than that d 
any of the later works. Through ‘ Life’s Danc 
there runs a sinister undercurrent of impendiy 
fatality ; there is a feverish restlessness in the must 
which rises, at moments, to a white-heat of intensity 
Indeed, there is one passage of a penetration ani 
subtlety that even Delius himself bas never excelled 
It occurs when the headlong course of the dances 
suddenly interrupted by an absolutely uncanny 
phrase for wood-wind and muted brass, which 
twice re-echoed before the music dies away into 
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second music drama, ‘The magic fountain,’ we 
find the composer experimenting with motifs and 
progressions that are actually the germs from 
which many passages in the most mature com- 
positions have sprung. ‘This work is remarkable 
in that the libretto—written in rhymed verse by 
; the composer himself—shows markedly the 
influence of ‘Tristan,’ whereas the music is 
conceived on wholly non-Wagnerian lines. The 
drama is saturated with the romantic spirit, 
dealing as it does with the quest of the fountain 
of eternal youth, and the inevitable bungling on 
the part of the hero at the last moment, which 
leads to death and disaster and a_ second 
* Liebestod.’ 

The work was accepted for performance by 
Edouard Lassen, at Weimar, in 1894. A pianoforte 
score was made by Florent Schmitt, and much of 















silence ; immediately following it is the mos 
passionate utterance in the whole work. Is 
significance in the context is clear enough 
anyone. It is one of the most vital moments # 1 
the whole of music, suggesting as it does ey | t 
those flashes of insight which leave one overawtt 

and dazed—changed in the twinkling of anette | 
It is as though the shadow of another world passe 
over one. 
‘Paris’ is termed by the composer ‘A Nigh 
Piece.’ The opening pages depict the awakenitt 
of the city at nightfall, and the close reflects th 
mood of those who return home from scenes ¢ 
revelry in the pale morning twilight, to be lull 
to sleep by the sounds of the wakening street 
This is the rough, subjective programme whit 
determines its form; but the work must not 
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regarded as literal programme music. 
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Distinctions between subjective and objective 
gre prone to be a little confusing when applied to 
music, seeing that all music—even the most 
admittedly pictorial and reproductive, is in the 
strict sense, necessarily subjective. But apart 
fom the little call of the goatherd’s pan-pipes, 
there is no portrayal of external things in this 
record of Paris; realism has no part in the work. 
The more superficial, materialistic aspect of 
la vie Parisienne has been adequately treated 
by Offenbach and Charpentier. For Delius, Paris 
js not merely a city of France, whose collective 
life is something to be studied objectively, from a 
place apart, much as an entomologist studies an 
ants’ nest; it is rather a corner of his own soul. 
All the riotous gaiety and all the wonder and 
passion of these Parisian nights have been felt by 
the composer even more intensely than by the 
throng that surrounds him. In him alone are all 
these impressions stamped vividly and definitely 
enough to become articulate. The artist who 
would interpret the atmosphere, the spirit of any 
place or people, must necessarily attune himself to 
such a pitch of sensitiveness to his surroundings 
that these become an integral part of himself no 
iess than he a part of them. Thus it is not in 
mere externals that the artist seeks his inspiration, 
but rather within himself, where all these fleeting 
things are reflected, and their essential qualities 
transmuted by his genius into the material of 
lasting beauty. 

In this work we have an image of the night- 
moods of the city, together with much that is of a 
more purely personal nature, which—clear as are 
its broad outlines—each listener will interpret in 
terms of himself, even as the composer has given 
voice to the moods of a multitude in terms of his 
own moods. This subjective symbolization is 
indeed the most important element in the whole 
of Delius’s music. It is even more pronounced in 
the succeeding work—the music-drama ‘A Village 
Romeo and Juliet,’ based upon Gottfried Keller’s 
story of that name. 

This is in many respects the most beautiful thing 
Delius has done ; it shows an enormous advance 
in style upon all the previous works. Harmonically 
it is more concentrated, and a greater freedom and 
expressiveness is obtained by simpler and more 
direct means than heretofore. The significance of 
the work as a whole, however, was generally 
misunderstood when it was produced in London 
by Mr. Beecham in rgro. 

The outline of the story is very simple. The 
love of a boy and a girl is marred by the quarrel 
of their respective fathers over a piece of land 
which separates their two properties, and which 
belongs by right to a bastard vagabond, the Black 
Fiddler, who cares nought for it. Fate dogs the 
footsteps of the two lovers in one way and another, 
till finally they resolve that life is impossible 
for them, and decide to end it together upon 
anote of ecstasy. It is an idyllic little story, with 
a flavour of remoteness, of unreality about it. 
Regarded literally as a series of incidents, there is 





condemnation of the work by the London critics 


as ‘undramatic.” There could be no more 
mistaken attitude towards this work than that 
which seeks to estimate its value by comparison 
with former standards of so-called ‘opera.’ 
Delius’s aim was to produce an entirely new 4ind 
of music-drama : and in the task he set himself he 
has been entirely successful. 

‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ is a series of 
pictures (it is divided into ‘pictures’ and not 
‘acts’ in the score) of delicate psychological 
studies of the life of the unhappy lovers. Each 
scene is a glimpse taken, as it were, directly from 
the continuity of their existence. There is no 
quickening of the action for dramatic purposes, 
no rearrangement of circumstances for the sake of 
a situation. It is only natural that the figures in 
the play should seem shadowy, and the whole 
action somewhat inconsistent and dream-like. It 
is not the figures that matter, but the emotions 
they portray to us: it is not ¢hezr lives that are of 
the greatest significance, but ours. For in their 
little commonplace tragedy the whole gamut of 
the fundamental human emotions and passions is 
sounded. It may be that no two lovers have ever 
lived through the experiences of Sali and Vrenchen 
continuously ; but there are very few who are 
not moved by some throbbing pang of intimate 
memory, at one point or another in the drama. 
The detail of the plot is unessential : the symbolism 
of the action is everything. What infinite 
suggestiveness there is in the mysterious figure of 
the Black Fiddler, who, bearing no one any ill-will, 
is the passive cause of so much disaster which he 
himself is powerless to avert! What a depth of 
understanding and sympathy is displayed in the 
portrayal of the ill-starred couple’s relations with 
the different types of their fellow-beings—with 
their parents, with the Fiddler’s little band of 
vagabonds, and with the mixed crowd of strangers 
at the Fair, which typifies the harsh, unfeeling 
multitude of the outside world. 

The final entr’acte, ‘The walk to the Paradise- 
Garden,’ is an epitome of the whole dramatic 
situation: but it is something far greater besides, 
something far more universal. In it, the 
quintessence of all the tragic beauty of mortality, 
all the pathos of chance and change and destiny 
seems to be concentrated and poured forth in 
music of overwhelming, almost intolerable 
poignancy. Delius is always at his greatest when 
he is dealing with retrospects, and epitomizing the 
past—as witness the ‘Songs of Sunset’ and the 
close of ‘Sea-Drift.’ He has the reflective 
temperament which transfigures all its memories 
and creates of them works of far deeper and more 
universal emotional import than the circumstances 
which aroused them. 

From the point of view of musical psychology, 
this work is only equalled by the very finest of the 
Wagnerian dramas. How long, one wonders, will 
its truly amazing qualities remain unrecognized ? 
The next dramatic work, ‘Margot la Rouge,’ 
needs little comment, inasmuch as it has never been 





nothing in it. Hence the almost universal 
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Ravel, has been lithographed but not given out. 
It is a swift one-act melodrama which deals with 
the attempted rescue of a girl from a Paris brothel 
by her former lover. This causes some trouble, as 
might be expected, and the curtain descends upon 
a pile of corpses. There could be no accusing this 
work of being ‘undramatic’! It is, however, of 
little importance compared with the succession of 
large choral works which followed it. 

‘Appalachia’ and ‘ Sea-Drift,’ which date from 

1902-3, are both fairly familiar in this country. 
The former is the outcome of Delius’s sojourn in 
Florida, and takes :he form of a set of variations 
upon an old nigger folk-song, which, curiously 
enough, bears a marked resemblance to the theme 
of the quartet in the last Act of ‘Rigoletto.’ It 
was sung to the composer by one of the negroes on 
his orange plantation ; there were only two of them, 
but both appear to have been remarkably gifted. 
The one in question possessed, in addition to his 
extensive répertoire of folk-songs, the gift of second 
sight, developed to a very high pitch, while the 
other could accomplish the astounding feat of 
whistling in thirds ! 

‘ Appalachia ’ is the first example of the peculiar 
style of musical landscape painting that is so 
entirely Delius’s own. It is a little difficult to say 
precisely what that quality is, in his tone-painting, 
that enables him to suggest with such extraordinary 
vividness the feeling and the atmosphere of 
the landscape he is portraying, together with the 
emotions aroused by contemplation of the land- 
scape. His methods make interesting comparison 
with the modern emotional landscape fanéing—in 
the literal sense of the word, for in both cases the 
results aimed at are broadly the same, though 
they are approached by different paths. Thus the 
painter has to reproduce upon the canvas a 
semblance of the external features of the landscape 
in such a way that those who regard it sympatheti- 
cally will instinctively feel the emotion and 
atmosphere of which those external features are 
but symbols. The musician, on the other hand, 
has to do without the graphic definiteness which 
gives the painter a basis to start upon; his music 
must suggest at once the inner and the outer 
aspects of the picture. The extreme difficulty of 
achieving this will be at once apparent. Composers 
of nearly every period have attempted it, but 
few have met with any success. Either their 
music has been too personal and subjective 
to justify any one title being affixed to it 
rather than any other, or else, as Debussy has so 
often done, they provide a tone-picture which is 
astonishingly vivid and suggestive, but emotionally 
barren. Delius has a_ searching eye which 
penetrates into the very soul of things, and which 
nothing, however subtle or however deep, can elude. 
Perhaps the explanation of his strange magic is to 
be found in a kind of animism ; for there is nothing 
his nature-studies suggest so much as the fusion of 
the soul of things contemplated with perceptive ang 
reflective human soul. 

It is worthy of note that ‘ Appalachia’ was not 


i 
ceased to reside in Florida. The value of a 
period of reminiscence, with all the inscrutabj 
sub-conscious processes of mind it involves, canpg 
be too strongly insisted upon when one is deal; 
with the influence of external things upon creatiz 
work. ‘Sea-Drift,’ and ‘Songs from Sunset’ 4 
cycle of poems by Ernest Dowson) belong to , 
very different mood. They both sing of passion 
frustated, and are instinct with all the strength ang 
sorrowful beauty that resignation alone can bring 
One would scarcely think it necessary to add thy 
Whitman’s poem—one of the loveliest he eve 
wrote—must not be interpreted quite literally, by 
for the fact that Delius has actually been praised 
by at least one misguided admirer for the amazing 
objectivity Of mind which enables him to probe the 
mysteries of avian psychology and express the joys 
and sorrows of “wo birds with such exquisite 
delicacy ! 

The ‘ Mass of Life’ and the recently completed 
and still unpublished ‘ Requiem,’ although 
separated by an interval of ten years, may k 
taken together as the expression of the composers 
more philosophical side. In them are summed w 
all his views upon the great problems of Life and 
Death. Delius’s outlook is characteristically frank 
and fearless ; he accepts with both hands all that 
Life has to offer, and is not afraid to look Death 
and annihilation calmly in the face. The ‘Mas 
of Life’ is a triumphant yea-saying to Life in all its 
manifestations. The ‘Requiem’ faces the prospect 
of eternal darkness with the quiet dignity and 
assurance that one finds in certain of the Old 
Testament writers, but seldom elsewhere. He 
who has drained Life’s cup to the dregs, and has no 
wastage of days to regret, can afford to contemplate 
Death with equanimity. There is no negation, no 
hint of wastage about Delius; he is at leas 
positive, if nothing else. Indeed, he might wel 
adopt for his motto the superb lines of 
William Blake : 

Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair, 
But desire gratified 
Plants fruits of life and beauty there. 
As regards the general characteristics of Delius’ 
work, he is pre-eminently a harmonist. That isto 
say, his harmonic effects are obtained vertically, 
and not, as in the case of Strauss and Schonberg, 
and the later Sibelius, horizontally, by the 
interweaving of several contrapuntal threads. He 
does not, however, limit himself to any fixed scale 
or system, like Debussy and Scriabin; 
consequently he avoids monotony and mannersm 
alike, and gains considerably in freedom and range 
of expression. One cannot pin Delius down to 
fixed harmonic scheme, although his harmonic 
idiom is quite unmistakably his own. The most 
one can say is that there is a certain harmonic 
aroma, as it were, which one can always recogniz 
as emanating either from Delius himself or from 
one of his numerous English imitators—there 
scarcely a single composer in this country who has 
escaped his influence. The richness of the 
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cuckoo in Spring’ has never been equalled by 
non-contrapuntal means. But there is no surfeit of 
chess; in fact, a very curious and interesting 
habit of Delius is the way in which, at a great 
dimax, he suddenly thins out his harmony to the 
jarest Outline and obtains an effect of great 
nassiveness by very full scoring of a mere harmonic 
eleton. This is particularly noticeable towards 
the end of ‘ Life’s Dance,’ the Pianoforte concerto, 
‘Brigg Fair,’ and several other works. 

When the principle of vertical harmonic writing 
is applied to the chorus, the effect is still more 
novel and remarkable. The finest examples of 
this are to be found in the wonderful part-song 
Qn Craig Ddu,’ and in the wordless a caffella 
gction in ‘The Song of the High Hills,’ which is 
probably one of the most difficult pieces of choral 
witing in existence. 

In his treatment of voices—solo or chorus—with 
orchestra the composer’s chief aim is to blend the 
tone-colour of voices and instruments in such a 
manner as to secure the greatest possible unity of 
dec. In ‘The Song of the High Hills’ this 
principle is undoubtedly carried to a stage far 
beyond anything hitherto attempted, and the first 
performance of the work, in May next, should 
prove of the highest interest to all who are 
concerned with the development of choral 
technique. 

The ‘Songs of Sunset’ contain the most 
characteristic examples of Delius’s writing for 
slo voices with orchestra. The voice is used 
simply as an orchestral instrument—with, of 
course, the same regard for its peculiarities and 
limitations as is accorded to the other instruments. 
ltis not given undue prominence, but is merely a 
contributory factor to the general atmosphere of 
the music. It is a significant fact that Delius 
is one of the few composers whose rough, 
preliminary sketches are always made in full 
score—that is to say, he thinks in terms of his 
medium and tone-colour. As Mr. Ernest Newman 
has happily phrased it: ‘The melody, harmony, 
and orchestration are one and indivisible. The 
ideas are not merely orchestrated ; the orchestration, 
that is, is not merely the clothing of the ideas, but 
part of their very tissue.’ 

It is rather difficult, therefore, to see exactly 
what Mr. Clutsam means when he quotes a 
passage from ‘ Appalachia,’ in the A/usical Times, 
in pianoforte score, with no _ indications of 
the very subtle and telling way in which it 
8 orchestrated, and proceeds to point out 
that it ‘reveals the fact that Delius has the 
weakest technical ability of any strong composer 
living.’ In the first case, what constitutes 
technical ability in these days? It certainly does 
not consist merely in the avoidance of consecutive 
filths, and in correct behaviour in accordance 
with the laws laid down by theorists. If a 
composer succeeds in saying exactly what he wants 
‘0 say, in the way he wants to say it, he has, one 
would presume, complete mastery over the technique 
of musical expression. And in the case of Delius, 
one never feels that his effect misses fire. One 

















may totally and absolutely fail to understand him— 
like the gentleman whom Paris reminded of ‘the 
gay city depicted by a Scotch elder’; but that is 
another matter altogether. The great fact that 
must be realised is that every really individual 
composer must necessarily create his own new 
technique for the expression of his own new ideas. 
Any one composer’s technique judged by the 
standard of any other’s, is equally ‘wrong ’—or, 
as one might more truthfully say, ‘ different.’ 

Delius is probably the most interesting composer 
born in this country since Henry Purcell. His 
position in the musical world to-day can only be 
determined by individual taste and opinion. He 
is not a composer whose works achieve an instan- 
taneous success and widespread popularity; but 
this is the best possible sign for the future. His 
reputation is growing, slowly but surely, with that 
section of the musical public who estimate sincerity 
and intensity of feeling in music more highly than 
sensationalism, and the evanescent qualities of the 
‘popular’ composer. There is an_ elusiveness 
about much of his music which perhaps renders it, 
for those unaccustomed to his idiom, more difficult 
to grasp at a first hearing than work of a far greater 
technical complexity. There can be no superficial 
view of Delius’s music: either one feels it in the 
very depths of one’s being, or not at all. This 
may be a part of the reason why one so seldom 
hears a really first-rate performance of Delius’s 
work, save under Mr. Beecham, to whose untiring 
enthusiasm in the cause of his great compatriot we 
in this country owe an immense debt of gratitude. 
How Delius came to be completely and entirely 
neglected here for eight years after his first epoch- 
making concert in 1899 is inexplicable. But there 
are many indications at the present day that he is 
coming to his own, in his native land, as he has 
already done in Germany. And I am sure that I 
am not alone in my sincere conviction that there 
is no composer in Europe to-day of greater 
significance than Frederick Delius, nor any other 
whose work seems more likely to outlast that of 
his contemporaries. 


LIST OF COMPOSITIONS. 


Five Songs, 1888. 

Seven Songs, 1889. 

Three Songs by Shelley, 1890. 

‘Irmelin,’ 1890. Lyric-Drama in three Acts. 

Légende, 1892. Violin solo and orchestra. 

‘Over the Hills and Far Away,’ 1893. Fantasia-Overture. 

‘The Magic Fountain,’ 1894. Lyric-Drama in three Acts. 

A Pianoforte concerto in C minor, 1897. 

‘Koanga,’ 1896-1897. Lyric-Drama. Prologue, 3 Acts and 
an Epilogue. 

Incidental music to a political play, ‘Folkeraadet,’ by 
Gunnar Heiberg. 

Five Songs from the Danish, 1897. 

Two Symphonic poems : ‘ Life’s Dance’ (1898), and ‘ Paris : 
the Song of a Great City’ (1899-1900), produced by 
Dr. Haym at Elberfeld in the latter year—first per- 
formance in London under Mr. Thomas Beecham, 1908. 

Two operas: ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet.’ Music-Drama 
after Gottfried Keller’s novel of the same name, 1900-01, 
and ‘ Margot la Rouge,’ Opera in cone Act, spring, 1902. 
The first produced at the Berlin Komische Oper in 1907, 
in a German translation, and given in English at 
Covent Garden, February 22, 1910. The second has not 





yet been performed. 
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* Appalachia,’ 1903. Tone-poem for orchestra and final 
chorus. Produced at the Lower Rhine Festival in 1905 ; 
first performed in London, 1907. 

* Sea-Drift,’ 1904. For baritone solo, chorus and orchestra. 
Produced at Tonkiinstlerfest at Essen in 1906; first 
performed in England at the Sheffield Festival of 1908. 

Part-songs: ‘ Midsummer song’ 

*On Craig Ddu’ 
* Wanderer’s song’ (male voices). 

‘A Mass of Life,’ 1905. After Nietzsche’s ‘ Thus spake 
Zarathustra.’ Forsoli, chorusand orchestra. First given 
in its entirety in London under Beecham in 1909. 

‘Songs of sunset,’ 1906. For baritone solo, soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra. Words by Ernest Dowson. 

* Brigg Fair,’ 1907. English Khapsody for full orchestra. 
First performed in London, 1908. 

‘In a summer garden,’ 1908. Tone-poem for full orchestra. 

A Dance Rhapsody for full orchestra, 1909. 

Three Verlaine Songs, 1893-1910. 

‘Fennimore and Gerda,’ 1910, 1911, 1912. Lyric-Drama 
taken from J. P. Jacobsen’s novel, ‘ Niels Lyhne.’ 

‘The Song of the High Hills,’ 1911-12. For orchestra and 
chorus. 

* An Arabesk,’ 1912. For baritone solo, chorus and orchestra. 

Two Tone-poems for small orchestra, 1912-13: 
‘On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring.’ 
‘Summer-night on the River.’ 

North-Country Sketches, 1913-14. 

Songs : 
‘Chanson d’Automne’ (Paul Verlaine) 
* The Nightingale has a lyre of gold’ (Heniey). 
‘Black Roses’ (from the Swedish of Josefson). 
*I Brasil’ (Fiona McLleod). 
‘Spring’ (J. P. Jacobsen). 

‘Requiem,’ 1914. For solo voices, choir, and orchestra. 
(Not yet published. ) 

Sonata for violin and pianoforte, 1905. 


} mixed voices. 


Revised, 1915. 


THE PUBLIC, THE CRITIC, AND THE 
NATIVE COMPOSER. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 

Although ‘A Native Composer’ must be feeling 
rather sore after the belabouring he has had from 
Mr. Gilbert Webb and ‘A Critic,’ I cannot resist 
the impulse to launch just one more thwack at his 
pate. He bewails the sad lot of himself and his 
kind. It seems that nobody loves them; and 
‘A Native Composer’ has tried to discover the 
reason for this lack of affection. Three sorts of 
people, it seems, are at fault—the public, the critics, 
and the publishers; which is very much as if a 
convict should tell us that he was really an excellent 
fellow and most unjustly convicted, everybody 
being on his side during the trial except the judge, 
the police, the jury, the counsel for the prosecution, 
and the spectators in the court. ‘A Native 
Composer’ paints a pathetic picture of hundreds 
of Englishmen putting endless notes upon 
unresisting paper, and every now and then asking 
themselves sadly whether, after all, it is worth 
while. I am not in the least unsympathetic to 
these worthy people, but there is an aspect of the 
question that naturally they could not be expected 
to see, yet that needs to be exposed in a high 
light, for it explains why things are just as they are 
with the Native Composer. With his complaint 
against the publishers I have nothing to do. As 
a matter of fact I think too much music is 
published ; there is certainly more bad music 
published than good in any country. But as 








— —_ 
regards the public and the critics the case is cle Mr 
The public is an utterly insoluble problem, Th, by 
more I have to do with it, the less I flatter myself B sch 
that I understand it. I used to think I coy Sib 
explain why it showed a liking for this com ook 
and not for that, why it preferred one kind ¢ one 
music to another, and so on. I have given w ol 
these futile speculations ; now I simply accept the ff ion 
facts. But this much is certain, that the public ven 
makes no more mistakes with regard to foreign f \r. 
music than it does with regard to English. Native ff gi 
composers complain that we English are too ready Bt gn 
to listen to anything that comes from abroad, ang J } 
too little inclined to listen to music by an it 
Englishman. It is one of the things that everyone Jf gy 
says, because it is so easy to say it; but I doubt Bf ive 
whether there is much truth in it. A concertof fj He 
works by unknown English composers would only § jar 
attract, as the Irishman might say, an empty hall; &f iste 
but a concert of works by unknown German o ff on 
French composers would not draw any larger ff dut 
audience. it makes one sad to see Queen’s Hall §j gp 
only one-third full when Mr. Ronald gives aconcet ff nor 
devoted to Elgar’s music; but I can remember Jj ay 
the time when it was hard to get an audience for & do 
Richard Strauss in London. Almost every foreign wi 
composer now popular in England has had to wait § git 
a longer or shorter time before the public tookbim § with 
to its heart. The reason for the ultimate success Jf juy 
of these people is probably that behind themwas § sho 
the general public opinion of the world, which ff sk 
sooner or later makes its impression on the British ff top 
public. Our native composers suffer from the lack ff boo 
of this motive force at their backs. It is not that ff the 
the British public pays undue deference to Con § that 
tinental opinion merely because it is Continental; con 
but that it has an intuition—and a perfectly sound § with 
one—that a person cannot become a world Balit 
figure in music without there being somethingin § wf 
him ; and that something the British public is willing, J mus 
as a rule, to sample, without at all committing itself Nati 
in advance to liking it. This explains why acertain fj sec 
number of people in England will go to heara fj son 
new work by Strauss or Debussy or Puccinior — A 
Stravinsky or Scriabin, while very few of them J have 
will go to hear a new work by John Brown or § over 
William Robinson. But for the wadzstingwishd § com 
crowd of foreign composers the British public J age 
really displays no more enthusiasm than for the fin 
undistinguished crowd of English composers. ‘It We: 
cannot be denied,’ says ‘A Native Composer,’ ‘ that Jf publ 
the very sound of “ New Symphony by Johannes 
Schmidt” would have fallen pleasingly and FRasin 
appealingly on the ears of the average English thos 
concert-goer, and would have been a “draw, ff our 
while if it had been written by John Smith, t Bae: 
could hardly have been considered a_ business fj take 
proposition.’ I venture to deny this point-blank; f sng! 
and every conductor and concert promoter i ff thos 
the country will agree with me. I do not say thit J. 
a New Symphony by John Smith would ‘dra, 
but I am positive that a New Symphony by f prett 
Johannes Schmidt would not. If ‘A Nate Bent 
Composer’ thinks I am wrong, I invite him © fof pe 
back his fancy, so to speak. Let him induce, si f ‘hat 
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—— 
ir, Percy Harrison to put down a new symphony 
_I will not say an unknown Johannes 
gbmidt, but a well-known Schmidt such as 
Sibelius or Max Reger, or an unknown or almost 
ssknown symphony by a known Schmidt, such as 
one of Bruckner’s or one of Mahler’s, or the fourth 
of Brahms—for his next orchestral concert, on the 
wndition that ‘ A Native Composer’ will com- 
te him for any loss he may incur. If 

\r. Harrison were to take ‘A Native Composer’ 
giously, I do not think the latter would have 
much money left for his summer holiday this year. 
No, the public is shy not merely of unfamiliar 
itish music but of all unfamiliar music. This 
dyness we can at any rate understand. The 
werage man goes to a concert to enjoy himself. 
Heis not at all certain of enjoying himself when he 
jams that a quarter or a third of the whole concert 
sto be given up to music by someone whose name 
wnveys nothing to him. Can it be wondered at 








tat he saves his half-crown or half-guinea for a 
oncert of familiar things, on which, he feels, his 
noney is less likely to be thrown away? The 
aution he exercises is simply a form of the caution 
down by every prospective purchaser of an untried 
stile. The plain man does not buy a picture 
rthout having seen it; he does not buy a book 
vthout having read a favourable review of it, or 
wing heard it well spoken of by someone in 
vhose judgment he has faith. It is true he is not 
sked to buy the new symphony ; but he is asked 
iopay as much for listening to it as would buy a 
hook outright, and his caution is as intelligible in 
ie one case as in the other. I am not suggesting 
tut the public should always act like this. On the 
ontrary, I should prefer it to show a little curiosity 
vith regard to new things, and a willingness to risk 
alittle cash and comfort for a fresh experience ; but 
far as this caution operates against new English 
music it operates also against new foreign music. 
Native composers, gud native composers, have no 
gecial complaint against the British public on this 
score, 
Against the critic I do not see that the composers 
iaveany complaint at all. The critic’s authority 
wer the public is always over-estimated, both by 
composers and by performers. I am in thorough 
ageement with the critic who writes on this subject 
the February number of the A/wsical Times. 
Wecritics spend one half of our time in telling the 
blic that certain musical works are commonplace 
¢not worth hearing—without thereby dissuading 
sngle member of the public from going to hear 
those works if he wants to,—and the other half of 
our time in telling the public that certain works 
ue very good and that it is desirable that it should 
uke them to its heart—without thereby inducing a 
‘ingle member of the public to go to hear one of 
those works if he is not otherwise inclined to do 
%. And as for the common charge against critics 
that they ‘slate’ new works, I can only say, after a 
metty long experience of the business, that nine 
mticisms out of ten, both of compositions and 
of performances, are too favourable. The truth is 





the doings of the ordinary run of musicians. 
That the experienced critic does not become 
wildly enthusiastic over a new work by 
John Smith is easily intelligible; how can 
he be expected to feel wild enthusiasm except 
for something quite out of the common? There 
is an enormous quantity of great music in existence 
by now, and the critic carries most of it in his head ; 
any new work he hears has of necessity to bear 
comparison with the music he already knows. 
How can it stand that comparison unless it itself is 
great, and how much of the new music that is 
produced in any country in a given year deserves 
that title? The vast bulk of the new music we hear 
is bound, in the nature of things, to be merely 
derivative ; and the first thing that strikes the old 
hand in connection with it is its lack of originality. 
And if it is so unoriginal, why in the name of 
commonsense should it be noticed at all in the 
papers? Let me speak a plain word to the native 
composer, young or old. He exaggerates his gifts 
and overestimates his importance in the universal 
scheme. Tens of thousands of people nowadays 
can write quite good music; to do so really 
indicates no more ability than is shown every day 
by the surgeon, the journalist, the railway manager, 
the naval officer, or people in hundreds of other 
walks of life. None of these people is so vain as 
to suppose he has an indefeasible right to have 
his doings commended in the papers. Why 
should the man who can string a few notes 
together imagine that e has such a right? The 
bulk of the new music I hear and see, whatever be 
the country of its origin, suggests no more than 
average human ability. Go to your club some 
afternoon, and run through the best of the daily 
and weekly and monthly journals, and in a couple 
of hours, I venture to say, you will come across at 
least fifty articles to the making of which has gone 
more fundamental brain-power than can be found 
in a similar number of new musical compositions. 
But for the journalist the writing of a good article 
is simply part of the day’s work. He has not the 
vanity to cut his article out and send it to most of 
the papers in the kingdom and ask them to print 
their opinion upon it. Why should the minor 
composer—and of course the great majority of 
composers are bound to be minor—expect the 
Press to worry about Aim? He may think it cruel 
of me to speak of him in this way; but the truth 
must be told sometimes, and this is one of the 
cases in which we have to be cruel to be unkind. 
I have an idea that before many years are out 
the newspapers will have given up the notion that 
it is their duty to bestow valuable space on 
every Tom, Dick or Harry who can put together a 
piece of unoriginal music and get it published or 
performed. The musical critic will, I hope, tend 
to become less and less of a reporter and more and 
more of a critic. It will not be his business to tell 
the public everything that has happened at this or 
that concert : if the public were really interested in 
those happenings it would go to the concert on its 
own account. Newspapers in the future will keep 
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performers but for the sake of the critic ; that is to 
say, it will be his business to interest the public in 
nis own views of music as an art. He will choose 
his own subject, and choose it where he will; he 
will go to many a concert and preserve a stony 
silence about everything he heard there, for the 
simple reason that none of it was sufficiently out of 
the ordinary even to be worth mentioning ; and he 
will take his theme from some happening that to 
the composers and performers engaged in the 
concert may seem a matter of little importance. 
He will, in a word, put the crowd of ordinary 
performers and composers in their proper 
places. If they are really big people, he will 
talk about them and what they have done ; 
if they are only ordinary people,—and nine-tenths 
of them are no more than that—he will as little 
dream of discussing them, or even mentioning 
them, as he would of writing half-a-column upon 
the restaurant cook who was answerable for his 
dinner. And so my last word to ‘A Native 
Composer’ is this: the mere fact that you are a 
composer, even a native composer, does not entitle 
you to any more consideration in the Press than 
other honest and reasonably capable workers get ; 
if you wish to be taken very seriously you must 
show that you are big enough to be worth taking 
seriously in a world that is crammed almost to 
overflowing with ability of a really high average. 
You yourself unconsciously give your own case 
away. You appeal for ‘treatment as sportsman- 
like and fair to the aspiring champion of Queen’s 
Hall or Covent Garden Opera as that received by 
the idols of the National Sporting Club or the 
Crystal Palace on Cup-tie Day.’ But the people 
we go to see at the National Sporting Club or the 
Crystal Palace are performers who have proved 
their possession of exceptional ability. It is right 
that Carpentier should have his column in the 
papers: Carpentiers are scarce. But minor 
boxers are plentiful—almost as _ plentiful, 
shall I say, as minor composers—and no 
newspaper would think of conferring publicity 
on every local bruiser who can put ona pair of 
boxing gloves. I myself can grow enthusiastic 
over Carpentier, because I know that if I were to 
train till doomsday I should never be as great a 
pugilist as he; but I cannot grow enthusiastic 
over the friends I spar with every day, and whose 
abilities I know to be just about what my own are. 
I can grow enthusiastic over a great composer, but 
not over a man who, I instinctively feel, has no 
more real originality in him as a composer than I 
have. ‘A Native Composer’ may say Iam blasé : 
all critics are supposed to become blasé after a few 
years of their strenuous life. I find myself, 
however, more keenly sensitive to great music 
than I was twenty years ago; and if this is to be 
blasé, if this is the result of years of daily immersion 
in music, then I can only pray the gods to give me 
long life, and let each day of that life be filled full 
with music. But it must be great music. All that 
‘A Native Composer’ has to do, then, if he wishes 
to be treated deferentially by the critics, is to be a 
great man. I am sure that will be easy to him. 








TEACHERS AND TEXT-BOOKS. i 

By G. H. CLuTsaM. - 

Mr. Corder as teacher and Mr. Newman S crite oe 
have certainly provided entertaining matter in 4, 9 

last two numbers of the Musical Times, but ty - 
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consecutive fifths, a detail in rules that was dodge 
in innumerable instances by the older masters § ... 
and is entirely dishonoured by the modem; be as 
the point is only the most delicate of carambols § 
in a system which persistently buffets, batters, ani  <,. 
baffles the infatuated coterie that endeavours» ff ... 
sustain its complete efficiency. rs 

All attempts to reason that modern music i § y, 
the outcome of the old theories are manifest ani § 44, 
flagrant subterfuges. It is nothing of the sort I ff 4, 
is based on other considerations altogether, ant & yy 
the very attempt to bring the opposing mated § 4. 
into line, is at the outset bewildering to the inmt § a. 
commonsense of the modern music-student. Any sy 
composer who has marked the development d § }. 
musical art with a white stone has done »§ 7) 
independently and in spite of his text-book Bo 
teacher, and the nearer we approach to Our 0m FF i. 
time the less reason is there to treat with tk fg 
smallest reverence or respect the old washedot BF oy 
principles that have obtained universal recognitio 
since Rousseau fiddled about with his system ¢ 
chord inversions nearly two hundred years ag 

The present-day teacher, who, as Mr. Corde 
suggests, is generally a composer with only failur 
to his credit, spends the best part of his ploddim 
autumnal lifetime in pleading to the young ait 
ambitious student principles and rules that hav 
generally been the cause of his own downfall. Ift 
buried himself instead of his head in the samt 
when confronted with the necessity of considenti 
modern tendencies, the mass of entirely discreditet 
knowledge that gives his person a dubios 
authority would no longer disturb the peace of t Foo, 
intelligent pupil. Et Do 

This remark, of course, is not intended to *§ the 
abusive or personal. ‘The teacher, after all, is oO) F sty 
the embodied text-book with the cover of, hm 
moth-eaten in the pages that might possess al § be 
value. If the most generous view of the mé 
complete text-book be taken, the chances © 
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wybody, after laboriously assimilating all its 
gecepts, writing even a respectable waltz-tune 
sould be as remote as Tipperary from the Punjab. 
The budding student—the one with a real instinct 
r music and reasonable ambitions—in the most 
jesultory association with his art outside the 
pedagogic régime, has his musical sense set agog 
ind vibrating with impressions that appear to him 
ive with potentialities no book or teacher attempts 
approximate. T he weary progress through a 
fies of musical calamities based on the superfluous 
iheory of inversions, the illicit passion for figured 

s, the searching for roots to any structure of 
es that may constitute the dignity of a chord 
generally with some idea of excusing it or forgiving 
and the orgiastic indulgence in contrapuntal and 
gl exercises that would sap the vitality of any 
jalthy musical enthusiasm if it were not for the 
xomise of great ultimate accomplishment alluringly 
ld out by the teacher, seem to be unquestionably 
» longer essentials of a musical education. 
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osibly these things were necessary when a 
matical method of forcing the all-important 
wnsiderations of part-writing or harmony on the 
arwas not comfortably available. But surely the 
mesence of the pianoforte for one thing, with its 
asy comprehension of all sorts and conditions of 
music, in thousands of homes, should have long 
ince put an entirely different complexion on all 
aching. The pianola, also, with its mechanical 
evelation of a myriad musical secrets, is likely to 
pove still more significant in easing up the 
educatory methods of the future. Already, by 
these adventitious aids, innumerable composers of 
wtts have sprung up like mushrooms in the last 
decade or so, and the pianoforte, which of course 
asists actual creation better than the pianola, has 
jaced them in a position that serious study on 
the old lines would scarcely allow them to obtain. 
This ubiquitous instrument, moreover, has brought 
composition, such as it is, to the threshold of any 
rasonable aspiration, and if a certain dignity 
dsallows the composer to delegate the duties to an 
outsider, a little practice will soon permit the 
tnsference of the musical thought, whatever it 
my be, to the permanence of paper. After the 
production of a succession of pleasant sounds that 
ttaccording to the composer’s light, the need of 
mderstanding their breed, family, social 
connections, or general import seems somewhat 
superfluous, Further, what is being composed 
der these conditions, with an enviable security 
of technique, has generally a considerable and 
indubitable authority behind it-—a question of 
telection and subconscious imitation, however, 
that need not be considered here. 

The only reason for introducing this type of 
composer into the subject is to call attention to a 
point that cannot be overlooked in dealing with 
the modern trend of music, although the text-books 
studiously avoid it. Acoustical justifications of 

ony, as we generally understand it, have fallen 
before the practical assault of temperamental 
tuning in keyed instruments, the pianoforte being 
te all-important member of the family. Students 














are still implored to consider, at least in their early 
efforts at composition, the esthetic authority of a 
pure scale that for all practical purposes lost its 
significance a century ago, and is now as dead as 
the dodo. For instruments that are capable of 
appreciating a just intonation, 7.¢., those of the 
string family or the trombone, a sense of the value 
of a G sharp, say, as against that of an A flat is not 
so much dependent on the player’s ear as it is on 
the note’s resolution and the composer’s notation. 
For instance, some theorists, following the 
arguments of the early Victorian Dr. Day, will not 
admit the triad with augmented fifth : 


but insist on explaining it away as a minor 
thirteenth with a resolution that would make any 
respectable player seriously question their authority : 


Modern composers, of course, have very definite 
ideas of the chord, without for a moment 
considering its root-basis. But what text-book 
extant is helpful to the student in dealing with this 
primitive expression of the most significant of all 
chord-structures in the modern harmonic system ? 

But this little side of what is altogether a 
reasonably complex question is not nearly so 
alarming in the consideration of the text-book as 
are the workings of the theoretical mind in dealing 
with elementary musical matters. The entire 
system supports itself on medizeval refuse, and it 
does not seem to have occurred to anybody that 
until all the débris is swept irreverently away, any 
sort of an approach between theory and practice is 
completely impossible. 

The cause of all the trouble is a very simple one. 
The teaching of harmony from a polyphonic basis 
is as unnatural as it is abortive. The machinery is 
not only clogged, but absolutely refuses to work. 
There is scarcely a rule in strict Simple or Double 
Counterpoint that is not entirely the healthier for 
the breaking. The latitude permitted in the free 
styles is an insult to the student who has been 
cajoled into frittering away a lot of valuable time 
in appreciating the utter futility of the others. 

There was a time in the palmy days of polyphony 
when mechanical devices were invented for the 
sake of insinuating a little variety into a musical 
system that threatened to come to a full stop at 
the beginning of its emotional career. They still 
exist. Take the matter of inversions in Double 
Counterpoint. The theorists were driven to a 
calculating table that showed at a glance the 
relative position of parts when they were inverted. 
Further, as each type of inversion (there are 
fourteen different species of Double Counterpoint, 
all beautifully irrelevant to modern composition) 
provides its own peculiar difficulties, it was found 
necessary to construct a table for all of them. 
Another device, that of imitation, was considered a 
wonderful adjunct to musical expression, and when 
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the main theme (generally fashioned on an anemic | Mr. Newman’s recent animadversions on the nis § jous 
canto fermo of a few notes) was exactly imitated in | concerning consecutive fifths is to be found in th, § in th 
one or many parts, it was dignified by the name of | following example from the same author, 4, § Whil 


a canon. first two bars marked as ‘ Very Bad,’ and the fing musi 
Then there were imitations by inversion, | cadence ‘ Not Bad’: oe 
jie 1 


augmentation, and by contrary motion ; also, but not 


. sang ay 

. so frequently, as the construction involved a lot of per 

i | labour, that very curious arrangement /er recte e¢ rene 
1 retro, in which the theme stated was read backwards 100 fe 


) in the imitation. There was also another device 
it in which the singer or player of the imitating part 
received a cordial invitation to carry out the} The two examples are not intended to join we Co 
| composer’s design by standing on his head. The | but happen to do so very satisfactorily. Personaliyalie xt 
spirit of all these terrible things is still rampant in|I should consider the complete passage pleagn, 

current text-books. A very distinguished English | and refreshing—there is not the slightest prevay, The 
theorist of the Victorian era and a professor of|cation about it. Here is another presumed ‘Vey | ™*? 











music at Oxford University, Sir Frederick A. Gore | Bad’ passage from a contrapuntal standpoint: ff pg 
Ouseley, insisted that ‘every student of music oa oo a schet 
must make himself familiar with these contrapuntal 2" —- —* + An 
resources if he would fain scale the loftiest heights ' T FT Janu 
and make himself distinguished as a composer of | but if you presume it under some such conditions f b 
high-class music.’ Again, in a work on musical|as the following : — 
composition published only a few years ago we find sie 
the following statements accented in black type, as “Al 
a first principle: ‘Study counterpoint first, and few | 
through counterpoint master harmony,’ and as a astri 
second principle, ‘the study of counterpoint, if it is tqu 
to be of real value, must be strict.’ As a matter = 
of fact, all that modal counterpoint can teach the . . : res 
inquiring student of meer be a succession of the effect is scarcely to be questioned. em 

(To be continued.) magic 


puerilities that can be acquired more effectually by ,' 
other and explicitly simple means. On the other Occasional Wotes. Ve 
hand, all that is valuable for practical purposes in 
counterpoint is unambiguously held in the contents — Those of us who chafe at the encoring I “* 
of a few innocent harmonic progressions. Even if ml of ballads and other musical ‘smal 
the idea prevailed centuries ago, why, in the name “AND. deer’ ~may rejoice that so far an 
of all that is sensible, should it still be considered] Kyirrinc, OChestral conductors are content 0B iy 


necessary that the first bowing acquaintance of the long work by panes a on gy paasty eee as 
novice with his art should be in terms of the] ppiinarmonic concert Dukas’s ‘ L’Apprenti Consis Rin 
’ f 


voice, as represented by the village choir, in four | being enthusiastically received, the conductor repeated [deer 
uncertain parts, and over all the flavour of a|the work. Dukas’s Scherzo has wit, but certainly ot ff a al 
dubious ecclesiolatry? Is the student ever| brevity, and we may imagine the mingled feelings d ‘aut 
permitted to evolve a tune? Not if the teacher}™Many of the applauders, especially as Debussys -~ 
can help it! But he is allowed to build one. * L’Aprés-midi d’un faune,’ down for hearing earlier i 
Dr. Prout tells him that ‘the rules for melodic|‘t®€ Programme, had been omitted—presumably 


eure - : shorten the concert ! This same concert provided yet 
expression are few and simple. A good melody} another unusual feature, in the prohibition of knitting ~ 


is one that flows naturally and easily; it iS} during the performance. We have not so far fou § ‘>, 
therefore best either to proceed by step of a| ourselves annoyed at Queen’s Hall by the efforts d BF ere 
second (called “conjunct motion ”)—that is, to the | the ladies in this way, but it appears that in Ameria fF atho 
next note above or below; or by leap (“disjunct|the deftly-moving hands and clicking needles hat § lB 
motion”) of a consonant interval.’ He also| een so much in evidence as to distract. Hence’ f hme 
instructs him that ‘it is seldom good to introduce | P' inted slip in the programmes calling on the katt 


: ; to cease from troubling. | 
a leap of a seventh in the melody with one S 
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pus as being worthy of hearing, even—or especially— 
is these stormy days : Bennett’s ‘ Naiades’ Overture. 
While it must be confessed that muchof this composer’s 
music has stood the test of time but ill, this delicately 
jeautiful work is surely one that has still plenty of 
je in it. It is difficult to imagine anyone being kept 
way from the Festival by the prospect of its 
yrformance ; it is certain that many would gladly 
mew acquaintance with music that has had all 
oo few performances of late years. 


The activities in London alone of 
the various organizations formed for 
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= Aband—not necessarily a full band, but a band of a 
- tw brasses and wood-wind—is immensely valuable in 
, istricts where troops are billeted. It revives memories ; 
i itquickens associations ; it opens and unites the hearts of 
=—— nen more surely than any other appeal. In that respect it 
wists recruiting perhaps more than any other agency. The 
tues that it employs and the words that go with them may 
vem very far removed from heroism or devotion ; but the 
mgic and the compelling power are there to make men’s 
wus realise certain truths which their minds might doubt. 
, More than that. No one—not even the adjutant—can 
ay for certain where the soul of a battalion lives; but the 
t the encoring upression of that soul is most often found in the Band. It 
1sical ‘smal fg ds to reason that a body of 1,200 men whose lives are 
so fr @ pedged to each other’s keeping must have some common 
> cme nans of expressing their thoughts and moods to themselves 
oe adtotheir world. The Band can feel the mood and interpret 
eception ofa te thought. 
nt New York 9 4 wise and sympathetic bandmaster—and most that I have 
enti Sorcier’ & inown have been that—can lift a battalion out of depression, 
ctor repeated cuer its sickness, and steady and recall it to itself in times 
certainly nt of almost unendurable strain. You will remember a 
-. feelings of ff beatiful poem by Sir Henry Newbolt describing how a 
s Debussy’ quadron of ‘weary big dragoons’ were led on to renewed 
ng earlier in “ort by the strains of a penny whistle and a child’s drum 
esumably t0 uken from a toyshop in a wrecked French town. And I 
provided ye rmember in a cholera camp in India, where the men were 
n of knitting saffering very badly, the Band of the 1oth Lincolns started a 
so for tad regimental sing-song one night with that queer, defiant tune, 
ne eft d The Lincolnshire Poacher.’ You know the words. It was 
€ efforts © Bf neely their regimental march, which the men had heard 
t in Ament & sthousand times. There was nothing in it except—except 
eedles have § al England—all the East Coast—all the fun and daring and 
t. Hence a play of young men bucketing about the big pastures by 
the knitt light. But, as it was given, very softly, at that bad 
in that terrible camp of death, it was the one thing in 
the world which could have restored—as it did—shaken men 
Festival d pride, humour, and self-control. 
at Queet’ We are a tongue-tied breed at the best. The band can 
aoa on our behalf, without shame or shyness, something 
reat int what we feel, and so help us to reach a hand towards the 
ig with Ou Ff men who have risen up to save us. 
hat theida | ———~ — nei 
eigner,— At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Mr. Thomas ff Novello & Co., Ltd., Mr. Augustus Littleton was elected 
re is sat — “succeed the late Alfred Henry Littleton as Chairman 
rest, Its § “the Board. Mr. Augustus Littleton has been connected 
on, and that with the House of Novello for forty-four years, and has 
best works served as Deputy-Chairman since the incorporation of the 
st ten years pany in 1898. Mr. Henry William Brooke, one of 
work occu original Directors of the Company, was at the same 
meeting elected to the office of Deputy-Chairman. 












its wonderfully-varied utilities are too 
numerous for us to record in detail. 
The doings of the Committee of Music in War-time, 
ihe persistent efforts of Mr. Isidore de Lara, especially 
the interests of British composers, Messrs. 
Rradwood’s camp concerts, and many other similar 
hemes, all deserve the support of the public. 
4 meeting was held at the Mansion House on 
january 27 for the purpose of promoting the formation 
f bands to be utilised as a recruiting agency. 
\ir. Rudyard Kipling was the chief speaker, and he 
mde a strong speech from which we extract the 
glowing striking passages : 


anD BANDS. 





THE NEW ARMY AND ITS MUSICAL 
NEEDS. 


It is delightful to study the ‘ Kitcheners’ in training. 
That grizzled old warrior of a drill-sergeant will tell 
you why, and in one word—they are ‘keen.’ They 
have taken on a contract and are intent on fulfilling it. 
Watch them closely at their work, and you will soon 
be convinced of their grim determination. There’sa 
‘do or die’ look about them. They get on, but 
would get on even better with the aid of some 
extraneous heart lifting influence. 

In training centres where the ‘ Kitcheners’ have 
the advantage of observing and associating with the 
professional ‘Tommy,’ they soon acquire his cheery 
idiosyncrasies ; that singular psychology which 
Rudyard Kipling delights to extol, and which, it may 
be added in parenthesis, so very few laymen are able 
to understand. No laboured reasoning can arrive at it, 
for the less cheerful the conditions the more cheery 
the Tommy. The same spirit animates the Sailor. 
‘It’s a long way, ¢his, to Tipperary’ said a ‘ Hogue’ 
bluejacket, swimming for his life on a hundred to 
one chance. 

In the matter of training the New Armies the 
problem is to make the best possible soldier in 
the shortest possible time. The work begins with 
squad drill and gymnastics. This occupies a few 
weeks, and then the squad is turned over to the 
Company. The soldier now emerges from his 
chrysalis stage: he is permitted to realise that he has 
a soul of his own, esprit de corps becomes 
comprehensible, and the glory of the soldier’s life 
begins to dawn. Incidentally it may be added, the 
‘chum’ nowemerges. There is no accounting for the 
attractive force which brings and keeps ‘chums’ 
together ; they ‘jus’ growed,’ like Topsy—but the fact 
remains, and their devoted constancy is ‘lovely and 
pleasant’ as that of Saul and Jonathan. 

A full company numbers some 250 men. A 
platoon is a quarter of a company, and it is in 
platoon formation that by far the greater part of the 
training takes place, because of the individual brains 
now to be cultivated equally with the bones, sinews, 
and circulatory organs. Then there are hygienic and 
other lectures, musketry instruction, and bayonet- 
fighting classes to be attended. Fairly strenuous 
going, and about eight hours of it daily; but the 
company captain, like a wise schoolmaster, maps out 
the daily itinerary so as to avoid monotony, and 
makes one subject digest another. All the while 
the back must be trained to the burden. This is not 
by any means a mere figure of speech, since the 
plain equipment starts at 56 lbs., and by the time 
everything is added the burden is increased to go lbs. 
The four platoons of a company may each have a 
different daily task, whether a lesson in patrolling, 
convoying, scouting, intrenching, judging distances, 
or the hundred other qualifications for active service. 
And all the while there is marching and marching 
longer and longer distances, and the load gets heavier 
and heavier. 

As before mentioned, the professional Tommy is a 
confirmed and incorrigible humorist, but his helpful 
society is still a long way off ; and, anyhow, animal 
spirits flow all the more freely for some incentive, like 
small-talk at a society matinée. The fact of the 
‘Kitchener’ trying to make cheerful noises on the 
march for himself, is the most undeniable indication 
of a musical need. 

At the Lord Mayor’s recruiting-band meeting at the 
Guildhall, Rudyard Kipling spoke eloquently, and 
everyone felt a thrill on hearing his story of the magical 
effect of the regimental march—an old ccunty tune— 
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Lena 


Miss 
Ashwell pleaded for less abject materialism, and that 
the Arts—but music especially—might be given the 
chance of helping at the fountain-head of all effort— 


on the cholera-stricken ‘ Lincolns.’ 


the emotions. We all sing the ‘man behind the gun,’ 
but what is it that is behind the man? Other 
speakers followed, and the wealth of British folk-music 

old songs, old dances, old march-tunes—and the 
crying need of instrumental music for the new Armies 
was amply demonstrated. Its quality, and _ its 
administration, however, were left somewhat in doubt. 

Have bands, and plenty of them, by all means,—it 
you can get them: a good band at the disposal of 
every depot commanding officer, for occasional 
military duty, but chiefly to enliven the leisure hours 
and afford some compensation for the sacrifice of the 
volunteers’ ordinary evening amusements. But the 
first and most urgent need is for cheering influences 
on the march during the months and months of 
actual training, music which is_ simple and 
straightforward, that needs no strained effort to 
grasp and assimilate,—plain ‘melody and rhythm,’ as 
Kipling put it. Music in fact, which is best expressed 
through the time-honoured medium of the drum and 
fife. 

A drum and fife, ada bagpiper, at the disposal of 
every company captain would work wonders. 

As to recruiting, it is to be questioned whether 
the bunkum of a more or less theatrical ‘ recruiting 
march’ would attract intelligent men nearly so much as 
seeing a platoon, like a happy family, swinging along 
its daily task to the pulsating beat of the drum, the 
merry chirrup of the fife—spontaneous, like the song 
of a lark—or the compelling and forceful skirl of the 
bagpipe. The very soul of true soldiering finds 
expression therein ; and if there is any man who has 
not yet come under its influence, let him try a march 
amongst good comrades to the tune of ‘Green 
Sleeves,’ ‘ Joan’s Placket,’ ‘ Rory O’More,’ ‘ Rosin the 
Beau,’ ‘The Buff Coat, ‘Larry O’Gaff” ‘Johnnie 
Cope,’ or an old English Hornpipe, or Irish Jig or 
Scots Reel in its own particular idiom, the fife or 
bagpipe. Love of country, pride of race, historic 
glory and all things that make for Patriotism speak 
under these circumstances more clearly than under the 
influence of the most inspired orator. There can be 
no doubt about it, for the case has been proved times 
out of number during similar crises in the past. 

Warfare is a primitive thing. Its essentials are the 
same as ever, and the ‘ Kitcheners’ of to-day are as 
the warriors who responded to the call in bygone 
ages : who drilled, and marched to the fife and drum, 
and finally assembled and encamped under the same 
old oaks in the same old ‘New Forest’; whose 
tramping footsteps echoed under the same old Bar-gate 
at Southampton on the way to the wars ; who fought 
and conquered on the self-same  battle-fields at 
Agincourt and Cressy, Blenheim and Waterloo ; 
whose spirit is with us, and whose souls ‘still go 
marching on,’ if we believe what is most worth 
believing. 





G. M. 


AT A SOLEMN MUSIC. 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 


What fitter place for such a celebration than the 
splendid old Norman nave of Gloucester Cathedral ? 
When Dr. Montagu Butler, then Dean of Gloucester, 
now Master of Trinity, took counsel with his Cathedral 
organist in October, 1886, as to the possibility of 
holding recitals of sacred music during the winter 
months, they could hardly have contemplated or 
foreseen that the movement would have extended 












a 
with amazing popularity to the year 1915. By itis 
so, and lately the 25oth recital has been celebray 
and marked with due appreciation by the citizens ; 
Gloucester, who assembled in many thousang 
headed by the Mayor and Corporation, Col. the He 
A. B. Bathurst, M.P., Col. Sandeman, and my, 
officers and men of the different Battalions y, 
quartered at Gloucester, to listen for one short hoy, 
the strains of Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bas 
and Haydn, rendered by a large voluntary choir » 
ladies and gentlemen and the Cathedral choriste; 
Organ solos by more modern composers, played }, 
Dr. Brewer, were also listened to with great attentig 
by the huge gathering. The solo-singing of y, 












John Coates came as a grateful surprise to ; 
congregation, who much appreciated the sacred songs 
of Handel and Mendelssohn that Mr. Coates ha 
selected. The programmes of sacred music at thes 
recitals carry out Dr. Butler’s advice in 1886: ‘Pr 
always include music by the Great Masters, give dat 
of birth and death of each, and reiterate, reiteray 
reiterate, for the people we want here are those wh 
from various circumstances cannot often hear real) 
high-class music.’ 

It is pleasant to assure the Master of Trinity, j 
these lines should meet his eye, that his advice has 
proved sound and practical, and is being loyaly 
carried out by the present Dean, Dr. Spence-Jone, 
and his organist, Dr. Brewer. ‘ Recital-night’ has 
now for nearly thirty years become a_ well-loved 
institution in the old city of Gloucester. Certain) 
the authorities do this thing right well, for som 
three thousand programmes with the words of ead 
vocal number enabled all present to follow ani 
appreciate every sentiment that was sung by solos 
or choir. 

On the present cccasion the very sad events of the 
War were brought home to each one present at th 
solemn moment when all rose to listen to the strains¢ 
‘The Last Post,’ played by six young buglers placed 
in the far-away Lady Chapel. The almost painfdl 
silence that followed told its own tale, and eyes gres 
dim and hearts beat quickly as the solemn strain 
died slowly away, reverberating through clerestoy 
and cloister,—a fine tribute to those lost to us on land 
and sea. 

Gloucester may well be proud of its grand di 
Cathedral, and of the many splendid services ¢ 
sacred song that are privileged to take place there. 


C.LW. 


THE ‘STAR-SPANGLED BANNER’: AN 
EXHAUSTIVE OFFICIAL INQUIRY* 

The writer who essays the apparently innocent tas 
of conscientiously writing the history of a nation 
song or tune, generally finds himself in the position ¢ 
an unfortunate soldier fast amid a_ barbed wm 
entanglement and subjected to a hail of bullets from 
the enemy’s firing line. : 

This simile may have forced itself into the min 
of Mr. O. G. Sonneck after the publication of 
original report, issued in 1909. This exhaustit 
monograph was compiled at the request of the het 
librarian of the Library of Congress, with intent ti 
all information obtainable regarding America’s ae 
national songs should be given to the world unde 
official auspices. ‘The Star-spangled Bane 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘ Hail, Columbia !’ and ‘Amen@ 
with down the m0 





were therefore dealt to 
spangled Banner.” Revised and enlarged from! 
we other airs, issued in 1go09. By Oscar &* 
he hington, r914. 
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— 
asignificant detail, the whole forming a monument 
of patient research; every wild statement is 

to its source and duly knocked on the head. 
it is unfortunate for the historian that all popular 
ngs and melodies have been subjected to the 
stings of irresponsible persons who, without giving 
wy authority, have rushed into print with startling 
asertions regarding them. 

These (generally) romantic stories are repeated 
oer and over again, and it becomes the historian’s 
iysiness to trace them to their fountain head and to 
disprove them. Again, to give a homely parallel, it 
is quite easy to assert, on the basis of infantile 
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iadition, that the moon is a huge green cheese, or 

t it is inhabited by a solitary Sabbath breaker, 
ity of gathering sticks on a Sunday ; but it is a 
complicated and laborious task for even the skilled 
sstronomer scientifically to prove the untruth of these 
myths. 

Such, however, has been Mr. Sonneck’s task. He 
ishad to collect all the irresponsible fables regarding 
the two airs, ‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘The Star-spangled 
janner,’ and patiently to sift the few grains of corn 
fom a great quantity of chaff ; also in the case of the 
yst-named air and song, with which the present 
Report only is concerned, to combat new theories that 
lave sprung up since the first Report of 1909. 

Put in the fewest words, the sum of Mr. Sonneck’s 
contention is that the words of ‘The Star-spangled 
hanner’ were written by Francis Scott Key, a 
Baltimore lawyer, on or about September 13 or 14, 1814, 
under these circumstances : 

A medical friend of Key’s had been arrested upon 
certain charges as an enemy during England’s war 
wth America. This gentleman, Dr. Beanes, had 
ten conveyed to a ship then forming part of the 
British Fleet lying off the mouth of the Potomac. 
Under a flag of truce, Scott Key sailed out to the 
English ships and made a successful endeavour to 
obtain the release of his friend. They were informed, 
however, that they would not be allowed to return to 
ind for some little while, as the Fleet was about to 
bombard Fort McHenry. 

From the deck of their vessel Scott Key and his 
fend watched the flag floating over the fort ; but the 
growing darkness prevented them from seeing if the 
tag still held position, and they waited anxiously for 
moming. 

During the evening Key had strung together part 
of his song : 

‘QO! say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming?’ Xc. 

The song was finished during their return, and was 
pnnted on a broadsheet, and in the Baltimore Patriot 
of September 20 ; also, next day, in another Baltimore 
paper. 

In broadsheet form and in the newspapers the song 

headed—‘ Tune, “Anacreon in Heaven.”’ The 
metre of ‘To Anacreon in Heaven’ is peculiar to 
itself and to the many songs which were written to the 
ut. The melody had long been popular in America, 
and formed the vehicle for several songs of a patriotic 
character. Therefore, in spite of an assertion that 
Scott Key did not know one tune from another, it is 
quite obvious that he knew, at least, the ‘ Anacreon’ 
song, as the metre of his verse distinctly shows its 
association. 

Jn regard to the tune, about which English readers 
will be interested, it belongs to a song of which the 
ust two lines run : 


‘ . . 
To Anacreon in Heaven, where he sat in full glee, 
A few sons of harmony sent a petition.’ 

Xe. 


This song was regularly sung at all meetings of a 
convivial harmonic club, called ‘The Anacreontic 
Society,’ that held its meetings at a tavern on Ludgate 
Hill kept by one Rowley; later, the Society 
transferred itself to the ‘Crown and Anchor’ in the 
Strand. The first half of Mr. Sonneck’s Report is 
to establish the fact of the authorship of the tune 
which, according to his belief from the evidence 
available, was by John Stafford Smith, 1750-1836. 
The contention is not new, for it had long been 
settled thus in most impartial minds that had gone 
into the matter. Nevertheless some attacks had 
been made upon this conclusion, and it became 
Mr. Sonneck’s task to re-establish the original belief. 
We think he has successfully done this, and that he 
has faced all adverse points that have been raised. 

To review the evidence as put forth by Mr. Sonneck: 
in order to refute an American claim for the song, 
a claim which Mr. Sonneck refers to as ‘one of the 
most grotesquely absurd articles in musical literature,’ 
it was pointed out by ‘X’ in the J/usical Times of 
August, 1896, pp. 516-519, that the song ‘To 
Anacreon in Heaven’ first appears in print (without 
music) in a London song book the Vocal Magazine, 
the edition of 1778, under the heading : 

* Anacreontic Society—written by Ralph Tomlinson, 
Esq.’ 

In this version one line runs : 
‘A fig for Parnassus, to Rowley’s we'll fly.’ 


And another line : 
‘To the hill of old Lud will incontinent flee.’ 


These lines allude to the fact that the Society held 
its meetings at a tavern kept by ‘one Rowley,’ as 
mentioned above. Afterwards it removed to larger 
premises at the ‘Crown and Anchor’ in the Strand. 
The earliest known copy of the song fitted to its 
music appears on a music sheet issued by Longman 
and Broderip, at the assumed date 1780. In this 
sheet, and in all other copies of the song after 
the Vocal Magazine, the lines relating to ‘Rowley’ 
and the ‘hill of old Lud’ are omitted and classic 
generalities substituted. 

As to the composer of the glorious tune, the 
Musical Times article, with which Mr. Sonneck 
agrees, points to John Stafford Smith, who published 
a version of the song in glee form in his ‘ Fifth Book 
of Canzonets, Catches, Canons, and Glees’ which, it 
has since been ascertained, was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall in 1799. In this work it is called ‘The 
Anacreontick Song, Harmonised by the Author.’ 
On the title-page of the volume an important 
statement is made as follows: ‘By John Stafford 
Smith, Gent of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal, author 
of the Favorite Glees—Blest pair of Syrens, Hark the 
Hollow Woods, &c., the Anacreontic and other 
popular songs.’ In these words, and in ‘harmonised 
by the author’ attached to the glee form, lies the 
evidence for claiming Stafford Smith as composer of 
the air. 

So far all would seem to be plain sailing. But 
two gentlemen arise who dispute the British birth 
of both the words and melody of ‘To Anacreon 
in Heaven. One is Mr. John Henry Blake, 
who is referred to as ‘a wealthy Irish American,’ 
and the other Dr. Grattan Flood, who, it may 
be remembered, in his ‘History of Irish Music’ 
claimed ‘God save the King’ as an ‘adaptation of an 
Irish Folk-song.’ Dr. Grattan Flood having satisfied 
himself (even if this opinion is not concurred in by 
others who have studied the question) that ‘ “ Yankee 
Doodle” is of Irish origin,’ mentions in an article 
in Church Music, September, 1909, that ‘ “ The Star- 





spangled Banner” had its provenance in England.’ 
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He goes on to say, in the same article, in allusion 
to ‘Anacreon in Heaven’: ‘As to the melody, 
it was composed by John Stafford Smith, a pupil of 
Dr. Boyce, in 1771,’ and ‘there is no doubt as to the 
fact that Ralph Tomlinson wrote the song in the 
winter of 1770.’ Further, that ‘the words and music 
of “To Anacreon” were published by Longman 
and Broderip in 1779-80, and were reprinted by 
Anne Lee, of Dublin (? 1780) in 1781.’ The 
above shows Dr. Flood as in full agreement with 
Mr. Sonneck. 

But this certainty as to detail, and much more which 
we have not space to quote, sounds rather strange 
when we read Dr. Flood’s later communication to 
another magazine, Ave Maria, July 6, 1912, under 
the title, ‘The Irish origin of “The Star-spangled 
Banner.”’ In this he demolishes all the conclusions 
he had arrived at in 1909, and asserts that Tomlinson 
did mo¢ write the song of ‘To Anacreon in Heaven,’ 
and that Stafford Smith did zo¢ compose the music, 
but that the tune ‘is Irish, and most probably the 
work of Turlough O’Carolan.’ 

Dr. Flood, in his first article, in Church Music, 
dwelt on the fact that ‘internal evidence clearly points 
to the influence of Boyce, under whom he [J. Stafford 
Smith] was then studying.’ Dr. Flood, however, in 
1912, completely changes his views, and says: ‘Having 
thus eliminated the English claim to the tune, I have 
no hesitation in claiming the tune as of Irish origin. 
Furthermore, it has all the characteristics of a 
composition by the famous O’Carolan, as can easily be 
tested by a comparison of “Anacreon” with O’Carolan’s 
“Bumpers Squire Jones.”’ Dr. Flood’s conclusions 
did not pass unchallenged, for the Rev. Father 
H. T. Henry contested them in an article contributed 
to the ‘ Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society,’ December, 1913. 

Mr. Sonneck in his Report says : 


‘Father Henry sought to show—and few, if any, of 
his readers will deny his success—that (to quote 
his words) : 

‘1. The article in the Ave Maria is misleading 

both in its assertions and in its omissions ; 


‘2. “Anacreon” has hardly any characteristic 
resemblance to “ Bumper” ; 


‘3. The words were most probably composed by 
Tomlinson, the tune by Smith ; 


‘4. Mr. Sonneck’s singularly careful Report to 
Congress is completely misrepresented in 
Dr. Flood’s article ; 


. There is no evidence, or even what purports to 
be such, that the tune is Irish in origin, or 
that the words “emanated from Ireland 
about the year 1765.” In brief, there is no 
real basis for Dr. Flood’s claim.’ 


uw 


In this summing-up of Father Henry’s Mr. Sonneck 
heartily agrees. 

The Report next deals with a pamphlet in folio 
issued by Mr. John Henry Blake, New York, 1912. 
Mr. Sonneck says of this: 

‘It is safe to say that Mr. Grattan Flood would 
never have written his article of 1912 without the 
stimulating perusal of one of the most curious 
pamphlets that ever came to my notice during a 
somewhat extensive association with books on music. 
The complete pamphlet bears the title : 


American National Anthem ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ made singable for the voices of the 
people. History of the origin of the words and 
music, written for the information and use of 


|musical antiquarianism ; and as the rest of his 





the American people. 


——aetini, Masi 
Mr. Sonneck characterizes this pamphlet as , ( 
composite affair, sections of the history being writ, 
at different times, and points out—‘this disjoinys 
method makes it difficult to report the pamphie 
briefly, or cope with the discoveries,  theorg 
idiosyncrasies, and contradictions therein containg 
Mr. Blake’s real discovery is that Stafford Smijj 
‘Fifth Book of Canzonets,’ in which the song ‘Ty 
Anacreon in Heaven’ was adapted as a glee, was 
copyrighted in 1799: a fact of interest, but which hy 
not the slightest bearing on the question at iss 
Mr. Blake lays much stress upon the fact thy 
Stafford Smith did not claim its composition befor 
1799, or copyright it on first publication. He ap 
to be quite in ignorance of the little real ya 
copyright in song and music had at that period, » 
that an enormous number of songs and music neve 
were entered for copyright. 

The accidental fact that the Lee family, who issue 
a Dublin copy of the song, also published a number 
of French songs, sets Mr. Blake off on anothertack~ J i 
that the tune is perhaps French and of enormous §f inds 
antiquity. He says: 

‘In our humble opinion the music has come dow 
through the ages, probably through the Troubadour, 
for it has always been a song for men, and no one by 
an opera singer of the Premier ctotle quality can 
negotiate it. Even English or Irish voices of to-day 
cannot do it justice. It may have been composed by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who as a Troubadour could 
compose a good song, and as a Crusader could swing 
a mighty battle-axe in the cause of Christianity. 
Perhaps it was the very song that led to his 
release . . It requires voices produced only is 








France and the plains of Northern Italy meet to 

sing it with justice and animation ’—and so forth. 
This extract will show the precise value of 

Mr. Blake’s qualifications for dealing with points o 


pamphlet has much of this sort of thing embodied in No 
it, we can appreciate Mr. Sonneck’s task in combating ff pal 
Mr. Blake’s rather nebulous views. to int 

We have not space to deal with the many absurd § sin 
statements that, in the course of his inquiry, Mr § x | 
Sonneck had to search out and logically refute. As § cmt 
one closes the book one cannot but feel lively sympathy ae y 
for the author of the Report, that his path towards § with 
the elucidation of the truth was strewn with such They 
thorns. wth 

The reproductions of early music sheets an J aga 
manuscript copies of words are of special value. absur 


By a notice within the book it appears that the JF ibjec 
Report is on sale by the ‘ Superintendent o BF cup 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., price 85 cents’ ; and from this source, we believ, boys 
the earlier Report dealing with the air ‘ Yankee Doodle’ Jf boys 
may also be obtained, the price of this being marke Bl am 
the same. 

FRANK KIDSON. ~? 














than 
The Independent Music Club will give a concert # rd 
7.30 p.m. on March 2, at the Kingsway Hall, in aid of te oie 
Fund for Erecting Drying Shelters for Soldiers. Artists fron a 
the Allied Nations are assisting, and a selection of India pees 
expr 

Th 

we h 


music will be performed. Sir Owen Seaman will recite, a 
the Band of the Duke of Cambridge’s Hussars will assist 
On January 30, Mr. Tobias Matthay lectured on ‘The 
teaching of the fundamentals of pianoforte technique, to the the 
Liverpool Branch of the Music Teachers’ Association. ‘ 
The Classical Concert Society announce an interest § ),); 
10 li 
series of concerts to take place at 3.30 p.m. on March to th 
17, and 24. 
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noble sf Church and Organ Music. 
~ NS Witter 

his disjointes 

the pamphie THE COMPLEAT ORGANIST. 

>. theories By HARVEY GRACE. 

ford Sm (Continued Jrom February number, page 90.) 

he song ‘Ty XIl.—OF HIS INSTRUMENT (continued ). 

+ glee, was Musicus. Organicus. 

Dut which has ' we 

iON at issue The organ carries to our ear 

he fact tha The accents of another sphere. 

»sition before MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
He appears Organicus.—Well, ’tis a formidable indictment—on 

e real val _ at all events. I fancy, however, that when 

at period, or’ #Pigunsel for the defence comes to deal with the various 


MUSIC never Hf pints, the organ will be found less black than it is 


_ minted. I put on one side its ugly appearance. 
’, Who issued ff ‘yandsome is that handsome does,’ applies no less to 
ed a number ff jgruments than to persons. Some of us decorate 


nother tack te street we tread ; others are mere blots on the 
of enormous indscape, and often the biggest blots have been the 


ilest of men. You yourself—but I must get on. 
come down ff yu condemn the organ as ‘a monstrous collection of 
Troubadour, J vices and effects, many of which will not bear 


d no one but 


, aquiring into.’ Is there any need to inquire into 
quality can ff jem? The question is,— Do they justify themselves 
"es of to-day ty their effect? I might apply your argumentative 
somposed by ff sethods to several departments of the orchestra. On 
badour could mper, what can be more inartistic than smiting a 
could swing ff hye hollow cylinder with skin stretched across its 
Christianity. ff ts ends ; or beating a smaller one with strings 
led to bis #§ setched across one end to increase the din by their 
ced only in & wtling against the skin; or clashing together discs of 


of Southem ff irs, the hideous vibrations being silenced only by 


aly meet 0 ff ie player clasping the deadly weapons close to his 
30 forth. mnly breast ; or thumbing a small arrangement of 
e value of Mf wod and skin with little brass discs rattling; or 
vith pointsof ff upping a piece of bent iron with a bloated skewer ; 
rest of his wlustily beating a huge tea-tray of substantial build ? 
embodied in None of these alleged musical instruments are 
n combating #f apable of sounding a given note, yet they are allowed 
intrude themselves into the harmony played by the 

nany absurd § stings and wind. In theory, it seems absurd. Yet 
inquiry, Mt # know that the bass drum, the side drum, the 
refute. As ff qmbals, the tambourine, the triangle, and the gong, 

“ly sympathy ae very valuable members of the orchestra, and, used 
ee wth discretion, give us many delightful moments. 


They are the condiments of the orchestral feast. So 
wth the vox humana, voix celeste, and mixtures of the 


sheets and gan. The names of the first two are of course 


al = he adsurd, but I deny that their effect is inartistic. Your 
irs pw djection to the voix celeste, as being produced by a 
wredhien tuple of stops not in tune with one another, and your 
wah suggestion that we should try the effect with two 
“9 ; voices, are based on a misapprehension. 7 
kee Doodle’ . , pprehension. Two 


: sal boys singing out of tune sound merely like what they 
cing mar we—two boys singing out of tune. On the other 
; , a couple of good gambas, one tuned slightly 
Kipsox. "JP starp or flat, do not sound like two stops out of tune; 


the result is a colour richer than either stop alone, or 
than both exactly in tune, A/s an undulating effect of 








a concert t § “# beauty. I am sure that when some ingenious 
in aid of te § P80 produces an orchestral instrument that will 
Artists fron J nd like the much-abused voix celeste, composers 
on of Indian f @d audiences will rise up and call him blessed. The 
ill recite, ani f “N€ is warmer than the acid oboe, and more 
will assist. ‘pressive than the desolate corno-Inglese. 
red on ‘The én as to Our mixtures. If, asa result of their use, 
nique,’ to th wtheard harmonics squeaking above everything else, 


iation. the effect would be excruciating. But we don’t. The 
n interestitg cae of mixtures in a well-balanced scheme may 
n March 10 likened to the nasal resonance of a good singer, or 
the flavour of garlic in soup. When the singer 











reminds you that he has a nose, or the garlic ceases 
to be an exciting suspicion and becomes a terrible 
certainty, both singer and cook have overdone things. 
As to the confused effect of rapid passages played 
on the full organ, I agree with you to some extent. 
But so much depends upon the acoustic properties of 
the building, that it is not fair to generalise. I have 
heard brilliant passage-work clearly in some churches, 
while in others the effect produced by the same 
player, music, and registration was mere chaos. 
Your contention that because orchestral composers 
do not employ the brass in rapid passages therefore 
organists should not use the louder reeds for quick 
work, is not sound. Brass-players are not usually 
asked to play very rapid notes for the best of reasons 
—such passages would be enormously difficult, and 
the effect would not be worth the trouble. The loud 
8-ft. reeds of an organ, however, if good, can speak 
much more rapidly than the higher brass of the 
orchestra, and may therefore be effectively employed 
in passages where the latter would merely be 
spluttering. At the same time, the reeds are so rich 
in upper partials, that I agree with you that their use 
in complex music, where the movement is very quick, 
sometimes tends to confusion. As to our absurd 
stop-names, I am with youentirely. But much the 
same thing exists in every department of musical 
terminology. What would you say if I suggested 
that we should call our shortest note ‘long’? 


Musi.us.—| shouldn’t say anything. 1 should look 
round anxiously for your keeper. 

Organicus.—But you have been calling our longest 
note ‘breve’ all your life, and never turned a hair! 
Your cor anglais is not a horn, and is not of English 
origin. Hence its name, I suppose. I could 
improvise a list of absurdities fully as long 
as your catalogue of organ stops, but I refrain. 
As to the deficiency of our instrument in the matter 
of accent, we must plead guilty. I may point out, 
however, that there are plenty of organists who by 
their phrasing and variety of touch are able to make 
the defect practically unnoticeable by any but the 
keenest ears. In acquiring this ability, they learn 
subtleties in phrasing that many performers on other 
instruments—especially the voice—never get within 
measurable distance of. The overcoming of the 
drawback leads to a special excellence. I cannot 
agree with you about the ineffectiveness of the swell- 
box. If you asked a hundred average musicians to 
describe the effect of opening the box, ninety-nine 
would say that it was an increase of power. I make 
you a present of the hundredth, a highly superior 
person who would probably insist that the effect 
was merely that of sound approaching nearer. So 
far from admitting the futility of the device, I 
go further and say that the effect of a fine 
swell with the box ‘closed’ is so good that I am 
sure that if orchestral conductors could suddenly 
enclose their orchestra for the obtaining of remote 
effects they would jump at the chance. As to a 
crescendo by means of stops being a series of 
‘chunks of sound,’ much depends upon the particular 
organ and player. An up-to-date instrument with a 
skilful man at the console can grade an increase in 
a way that would stagger the old school of players, 
who prepared their registration at the beginning of a 
work, and left it at that, contenting themselves with 
occasional changes of manual. But after all, doesn’t 
your orchestra come on ‘in chunks’? Even in a very 
gradual crescendo one can hear the different families 
enter. Of course the crescendo of a single instrument 
such as the violin or trombone can never be rivalled 
by the most effective swell box in the world. Then 
you poured ridicule on our tremulant. For the life of 
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me, I can see nothing more inartistic in agitating the 
wind in the swell box than in shaking a finger on 
a string as violinists and ’cellists do. The vibrato of a 
good singer—I don’t mean the miserable wobble of 
a bad one—is the result of pretty much the same 
operation, only it is not visible. Surely it’s all one 
whether the vibrato is caused by a fan, a trembling 
finger on a string, or by a singer’s rapid diminishing 
and reinforcing a note. If the effect is good,—as it 
is in all three cases, used judiciously,—we need not 
concern ourselves with the cause. 


= 


Organicus.—Bide a wee! You've had your innings, 
and retired with a decent score to your credit. /’m at 
the wicket now, trying to make a few. Passing by 
your absurd comparison of the organ with a choral 
society, let me say a few words about the modern 
composer’s alleged neglect of the organ. _ First, as to 
the clever young man who won’t write for it because 
organs vary so much. There is really very little in 
this objection. Organs vary no more than do 
performers. If your young man were logical he would 
go on to say, ‘If I compose a work for the London 
Symphony or Queen’s Hall orchestras I know what I 
am writing for, since they are all first-rate players and 
always under the control of first-rate conductors. 
Similarly if I write pianoforte or violin music for any 
of our leading players, I shall be sure of my music 
making the effect I intend. But inasmuch as many 
inferior orchestras, conductors, and players abound, I 
prefer not to run the risk of my work being murdered, 
so I don’t compose. There is all the difference in the 
world between the pianoforte-playing of an eminent 
virtuoso and that of the half-baked amateur who is 
sublimely unconscious of his ignorance of the very 
elements of touch. You might as well call a mastodon 
and a microbe by the same name, and try to harness 
them to the same cart. So now you know why I have 
such a long list of unwritten works to my credit.’ 


That is 


Organicus.—Off the pitch, please! Moreover, this 
modern anxiety about the exactness of the medium is 
a sign of weakness. Instrumental music that loses all 
its effectiveness when transcribed is very often deficient 
in idea. Practically all the best orchestral music can 
be played as pianoforte duet with good results. The 
more vital the music, and the stronger in idea and 
development, the better it comes through the ordeal. 
But orchestral music depending for its effect upon 
cunning manipulation of colour, the simultaneous 
employment of various planes of harmony, and other 
devices possible only with a big orchestra, is surely 
on a somewhat lower scale. To compose work of the 
former kind an inspired musician is necessary, whereas 
the latter might be written by anyone with a thorough 
understanding of the possibilities of the various 
instruments, f/ws a feeling for colour and skill in 
mixing it: just as a picture can be painted only 
by a completely equipped artist, while pleasing 
chiaroscuro and_ kaleidoscopic effects may be 
arranged by one ignorant of the elements of drawing. 
But zs the organ so neglected by modern composers ? 
I wonder if you are aware of the extraordinarily fine 
organ music produced of late years in France, to 
mention one country alone. In this connection | 
recall some remarks by one of the ablest of our critics, 
which his name is Clutsam. Writing in the 
Observer of January 10, he waxes enthusiastic over 
Louis Vierne’s ‘24 pieces en style libre’ for 
organ or harmonium. He describes the composer’s 
name as ‘entirely unfamiliar,’ and goes on to say that 
‘unfortunately he has confined his splendid ability to 
creation for the organ.’ Why ‘unfortunately,’ if among 


Musicus. 


Musicus. 


















I, 1915. 
the results are three Symphonies which, as Mr. ¢ halt 
says, ‘are quite masterpieces of their sort’? Lous gral 
Vierne may be a new composer to LB scoc 
interested chiefly in opera or orchestral Works I hart 
but his music has long been familiar to man 
organists both in England and America, Thy | 
‘Twenty-four pieces,’ for example, with whi # @ 
Mr. Clutsam is so delighted, were played by some. dat 
of us despised organists about a year ay Mint 
within a few weeks of their first appearance I ino 
Mr. Clutsam appears to think that Vien Bf aus 
is doomed to obscurity because he does py thei 
compose for the stage. Hence, I suppose, th ‘1 
‘unfortunately.’ But opera is only one department ¢ forv 
| 


music. Organ players and lovers of organ music 
numbered by tens of thousands. Many of ther 
are indifferent to opera, just as many opera devotes 
are indifferent to organ music. It is a mistake 
suppose that a composer of organ music alone ; 
necessarily condemned to neglect. 

César Franck is a striking case of a neglect 
genius being largely saved from oblivion by his orgy 
music. It appears that nothing less than a Ew 
war was necessary to bring home to English orchestra 
conductors the greatness of his Symphony. We 
organists laugh when we see it announced with ext; 
large type, as if it were a new work, while critics 
speak of its worthiness of inclusion in the list ¢ 
popular symphonies. It was composed about thiny 
years ago, and until this season its English performances 
have averaged perhaps one in three or four yeas 
Meanwhile, Franck’s name has for long past bee 
honoured by English organists in a practical way- 
they have played his music. Bless you, “ey didn 
need Armageddon to draw their attention to th 
great Belgian ; the beauties of the ‘Three chords 
the ‘Six pieces, and the ‘Piéce héroique’ wil 


4° S £*R ES PSRRETZEE 


be appreciated by them and their hearers f & dm 
a long time yet. On the other hand, I ca ner 
see in my mind’s eye the Symphony gom § diff 


back on the shelf again shortly, and the symphone 
répertoire of our orchestras once more reduced 
to the more popular ones of Beethoven ani 
the ‘ Pathétique’ of Tchaikovsky. How often do we 
hear the two Symphonies of Elgar in these days! 





Yet I will undertake to say that if Sir Edward wou 9 4 
write some organ music of equal excellence, it would § | y; 
receive hundreds of recital performances not for ot J 5 
year only but for many years, and his work asa ff ip 
instrumental writer would be brought home & Bf (ye 
thousands ot people who at present know him onlya J yp 
the composer of ‘Land of Hope and Gilory’ am Bf 
‘Salut d’Amour.’ " fo 
No, Sir. Organ music, if you are a Wide, § ig 
a Rheinberger, a Guilmant, or even a Salomt o § i, 
Dubois, means not only reputation, but hard cash § yi, 
well. Some of our young composers, who at preset! Bo, 
write orchestral music and get perhaps ot & ing, 
performance, some honour and glory, and nothing PAMi+ ¢. 
more solid, may do worse than express themselves) hy, 
vid the organ. You alluded, in passing, to abst 
excellence of the violin and the pianoforte. I hav€™ FF aloo 
wish to disparage those delightful instruments. Iw & int 
content myself with pointing out that like the orga § js g 
they have the defects of their qualities. The violin’ ry, 
ideal for playing a melody, but it cannot manage & ing 
own accompaniment, and when it essays to give us aw 
three- or four-part harmony the effect is painful LE et 
always reminds me of what Dr. Johnson said of 3 with 
dog’s dancing on its hind legs: ‘Sir, it is not dont ‘Ap 
well, but you are surprised to find it done at ® § ‘py 
Where, too, is your crescendo on the pianoforte ? Yo couy 
may make a note louder than the preceding one, dé F ojg: 
you cannot increase a sustained note ; indeed, )% 
cannot sustain a note at all. From the moment lt 
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—— 
»as Mr. hammer has struck the wire, a diminuendo sets in. I 
E Sort’? [pg tthat this very defect has been turned to good 
Cr tO peo sccount by modern composers in their use of vanishing 
Destral Works ff harmonies, but it is a defect none the less. 
nili 
medion The Musicus—But you—— 
,» With his Organicus— Damp the sound! While it is true 
layed by some shat misguided players sometimes attempt too much 
a& year ag Bf in the way of transcriptions, there are some well- 
st appearance Mf known passages in orchestral and other instrumental 
that Vien gusic that actually sound better on the organ than in 
© does ng jeir original form. I have heard the Prelude to 
Suppose, the | ‘iohengrin’ played so often that I can cheerfully look 
department frward to never hearing it again. But I have never 
rgan music heard those opening delicate high violin passages 
Many of ther @gihout an uncomfortable feeling that they were not so 
Opera devotes; B shereal as the composer intended them to be, or even 
@ mistake ff yond reproach as regards intonation. A very soft 
music alone is f ggan stop can give the passages with more certainty 
wd delicacy, and with no trouble to the performer. 
of a neglectei Wy first acquaintance with the slow movement of 
n by his org: ff Debussy’s Quartet in G minor was made through an 
an a Ey agan transcription. It charmed meat once,and! made 
glish orchestra ff ste to hear it played by strings. It still charmed 
mphony. We & se, but I came to the conclusion that the greater part 
ced with etn ff git was equally effective on the organ, and the 
while critics aquisite ending very much more so. The same may 
in the list of ff je said of much pianoforte music, where the idiom 
d about thiny [fs not too distinctively pianistic. There must 
h performances ff wely be some points about an instrument with 
or four yeas ff sch capabilities. Moreover, your big choral and 
ng past bees Mf ochestral effects need the co-operation of great 
actical way {f wmbers, with proportionate cost. Your organ once 
nu, hey dida:  juilt, a skilful pair of hands and feet can work wonders. 
ention to th Mf Thefixed tone you spoke of with contempt has really 
hree choral; ff ibeauty of its own. No other instrument can produce 
héroique’ wil fF i long note without a suspicion of crescendo or 
hearers fo ff dminuendo,—not because they don’t want to, but 
hand, | cw & merely because the control of breath or bow is too 
phony goiny  iifficult. If you doubt this, ask a good singer to 
he symphone f asain a note to the capacity of the breath without 
nore reducel I te slighfest change of force. Yet there are moments 
ethoven ani § is music when a dead level of sound has its point. 
v often do we # Only the organ can sustain a note as unyielding and 
_ these days’ f rmorseless as Fate. 
“dward wou HAs for the public appreciation of the ‘kist o’ whistles,’ 
ence, it wou Hf | yill only ask you, when next you are at Queen’s Hall, 
S not for ot Hf notice what happens when the organ enters, say, in 
s work a8 Hf ie Prelude to ‘The Wreckers,’ or the ‘ Cockaigne’ 
ht home © § Overture. You will see nine-tenths of the audience 
w him only a um their eyes towards the console with their faces 
Glory’ ant ‘pressing obvious pleasure. Either your estimate 
Wid our instrument as a ‘monstrosity’ is wrong, or the 
© a Mie Bt wdience are barbarians. I grant you that some of 
a Salomé ® FF itis appeal may be due to the association of the organ 
hard cash & BF yh religious observance. But this very association 
10 at pres BH moves the great and dignified qualities of the 
erhaps Pom istrument. Thanks to the skill of modern builders, 
and no 7. can caper and give us marvellous effects of lightness, 
; — ut it is still at its best in the utterance of big and 
ing, A abstract ideas. To the genuine organ-lover, this 
» I al doofness will always be its greatest charm. No 
rents. /¥° & instrument has in its répertoire so much music that 
ke apt Sa a sanctuary for harassed nerves. Only an 
The vio n® Bf Sganist can fully realise (though he cannot make plain 
t manage .. | ©other musicians) what it means to him, at the end of 
s © ae ‘worrying round of lessons and boiling the pot, to 
Pad of gt to his organ, especially on a week-day evening, 
bee in wth the church to himself. Who can understand 
1s not GO F ‘Abt Vogler’ so fully as he? At such a time the 
lone at va ‘Pritre’ of César Franck, or one of his Chorals, or a 
forte : tu: | uple of soft stops and the ‘Little Organ Book’ of 
ing on,” Sebastian . ‘ 
indeed, yor E 
moment tit (To be continued.) 


The following is a list of the music used at the services of 
Metropolitan Cathedrals and twenty-eight of the principal 
Churches on one Sunday in February : 


Te Deum AND BENEDICTUS. 


Harwood in A flat. Cobb in G. 

Bridge in A. Williams in A. 

Alcock in B flat. Hopkins in G. 

Garrett in E flat. Prout in F. 

Garrett in F. Steggall in A. 

Smart in F. Walford Davies. 

Wesley in F. Boyce in C. 

J. Barnby in FE. Stainer in E flat. 
MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc DIMITTIs. 

Aldrich in G. (2) Gadsby in C. 

Haynes in G. Harwood in A. 

Noble in B minor. Walford Davies. 

Alcock in B fiat. Arnold in A. 

Smart in F. Bennett in E flat. 

Aldrich in C. Walmisley in D major. 

Battison Haynes in G. Walmisley in D minor. 

Varley Roberts in G. 


ANTHEMS, 
*O come, every one that thirsteth.’ A/Zende/ssohn. 
‘Ho! every one that thirsteth.?  A/artin. 


‘ Bow thine ear.’ Dow/and. 

* Henceforth, when ye hear.’ A/endelssohn. 
‘Thou wilt keep him.’ /Ves/ey. 

‘If ye walk in My statutes.’ C/sppingdale. 
‘When to the Tempie Mary went.’  Zccara. 
‘Lord, what love have I unto Thy law.’ Aen/. 
*O where shall wisdom be found?’ Saye. 
‘Justorum animae.’ Syrde. 

‘Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake.’ Farrar. 
‘Jesu, Word of God Incarnate.’ Z/gar. 
‘Lord, Thou alone art God.’ A/ende/ssohn. 
‘Since by man.’ Handel. 

‘ Wherewithal shall a young man.’ 

* Light of the world.’ Z/gar. 
*Ave Verum.’ JAfozar?. 

‘Incline Thine ear.’ immed. 

‘ Whoso dwelleth.’  A/artin. 
‘Blessing, glory.’ Bach. 

‘Thy word is a lantern.’ Purce//. 
‘Lead me, Lord.’ Wes/ey. 
‘Where Thou reignest.’ Schuder?. 
‘Hear my prayer.’ Mendelssohi. 
*I saw the Lord.’ Stazner. 
‘Rejoice in the Lord.’ Zoo. 

* As the hart pants.’ A/ende/ssohn. 
*I will love Thee, O Lord.’ C/ar. 
‘Bread of the world.’ Walford Davie:. 
‘The Wilderness.’ Wes/ey. 

‘ As pants the hart.’ Spohr. 

‘Rejoice in the Lord alway.” Parcel’. 
‘Teach me, O Lord.’ <Astwood. 

‘The heavens declare.’ /WVedde. 

‘In splendour bright.’ ) 

i ey ener as iien j Haydn. 
* Lead, kindly Light.’ S¢azne>. 
*Send out Thy light.” Goznod. 


Hoty COMMUNION. 


Tours in F. 
Merbecke. 
Hall in E flat. 


Elvey. 


Barnby in E. 
Schubert in G. 
Hummel in D. 
Martin in C. 


The annual musical Festival was held at the Congregational 
Church, Hucknall Torkard, on January 17, when Nos. 
1, 4, 5, and 7 of Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ were sung by 
an augmented choir. The orchestra played Tchaikovsky's 
‘Symphony Pathetique,’ Gounod’s ‘ Marche Solennelle,’ 
Elgar’s Imperial March, the Notturno from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and Walford Davies’s 
‘Solemn Melody for organ and strings.’ Mr. John Munks 
(organist and  choirmaster) was the conductor, and 








Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson (Nottingham) was the organist. 
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FEDERATION OF MASTER ORGAN-BUILDERS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

The first annual general meeting of this Society was held 
at the Royal Station Hotel, York, on January 21, the 
president, Dr. A. G. Hill, in the chair. The balance-sheet 
for the year was adopted, and the officers for 1915 elected. 

Mr Arthur Harrison (Messrs. Harrison & Harrison), 
chairman of the executive board, gave an_ interesting 
account of the work of the Federation during 1914, the 
year of its inception. He pointed out that the crisis 
through which the organ-building trade was now passing was 
by farthe most serious in its history, and showed that the 
Federation—by the issue of circular letters to the Press and 
leading clergy, as well as by other means—had been able to 
lessen the blow dealt by the War. He welcomed the spirit of 
friendliness among themselves, and said that though they must 
always be competitors, there was a common ground where 
their interests met on which it was hoped to build up an 
organization that would prove to be of lasting benefit to 
their industry. There could be no more hopeful augury 
than the position attained by the Federation in the first 
year of its existence, despite the terrible handicap of the War. 


The new organ at St. John’s Parish Church, Blackpool, 
was dedicated and opened on February 3, when 
Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford gave a recital. The instrument 
is a fine specimen of the work of Messrs. Willis & Sons, 
and was heard to advantage in a programme that included 
Bonnet’s ‘ Variations de Concert,’ Mendelssohn’s first Sonata, 
a Bach Trio, and the player’s own Recessional March. 


A choir Festival took place at Mansfield Road Wesleyan 
Church, Nottingham, on January 24, when a lengthy selection 
from ‘ Messiah’ was performed, under the direction of Mr. 
Herbert Richards, with Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson at the 


organ. The soloists were Miss Dorothy H. Wilson, Miss 
M. Roebuck, Miss Franklin Pearson, and Mr. Albert 
Barrass. 


The Bradford and District Association of Organists and 
Choirmasters met on January 30, when the series of 
recommendations contained in the recently-published 
‘Report on church choirs’ in the Diocese of Wakefield 
was discussed. The day's proceedings included an organ 
recital in the Eastbrook Hall by Mr. W. Wolstenholme. 


Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ was sung at Faversham Parish 
Church on January 28 by the local Institute Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. W. J. Keech conducted, and also played 
Boellmann’s ‘Suite Gothique.’ £20 was collected in aid 
of the Mount Hospital for Sick and Wounded Soldiers. 


Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeeus’ was performed at the 
Tabernacle Chapel, Llanelly, on February 2, with orchestral 
accompaniment. The soloists were Madame Jennie Ellis, 
Miss Louise Llewellyn, Mr. David Thomas, and Mr. George 
Llewellyn. Mr. C. Meudwy Davies conducted. 


On Thursday, February 4, at a meeting of the churchwardens 
and congregation at Market Square Church, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Mr. W. Lewis was presented with a valuable gold watch 
and chain on his resignation, after forty-one years’ service, 
of the position of organist and choirmaster. 


A performance of ‘ Messiah’ was given in St. James’s 
Church, Morpeth, by the Morpeth Patriotic Chorus, on 
January 27. Mr. J. Wyatt conducted. The proceeds 
(about £18) were given to the Belgian Relief Fund. 


_ Bach’s * Passion according to St. John’ was given 
impressively at St. Anne’s, Soho, on February 19. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 
Mr. W. Wolstenholme, at Bradford—Prelude, Fugue, and 
Variation, César Franck. ‘ 
Mr. Allan Brown, Upper Tooting Wesleyan Church— 
Phantasy on the National Anthems of the Allies, Pearce ; 


——___ 

Mr. T. Halsall, Christ Church, Southport—Song of Ty; 

John E. West. , a 

Mr. Harvey Grace, St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 
Introduction and Fugue in F, Rhetnderver. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Magnus-the- Martyr—Sonay ; 
F minor, Xketnberger ; St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Chor, 
Sonata in E minor, Aferhe/. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Halifax Place 
Nottingham—Concert Overture in G, Zyon. 

Mr. F. J. Buckle, St. Paul’s, Herne Hill—Lament, Harey 
Grace. % 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Halifax Plage 
Nottingham—Offertoire in D minor, Aggs. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesley Church, Salisbury 
No. 12, Core//i ; Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminste 
Fantasia in F, Aes?. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church—Visin 
Rheinberger. 

Mr. Matthew Kingston, East Cliff Congregational Char, 
Bournemouth—Symphony in D minor, Gzz/mant, 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool 
Choral in A, No. 3, César Franck; Intermeno aj 
Scherzoso, Ricinberver. 

Mr. Herbert Ellingford, Royal Albert Hall—Dithyran), 
Harwood. 

Mr. T. D. Huxley, St. Mark’s Church, Saltney—Fantas 
and Fugue in G minor, Sack 

Mr. Edmund W. Goldsmith, St. Mary’s, Wellingborough 
Rhapsodie on Breton Folk-Songs, Sazzt-Saéns. 

Mr. F. Heddon Bond, St. Mary’s, Wellingborough 
Sonata No. 2, in D major, Guz/mant. 

Mr. C. J. Wood, St. Mary’s, Wellingborough— Ein’ few 
Burg ist unser Gott,’ Aarg-E/ert. 

Mr. H. S. V. Shapley, St. Margaret’s, Bethersden—Toceat, 
Driffell. 

Mr. William H. 
MacDowell. 

Mr. H. L. Balfour, St. Matthew’s, Ealing Commo- 
Prelude and Fugue No. 1, in C minor, Mendelssohn. 
Mr. F. C. Welling, St. Michael’s, South Bromley, E- 

Legend, Harvey Grace. 


Squan 





Dawes, -E£olian Hall—Pastonk, 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. F. J. Attfield, organist and choirmaster, St. Bamabss, 
Peterborough. 

Mr. W. J. C. Hewison, organist and choirmaster, Chns 
Church, Rotherhithe. 

Mr. George A. Russell, organist and choirmaster, Congre: 
gational Church, Sutton Coldfield. 








Reviews. 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, in F. By John Ireland. 
(Novello’s Parish Choir Book, No. 916.) 
Grant, O Lord. By Josiah Booth. 

Lighten our Darkness. By Josiah Booth. 
Short Anthems, Nos. 223 and 224.) 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Although Mr. Ireland’s music makes no great demant 
upon organist or singers, it is full of interest, being 
nelodious and well laid out for voices. The harmo} 
generally is bold and diatonic, and the work as a result 
strong, and free from the secular and ‘ part-song’ flavou 
that so often disfigures settings of the Canticles. 

Mr. Booth’s anthems are brief settings of the collect for 
the fifth Sunday after Trinity (a prayer for Peace) and 
familiar third collect at Evensong. Both avoid repetition® 
words, and, sung unaccompanied, would be a welcome 
change from the so-called ‘vesper’ with which evenilg 


(Novello’ 





Royal Albert Hall—Grand Cortége, Zemare. 


services often conclude. he music is simple and devoti 









-Songof Ting dwin H. L 

ONE OF Tri -uptiale. By Edwin H. Lemare. 

™ -_ mc Viriatlons. By J. Stuart Archer. 
, Munster Square. fime-Poems. By Oliver King. 

~— “the Organ (New Series), Nos. 36 37, and 38.) 
artyr—Sonay . El cherso- Fugue. By Edwin H. Lemare. 

le Abbey—Chon Original Compositions for the Organ, No. 47.) 
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Rain before Seven. 
Eric “ Leadbitter. Pp. 373: 
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‘Minuet ’ is easy. 














58 
comm 
ofthe beaten track. 

The ‘Tone-poems’ of Mr. 


Pastoral ), 


MacCunn. 


doit justice. 


By C. W. Pearce. 


Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.) 


George Allen & Unwin.) 











(Original Compositions for 


(Recital Series of 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


short, but very dainty and telling, Mr. Lemare’s ‘ Minuet’ 
gould rank amongst his most popular works. Especially 

is the treatment of the theme on pages 4 and 5, 
here a delicate staccato counter-melody is added. 


Mr. Stuart Archer’s ‘ Romance’ is a melody with a really 
tic flavour about it, and his Variations are interesting 
ents evolved from it, not mere superficial decorations. 
is plenty of contrast between the various treatments, 
ithe work would make a successful item ina recital. 
only moderately difficult. The section in 5'4 time shows the 
r’s skill in the management of a rhythmical scheme 


Oliver King are entitled 
nspectively ‘Horizon bleu (Aubade),’ ‘ Ranz des vaches 

‘The crimson sunset,’ and ‘Evening Hymn.’ 
(f the four, perhaps the first and second are the most 
aeessful, but all are distinguished alike by a melodiousness 
stich, while simple, is never obvious. 


ay. 
The subject of Mr. Lemare’s ‘ Scherzo-Fugue ’ is @ /a gigue, 
i gringing text from which is evolved a most attractive 
jeourse. The whole work shows that the fugue form, 
undled freely, can produce music with an appeal for other 
tun scholastic ears. Mr. Lemare has written in genuine 
wg style, with results as grateful for the player as for the 
ieaer. Decidedly a most successful recital work. 


lomance ix G. For violin and pianoforte. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 
Of the making of Romances there is no end ; and what 
cher appellation, one may ask, admits from a musical 
sandpoint of so many possibilities of treatment ? Mr. Hamish 
MaCunn’s Romance in G for violin and pianoforte leans 
wards the lyrical side of the romantic, rather than to 
teepic. It flows along gracefully for the solo instrument, 
isan interesting episode on the G string in the relative 
anor, and presents no special difficulty from a technical 
pint of view—but it requires really artistic interpretation to 


The rhythmic phrasing is well varied ; ingenuity is shown 
nthe avoidance, in the first subject, of the formal four-bar 
phrase ending with an orthodox cadence. 
te musical interest, enhanced by the skilful harmonic 
«companiment, never flags. Violinists will do well to 
osider this Romance as an effective little programme-item, 
coming somewhat under the same class as those successful 
wls ‘Chanson de Matin’ and ‘ Chanson de Nuit ’ by Elgar, 
ad ‘Auf Wiedersehen’ by Herbert Brewer. 


The result is that 


Phantasy on the National Anthems of the Allies. 


[G. Schirmer, Ltd.] 
Dr. Pearce has made ingenious and effective use of the 
‘nous airs. ‘Rule, Britannia’ is skilfully combined, first 
Soe” Russian Hymn, and later with ‘God save the 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Musicians of To-Day. By Romain Rolland. Translated 
by Mary Blaiklock, with Introduction by Claude Landi. 
Pp. 324 + xii. Price 2s. 6d. net. (London: Kegan Paul, 
in the 19th Century. Second Series. Contains, 
mer alia, ‘The History of Music.’ By F. Bonavia. 
Price 35. 6d. net. (London : Longmans, Green & Co.) 

A novel on musical topics. 


The Musical Quarterly. A new American publication. 
Edited by O. G. Sonneck. Pp. 148. Price 75 cents. 
Contains 10 articles by various American and English 
writers. (We reserve a fuller notice.—Ep., J/. 7.) 

The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack for 
1915. Sixty-third annual issue. Pp. 448. (Rudall, 
Carte & Co., Ltd.) This is the most useful year-book 
for musicians that is issued. It contains classified lists 
of performers all over the country. It is an indispensable 
handbook for all connected with musical doings. 








Correspondence. 





‘THE ARTIST AND THE PEOPLE.’ 


S1r,—Only recently, I read for the first time a number of 
your magazine, dated October, 1914, and in it an article 
called ‘ The Artist and the People.’ 

It is difficult to find a short passage in it which conveys 
the whole spirit of the article, but I quote a sentence which 
seems to me to express it—it is, anyway, deplorable enough : 
‘In face of the supreme realities of life, art—even to 
artists and lovers of art—becomes strangely small and unreal.’ 
If by the ‘ realities’ the writer meant overwhelming personal 
sorrow, or a knock on the head, or starvation, his words 
might have a semblance of truth, for these immediate 
personal things fill for a time the personal horizon to the 
exclusion of everything else. But he does not mean by the 
‘realities’ one of these overwhelming personal sensations, 
because he is calmly discussing art and its place, or rather 
lack of place, in war-time. 

Art is an essential part in the life of the nation. It has 
more power than any other language in speaking to a mass 
of people of different views and different societies. Now 
when the life of the nation is stirred there is move need, not 
less, for art,—and the artist, stirred too in sympathy with the 
crowd, wishes to speak in his own language as he has never 
spoken before. Will he say, ‘Listen to great music, 
see great pictures, hear great words’; or will he say, ‘ You 
men who are singing vulgar music-hall tunes, you have 
always sung them, and I have always regretted that they 
must be, but now when so many of you are ‘‘ Tommies” and 
fighting I am going to keep from you all ithe wonderful things 
I might tell you, because—well, because what? Because 
you are only ‘‘Tommy,” and your spiritual, intellectual, 
and emotional life doesn’t matter?’ (I wonder how much 
‘Tommy ’ himself would like ¢#a¢ point of view), or because 
‘I am an artist and therefore a ‘‘solitary” soul.’* If he 
says this last he will be labouring under a delusion, and he 
will be an odd kind of artist into the bargain. All souls are 
solitary, he no more than another—moreover the artist can 
get into touch with the rest of mankind as no other being 
can. It is his wish to get into touch; the artist who is 
content to keep his work to himself is as odd as the orator 
who is content to speak always to an empty room. 

Not for a moment do I mean that the strong young artist 

is to sit at home. He must go to the trenches or prepare to 
go. His art won't suffer. It is said of Michael Angelo 

that he ‘ worked with his sword in one hand and his chisel in 

the other’—it is actually true that he worked with them turn 

and turn about when he was doing some of his greatest 

work—and though in modern warfare the artist cannot work 

like that, yet his spirit can remain the same. There is 

nothing in the possession of a sword which need make him 

a deserter from the artist ranks. To mention a detail, the 

artist’s note-book does not come back empty even from this 

War. 

It is easy to talk glibly of ‘fiddling while Rome is 

burning,’ and when the phrase is hurled at us we are 

inclined to think we must be doing something heartless. 

Certainly it would be hateful to fiddle callously while the 

city burned, especially if one had caused the fire, but I 

cannot see that it applies to music in war-time. Let me give 

an opposite case: ‘ The ship’s band played as the ship went 

down.’ Do we look upon the bandsmen as heartless, or as 





* «The true artist's pleasure is a solitary thing’ (o/de ‘The Artist 





and the People’). 
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brave men doing all that they could? Playing while the 
ship goes down does not apply either, but it serves to con- 
tradict the ‘ fiddling’ idea. 

The writer of your article says in effect that it requires a 
certain ease of life to feel that art is real. One might refer to 
Michael Angelo again, but he is not a solitary example. 
Look at the history of the greatest art periods—were they 
times of ease? I think not. I think we shall find that art 
has lived alongside of war and great upheavals. 

As to the artist feeling at times that his work is not worth 
while : believe me, that is a feeling he shares with all 
mankind—it comes generally from overwork, or lack of 
appreciation. The importance of the ‘critical appraisement 
of music’ depends, I think, on how the critic regards his 
work—as a means of showing his own sharp wits and powers 
of satire, or as the important, responsible work of helping to 
sift the good from the bad. It is, I fear, more often the 
artist and the critic who live in ‘different worlds’ than the 
artist and the people. 

As a nation we have no doubt been apathetic about art, 
and we have allowed a bad substitute for art to creep in and 
get a great hold on many. We are told very frequently just 
now that as a nation we have been apathetic about many 
things, and that the War has waked us wonderfully from that 
apathy. Well, the time of the awakening of a nation is no 
time for an artist to throw away his birthright. 

Yours faithfully, 


Northcroft, Uxbridge. S. FOUNTAIN. 


MR. NEWMAN ON FORM AND COMPOSITION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Sir,—The recent discussions on freak-music in the 
Musical Times seem rather futile, if I may venture to say so. 
In your November number Mr. Newman naively confesses 
that he has studied many books on harmony, but could 
never understand one of them. This one can easily believe, 
but why need he take so much of your February number to 
labour the point? It is nothing to make a song about. 
Grammatical rules, I take it, are convenient generalisations, 
nothing more. If Mr. Newman or Dr. Eaglefield Hull can 
dig out a few score or a few hundred exceptions to the 
millions of harmonic progressions which conform with what 
our ears tell us is right, should we therefore scoff at a sound 
generalisation? Is not bad grammar bad grammar when 
Shakespeare writes it?—or even when Mr. Newman writes 
it? But nothing this latter gentleman can say will alter the 
fact—known to all musicians—that consecutive fifths, 
sevenths, ninths, and fourths are possible so long as you 
don’t hear them, but ugly when you do. Let it go at 
that.—Yours truly, 

TEACHER. 


MR. NEWMAN ON CONSECUTIVE FIFTHS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Sir,—I feel constrained to say how much I appreciate 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s comments upon the above-named 
‘vexed question.’ Many teachers will, I am persuaded, 
echo this appreciation. 

I remember that the Chazch 7Zimes musical critic, in 
reviewing one of my works, described two chords in a 
certain passage as ‘hideous consecutive fifths.’ I demurred 
to this. They were not ‘hideous,’ but harmonious : 
I wrote them intentionally, and I stick to themnow. Of 
the two chords in question, the first was an inversion of the 
dominant ninth, and the second a common chord ; the 
first was a short note, and the second a longer note, and 
neither of them were ‘ outside’ parts. 

I felt that I was right and the Church 7imes critic was 
wrong, but I did not quite know how to say so. Mr. 
Newman has now shown me how. I suppose it would be 
too much to expect that the Church Times critic will offer a 
word of retractation ? 

Anyway, as Birmingham is my native town, it seems to 
me quite appropriate that ‘absolution’ for these fifths 
should come from the musical critic of a leading Birmingham 
journal.—Yours, Xc., 

MATTHEW KINGSTON. 

Shortlands, Kent, 
February 2, 1915. 


——e _ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMgs,’ {une 

S1r,—It would be an impossible task, even fq Mk ‘oaks 
Newman, to frame any rules for guidance in matters msg, case 
that should be absolutely ‘ fool proof,’ and he has nodifig. Per 
in demonstrating, by ‘ madly thrusting his right foot into bs ‘bests 
left-hand shoe,’ that the rule I quoted produces g pers gos 
every time. May I give, as a single example, one of 4, 
illustrations he brings forward ? : 





“gett 575% a Mi wk 











In this extract from Borodin Mr. Newman says it is up at | 
the fifths that the charm of the passage depends. I a 
afraid he will not find many people to agree with him. Ply 
the fifths alone and they are far from attractive. On tk 
other hand, the position of the chords may be rearrangedsox JB ye 
to remove the fifths entirely, without robbing the passaged te 
lits character. In my opinion the effect is due chiefly to th 
smooth and graceful way in which the harmony slides fron 
A major to the remote key of B flat and back again, ani # 5,, 
partly also to the delicate embroidery of the non-harmoni: 4 
notes with which the passage is adorned. Such an examplea 9 iy 
this is expressly provided for in the rule which I quoted, BF p55. 
the interesting progression as a whole making the fifth § 
invariably tolerable, and in this case positively pleasing. Th 

And so on with the other examples in spite ¢ & pi, 
Mr. Newman’s most entertaining demonstrations to tk § 5, 
contrary, the rule fits each case excellently, if only itis tet Wy 
on properly. ad 

Mr. Newman’s own rule, ‘Consecutive fifths are night 9 9 
when the composer meant them and wrong when he did'nt, 
is obviously not meant to be taken seriously, for in nine cas yf, 
out of ten the composer is not thinking about consecutives “re 
all. They turn up as a kind of harmonic by-product aloy § 4, 
with other things of much greater importance. It is in jas no 
such cases as this that the usefulness of the rule I quoted 3. 
becomes evident. - 

Mr. Newman quotes Dr. Prout, and proceeds to attack 9 4: 
teachers of harmony on the ground of his quotation. I har om 
not attempted to defend Dr. Prout’s methods. If Me Bi, 
Newman was brought up on a diet of chords of the thirteenth 9 5. 
and their inversions, he has my sympathy. My object § 
returning to his illustrations has been to remind him agut Fe 
that there are teachers at work whose methods are in sha 
contrast to those he so unsparingly condemns.—I am, &c., ( 

E. O. TURNER. : 

Moseley, Birmingham, 

February 13, 1915. 


MUSIC AND NATIONALISM. unde 

Mr. Ernest NEWMAN writes: Mr. Toye asks m 
whether the article of Mr. Calvocoressi from which I quote 
was written before or after ‘Le Sacre du Printemps a 
‘Le Rossignol.’ The article appeared in the J/usica! Time: 
of August, 1911, and therefore before these two works ¢t 
Stravinsky had been given to the world. But if Mr. Toye ls 
wishes to suggest that Mr. Calvocoressi, like himself, m0 


nw 


longer regards Stravinsky as ‘ Russian,’ I may say = H 
countenance for the suggestion is to be had from aE don 
Calvocoressi’s article on ‘Modern Russian Music’ in t I 


Music Student for November, 1913—in which * Le Sacteé quer 
Printemps’ is discussed, and in which Stravinsky § Beli 
called ‘the greatest of the living Russians’ ; nor in theappt 
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—_—— 
tape, 1914, in which there is not a hint that Mr. Calvocoressi 
igoks upon Stravinsky as a Russian who has somehow 
to be ‘ Russian.’ 
Perhaps Mr. Toye will be kind enough to develop his 
desis for us. Is it that the leopard after all can change his 


gots 


A TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
$ix,—At the head of the first article in the 
february issue of the Afwstcal Times you permit yourself 
ie following reflection: ‘For our part we think that on 
jewhole critics deal very sympathetically with British music, 
wd they are as glad as are the public and the publishers 


















when “Re man arrives.’ 

The latter clause of this sentence contains the germ of all 
national musical sins committed against the British 
gmposer for generations. ‘ /V7hen the man arrives,’ *‘ when 
yy man arrives,’ ‘when the sav arrives,’ ‘when the man 
ymtes.’ Put the accent on every word in turn, just as you 
sese—it means the same; only each variation brings 
sorelief that prevalent attitude of «vazt/ng for a finished thing. 

While the leading educational authorities—such, for 
stance, as the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
aj Royal College of Music, continue to select foreign music 
4 their examinations, it is obvious that British composers 
vill have a vast channel for their activities cut off. The 
duational branches of music naturally absorb the higher 
gps of musical composition, and the instruction in taste 
tuta child receives from, say, the Associated Board in the 
gketion of his music becomes a permanent thing in after 
i Foreign publishers also take shrewd care to follow up 
sey commercial advantage of their happy position—the 
msition in trade given to them by the Associated Board, Xc. 
Those advantages are considerable in many ways undreamt of 
iy the Associated Board, but they are of such importance 
tut publishers are debarred from giving opportunities to 
hitish composers, which they otherwise wou/d do, if the 
mutket had anything like a British atmosphere about it. 

The conclusion is this—if you gag the composers of 
irtain, you cannot expect them to sing to you, much less 
sg masterpieces to you. 

When the War burst upon us, countless teachers begged 
ad prayed their friends to tell them of any good British 
janoforte music that they knew, and to-day teachers 
goerally are eager to find every possible example of it. 
before the War teachers were following tradition and 
reign publishers were busy. But markets change, seeds 
uke root, and lessons are learned in many unexpected ways. 
Among the difficulties of pianoforte teachers must be added 
lut of ‘ finding’ good music, and I am of opinion that a 
watral room in London where they could see every 
aditable instance of pianoforte composition by British 
composers would be a boon. It would have to be managed 
a such a way that all publishers would be eager to send 
gecimens of their publications. —Yours, Xc. 

ERNEST AUSTIN. 
February 8, 1915. 


OBITUARY DATES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
HILL FAMILY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
_ Dear S1r,-—-I wonder if amongst the readers of your 
oumal there is anyone who can give me the following 
information, viz., the exact dates of the deaths of the three 
indermentioned members of my family : 

(1) Henry Hill, a musician, who, with Teobaldo Monzani, 
carried on a music publishing business under their 
joint names during the early part of the last century. 

2) Henry Hill, son of the above, also a musician, who 
continued to carry on the business founded by his 
father. 

(3) Frederick Hill, a well-known flute player, and a brother 

of the last-named Henry Hill. 
Henry Hill, jun., died in 1841 and Frederick in 1852, but I 
stould like to know in what month. 

I should be greatly obliged if you would insert the above 

hie m your journal. Thanking you in anticipation.— 
lieve me, Yours faithfully, 


GOLDMARK’S ‘ THE QUEEN OF SHEBA.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


DEAR S1R,—In your obituary notice of Carl Goldmark, 
in the February issue of the A/usica/ Times, you state, with 
reference to his opera ‘ Die Kinigin von Saba,’ that ‘ being 
based upon a Biblical story, it has not yet been staged 
in England.’ 

May I remind you that an English version of this opera, 
under the title of ‘The Queen of Sheba,’ was produced in 
this country by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, on April 12, 1910, with the 
following cast: King Solomon, Charles Victor; Assad, 
Walter Wheatley; High Priest, Alexander Richard ; 
Baal-Hannan, Hebden Foster ; Salamith, Beatrice Miranda ; 
Astaroth, Annie Van Dyck; the Queen of Sheba, Doris 
Woodall ? 

It was also given at the Kennington Theatre, London, by 
the same Company on August 29 of that year, the only 
alteration of the cast being the substitution of Mr. 
George M. Reid for Mr. Hebden Foster as ‘ Baal-Hannan.’ 
—Yours very sincerely, 

EpwIin G. CLARK. 

Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

[We thank our correspondent for drawing attention to our 


misstatement. Both performances were duly recorded in 
the .Wusical Times, 1910.—ED., .1/.7.] 








Obituary. 





We regret to record the following deaths : 


C. BONNELL, at Oxford, on February 14. A very 
remarkable singer of the old Cathedral school, he was born 
at Lichfield in 1845, and was for seven years a chorister in 
that Cathedral, and for two years a deputy vicar-choral until 
his appointment to Christ Church, Oxford, by Dr. Corfe, in 
December, 1865. At the close of 1915 he would have 
celebrated the jubilee of his association with the Cathedral 
Choir. He served under three Deans (Dean Liddell, Dean 
Paget, and Dean Strong), and four organists (Dr. Corfe, Dr. 
Harford Lloyd, Dr. Basil Harwood, and the present organist, 
Mr. H. G. Ley) at ChristChurch. A man ofretiring disposition, 
with a strong sense of duty, he was deeply respected by all 
who came in contact with him, and his interpretations of the 
solos of Handel, Boyce, Greene, Purcell, and S. S. Wesley 
can never be forgotten by those who heard him. It is 
interesting to note that his connection with Cathedral music, 
as a chorister and deputy vicar-choral at Lichfield, and a 
lay-clerk at Christ Church, covers a period of fifty-nine years. 


Miss Fanny Crospy (Mrs. F. Van Alstyne), at 
Bridgeport, Conn. (U.S. America), on February 12, aged 
ninety-two. Born at New York on March 24, 1823, she 
lost her sight when only six weeks old and remained blind 
for life. In 1858 she married Alexander Van Alstyne, a 
famous blind musician. As early as 1831 she published her 
first poem, and in 1864 was issued her first hymn, ‘ We are 
going, we are going.’ Between the years 1853 and 1858 
she wrote twenty songs, which were set to music by Dr. 
George F. Root, the well-known composer of ‘Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.’ Between 1853 and 
1903 Miss Crosby wrote over 5,000 songs and hymns, of 
which ‘Safe in the arms of Jesus,’ ‘Onward, upward, 
Christian soldier,’ and ‘ When the dewy light was fading,’ are 
well-known. 


FREDERICK J. BURKE, a prominent figure in the musical 
life of Wexford for thirty-two years, on February 2, 
after a brief illness. He was a pupil of Dr. Grattan Flood, 
and conductor of several musical Societies. His last 
public appearance was as conductor of the Wexford choir at 
the Co. Wexford Festival of June, 1914. 


ERNST SCHIEVER, in Hanover, aged seventy-one. A 
pupil of Joachim, with whom he was associated as second 
violin in the Joachim Quartet, and permanent leader of the 
Richter Orchestra, he resided in Liverpool for thirty years, 
where the concerts of the Schiever Quartet did much to 





ARTHUR F. HILL. 


encourage a taste for classical chamber music. 
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EMILE WALDTEUFEL, at Paris, recently. Although ERNST VON LENGYEL VON BAGOTA, whose death, — ‘BI 
this popular composer of dance music was born at Strasburg | recorded briefly in our February issue. He died recently), 
(December 9, 1837), he was a Parisian practically all through | exact date has, so far as we know, not transpired) , 
his artistic life. He was a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, | consumption in a Berlin hospital. He was born at View, 
and composed many hundreds of waltzes and other light | on August 28, 1893. He showed singular precocity x 4, 
pieces. pianoforte, publicly playing at Budapest at the age of j, § Sd 
He first played in London on November 4, 1907, x, 0 
Grorce Brapy, bandmaster of the famous Cork Barrack | London Symphony Concert. * Bite! 
Street Band, on February 6. He was an_ all-round CHEVALIER ERNEST DE MUNCK, once a wellinon gal 
musician, and his band obtained first prize at the Dublin violoncellist, born at Brussels in 1840. For some time} wari 
Exhibition of 1882 and at the Cork Exhibition of 1883. was Professor at the Guildhall School of Music, and i r 
. ‘ ; : Royal Academy of Music. He married Carlotta Patti, 4 das 
" — WI — = I - T, ay — a, = sister of Madame Patti. _ 
ebruary 5, at 18, Alma Square, London. : ; hae agers ae ee 
at Warwick, on February is. 1833, and was a chorister CHar.es KarLYLe, in his sixty-third year. Formerly fit 
. ose Ber ge > . operatic singer, he settled in London as a teacher of sj th 
in Leamington Parish Church, 1846-48. He studied under fe pra nt teats 4 nae 
G. A. Macfarren, and held the following organist appoint- | 944. - eerie: y) eriti nown and respected as ae gg 
ments: Leamington Chapel, 1847-52; private organist , a As 
to the Earl of Wilton, Heaton Hall, 1859-60; Parish FRANKLIN HAworTH, in the seventieth year of his Mt] 
Church, Banbury, 1860-62; St. Mary, Boltons, London, age. He was for forty-six years organist of St. Peters RC sus 
1862-64; All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, 1864-74; and | Chapel, Seel Street, Liverpool. d th 
from 1874-1909 he was organist and choirmaster at ALFRED D’AMBROSIO, on December 29, 1914, at Nix B® 
St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, London. He composed two | Born at Naples, June 13, 1871. Violinist and compose, §™? 
operettas: ‘Romance and Reality,’ produced at Charing | = 
Cross Theatre, with F. Maccabe in the principal part;! At the moment of going to press, we learn with ma Me 
| regret that Mr. P. Sarpy, the general-manager ani Il og 
secretary of the Copyright Protection Society (Mechanial ep 
Rights), Ltd., died on February 18, suddenly. nt 
THE LATE MR. F. W. RENAUT. r: 
vw 





* Dan’l’s Reed, Easter, 1893. 


Delight,’ German 
Other works are: ‘ National Nursery Rhymes’ (Novello, 
1870), a collection that has become a classic in juvenile 
musical literature (it has had a great vogue, and is still in 
popular demand) ; ‘The Harmonium Treasury,’ two vols. 
(arrangements) ; Six original pieces for harmonium; ‘ The 


and 


The Royal Academy of Music has suffered a severe losin 


| the death of its able Secretary, Mr. Frederick Willan fj ay 


Renaut, who passed away on February 1. He wasbon ff se 
in 1850, and, though largely a_ self-educated man, bai I {op 
attained to a high level of varied general knowledge, which, BF ns} 
united to a manner of great urbanity, was always at tk Bi. 


service of his countless friends. From October, 1891, untl Fe 
a few weeks ago he was for the Academy the man at tk 9; 
helm,—steady, sagacious, untiring, and devoted, the friend ‘|p 


all and the enemy of none. _ If professors or students ere 
needed personal advice they instinctively turned to bim and Hf ag; 
never failed to obtain it. The same methodical busines 


yan 
capacity which made smooth the passage from the warren it I yigte 
Tenterden Street to the stately building at York Gate,: Jf one 


passage bristling with rocks—was gladly placed at the disposs a 




















Choral Service Book,’ 1892; ‘Hymn tunes, with varied 
harmonies ’ (Phillips & Page), 1895 ; Anthems, services, part- 
songs ; song, ‘ Hybrias, the Cretan’ (the words of which 
are a translation from the Greek by Thomas Campbell), | 
generally considered one of the finest bass songs ever written. 
(Most of the foregoing details are taken from ‘ British 
Musical Biography,’ by James D. Brown and Stephen S. 
Stratton.) His best-known hymn tunes are: ‘ Day of Rest,’ 
‘Church Triumphant,’ ‘ Cross and Crown,’ ‘ Eucharistica.’ 


BERNHARD STAVENHAGE), pianist and conductor, at 
Geneva, in January, 1915. He was born November 24, 1862, 
at Greiz (Reuss). For some years he was a pupil of Liszt, 
to whom he was greatly attached. He came with Liszt to 
England in 1886, when he and the great pianist were the 
guests of the late Mr. Henry Littleton at Sydenham. Until 
1885 he lived chiefly at Berlin, and then he settled at 
Weimar, where in 1890 he became Court pianist to the 
Grand Duke, and in 1895 Capellmeister. In 1901 he was 
elected director of the Munich Royal Academy of Music. 
This post he resigned in 1904, and returned to Weimar. In 





1890 Stavenhagen married the singer, Agnes Denis. 


of the students when inexperience threatened to bring thet 5 Thy 
Musical Union to grief. Such men as he are the stage Bf phe 
managers of real life. The public and the Press see the § fy 
work, yei never realise it : even those they have most benefited BB indiy 
do not always appreciate their value till the aching void J} Rg. 
reveals the magnitude of the loss. There was a memonl J got 
service in Marylebone Church on Friday momirg, § fon 
February 5, largely attended. A portrait was given inow & ‘fig 
issue of September, 1911, p. 575. vdapt 
aleti 
ROYAL ACADEM\ OF MUSIC. M 
Abundant evidence of the excellent educational work beg ff, h 
done at this institution was forthcoming at the Student vod 
Chamber Concert on February 18. The instrumental items 9 4 
included two movements from César Franck’s Pianofort This 
quintet, Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Caprice th 
for violin, a movement from Rachmaninov’s Elegiac Tay fads 
and the Scherzo from a Pianoforte quartet by A. C * 
Mackenzie. Songs by Roger Quilter and Dewy Natic 
completed the programme. the | 
cosimmmnaeniias pw 
The 206th Students’ Concert of the London College fad | 
Music took place in the Concert Hall of the College # fj tut 
February 8. The programme included compositions with 
Chopin, Haydn, Schumann, Beethoven, Wegner, Ambros i nnki 
Thomas, Benedict, Goring Thomas, Elgar, and Cowe ff vhen 
Mr. Thomas Dunhill announces a series of three Chambe re 
Concerts, to be held at the Steinway Hall on the eveniig pon 
of March 2, 9, 16. The programmes should tempt go by la 
audiences. The second concert is to be devoted entitt} se 
to the works of the members of the Society of Wom ach 
Musicians. 
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‘BRITANNIA, THE PRIDE OF THE OCEAN’: 
ORIGIN OF THE SONG AND TUNE. 


By W. H. GRATTAN FLOop. 


Sarely at the present juncture the activity of the British 
Navy in keeping the seas clear must accentuate the proud 
itle for England of * Britannia, the pride of the ocean’! It 
sa matter for genuine satisfaction that in the sad welter of 
mrio which almost all Europe is involved, after six months 
sthe fiercest fighting in the history of the world the ships 
Britannia should continue to keep open the sea routes and 
dgsenable the business of Great Britain and Ireland to go 
masusual. This supremacy of the sea suggests an inquiry 
isto the origin of the song and tune of ‘ Britannia, the pride 

the ocean,’ also known under the title of ‘The red, 

and blue.” 

4s to the origin of ‘ Britannia, the pride of the ocean,’ 
i, L. C. Elson, in his interesting book on ‘ The national 
msic of America’ (1900), devotes five pages to a discussion 
{this song under its Americanised title of ‘Columbia, 
degem of the ocean,’ or ‘ The red, white, and blue >; but 
denet result of his investigation is that the tune is ‘ possibly 
English one.’ 

Before proceeding to examine the American claim for the 
me, it may be well to give the Irish account of its 
ywenance. In the year 1842 a brilliant Irish journalist, 
: Joseph Meany, wrote the words of the song 
‘Btannia, the pride of the ocean,’ and he sent it to a friend 
: London who showed it to Thomas E. Williams, as a 
galt of which Williams composed the tune now associated 
vihthe words, The composer (whose death took place in 
Imdon in 1854) had previously been responsible for the 
dil popular duet ‘Larboard Watch,’ and his name is 
wtated with much ephemeral music of all sorts, including 


‘lad Ullin’s daughter,’ ‘ Army and Navy,’ ‘ Not a drum | 


nsheard,’ ‘Old England for ever shall weather the storm,’ 


i. Meany, the author of the words, subsequently became sal 


:Fenian, and was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
dring in 1890. 

Inthe autumn of the year 1842 the song had quite a 
ngue, especially among the ‘ Tars,’ and it is not surprising 
tatit was soon heard in America. It was heard at Dublin 
ym elderly relative of mine—then a boy of twelve—in the 
milter of the same year, and he told me that he vividly 
rmembered the unction with which the last line of the song 
m given, ‘Three cheers for the red, white, and blue.’ 
Te vogue of the song continued for thirty years; and, 
nhet, only disappeared in recent times. 

The American claim was only made in 1876, and an 
wividual called Thomas a Becket, in a long letter to 
kar-Admiral Preble, explicitly stated that it was he who 


was a memond 


riday momirg fom an examination of his letter, quoted in Preble’s 
was given Now Hi ‘History of the flag,’ it is evident that 4 Becket merely 
waped the English tune to slightly different words— 
= alstituting ‘Columbia’ for ‘ Britannia.’ It would appear 
uta singer named Shaw, who doubtless had got a copy of 
SIC. os the pride of the ocean,’ called on a Becket in 
: (tober, 1843, at Philadelphia, and asked him to set a son 
oe i his benekt at the Chestnut Avenue Theatre. Shaw 
remestd tat wodaced a copy of the song, and a Becket tinkered Meany’s 
ck’s Pianola Taplagiant pone eo rie | a She me 
ae arism was duly published as ‘ *‘ Columbia, the gem 
s Blegue Trl an, wean, ceed, and sung by David T. Sion, 
= arranged by T. a Becket, Esq.’ 
ph. Th Rev. Elias Nason, in he well-known book ‘Our 
. * National Song,’ published in 1869, honestly admits that 
te American song ‘Columbia, the gem of the ocean’ 
. BS ‘set_to the English tune of ‘The red, white, 
don College * fai blue.”’ Rear-Admiral Preble properly points out 
the College# flat ‘The red, white, and blue’ could not be applied 
m positions wth any truth to the American flag, inasmuch as the 
er — sae colours is blue, red, and white, 
an e British flag is properly red, white, and blue. 
three Chambe And even Mr. Gases sadly sahneubotans that the ‘gem 
n the evening #" Me ocean’ is ‘a very odd metaphor to apply to a 
d ‘onal = ‘ntinent over three Pe er miles feead, ond bounded 
evoted entire y land on two of its sides,’ whereas it is evident that it 
ety of Wont —* *Yery apt appellation to bestow upon an island kingdom 





4 


mote and composed ‘Columbia, the gem of the ocean.’ 







From all this it is evident that the American song and 
tune of ‘Columbia, the gem of the ocean’ are merely a 
slightly varied version of ‘ Britannia, the pride of the ocean.’ 
In this connection it is of interest to note that as far back as 
1794 Robert Treat Paine had transformed the words of 


‘Rule, Britannia’ to an American song called ‘ Rise, 
Columbia’—a version which is strangely described by 
Mr. Elson as ‘the earliest of the patriotic plagiarisms,” 
forgetful of the fact that in 1768 the famous ‘ Liberty Song’ 
was adapted to the English tune ‘ Heart of Oak,’ the chorus 
of which is as follows : 


‘In freedom we’re born, and in freedom we'll live ; 
Our purses are ready ; 
Steady, friends, steady! 
Not as slaves, but as freemen, our money we’ll give.’ 


We may, then, safely conclude that the origin of the song 
goes back to 1842, when it was written by Stephen J. Meany 
and set to music by Thomas E. Williams. A year or two 
later it was transformed—but so transparently as scarcely to 
deceive—into ‘Columbia, the gem of the ocean.’ This 
latter version was confined to America, but the original 
continued popular for almost half-a-century. Here are the 
first eight bars of the old song, and it will readily be seen 
that the composer was influenced in no small degree by 
‘La Marseillaise’ : 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS: 
DIPLOMA DISTRIBUTION. 


On January 23, Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, President of 
the College, presented the diplomas to the recently elected 
Fellows and Associates. Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. Alan 
Gray, Dr. Greenish, Dr. Horner, Dr. Eaglefield Hull, 
Dr. C. Harford Lloyd, Dr. Stanley Marchant, Dr. H. W. 
Richards, Dr. Shinn, Dr. Sinclair, Dr. Sweeting, Dr. H. A. 
Harding (hon. sec.), and Dr. Charles Maclean were among 
those present. 

In the course of an interesting speech Sir Alexander 
remarked upon the evidence afforded by some of the papers 
that the candidates did not appear inwardly to hear what 
they wrote. Once the crutches, the figured basses, were 
withdrawn, what appalling revelations were sometimes made ! 
The harmonies, even when not positively unmusical, became 
clumsy and unmeaning. An inner appreciatior of modulation, 
even of the commonest sort, was very often absent. Counter- 
point, fugue, and all else could therefore only be a purely 
mechanical process, with results, correct enough maybe, but 
certainly very dull. It needed no very sharp-eyed examiner 
to pick out, in an instant, by the unmusicality of the 
exercises, anyone who had been working under those 
conditions of mental deafness. He confessed to being quite 
unable to realise what it meant to lack the faculty of hearing 
music through the eye. He could as readily imagine a 
colour-blind painter, and he was sure that this faculty 
could be acquired to a great extent ; and still more was he 
convinced that it was the one imperatively necessary 
qualification to musicianship—which, though assuredly not 
for want of preaching, was, if not entirely neglected, at least 
not yet sufficiently appreciated. Many times had he left an 
examination in a state of depression, and with the feeling 
that all the attempts to improve musical education were being 
made in vain unless this received universal attention. As to 





wh as Great Britain.’ 








some recent ‘frightful’ examplesof modern music, he would say 
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that to whatever country one might trace its original source, 
whatever the causes of its appearance might be—it really 
did not matter—it must be admitted that an evil genius had 
been at work, slowly and gradually befouling the esthetic 
and moral principles of art for many years past with 
unchecked success. Of late a point had been reached when 
*e’en the boldest held his nose.’ What the climax might 
have been they were now, he hoped, saved from considering. 
Keeping to the art which more nearly concerned them, they 
had seen in most lands ballets, plays, and operas with subjects 
of broadest suggestion—when not actual filth—on the 
boards ; and heard hideous sounds in the orchestra, which 
no explanation or compromise could bring within the borders 
of art. Could all this corrupt stuff be sanely considered as a 
desirable product of any known sort of education or culture ? 
Could it be accepted, in any sense, as progress, except in the 
downward direction? Yet this fester had been allowed to 
spread itself, more or less, over every branch of art, and its 
effects had been varied and far-reaching. A few laggards, 
slower-minded, or less receptive, authors and musicians, who 
were happily a long, long way behind in that particular sort 
of invention, had occasionally ventured to make mild 
protests. Perhaps it needed a universal catastrophe to bring 
this about, but if one dangerous and insidious influence was 
to be exterminated by the War, then let it be that one first. 
Whatever country they might hail from, they would be bold 
men who would venture to revive it, or try to lead further on 
that muddy road. We must all take care to prevent that. 
There was just now much unnecessary, and confusing rather 
than enlightening, speculation in the air about the future of 
British music, and the new era it might be entering upon. 
They could not pretend to be soothsayers or seers, but they 
were certain that its atmosphere would at least be a clean 
one, and liberated from the unwholesome ideas which in 
other quarters had prevailed for much too long a time. 

For the Fellowship 100 candidates were examined, of 
whom 17 passed. The Lafontaine Prize was awarded to 
Mr. Dupére. For the Associateship there were 168 
candidates, and 35 passed. The Lafontaine Prize was 
awarded to Mr. Tatam, and the F. J. Sawyer Prize to 
Mr. Harwood. ; 

Dr. Harding spoke of the paper-work and the organ- 
playing, and Dr. Shinn remarked on the Counterpoint 
answers, with special reference to the use of the major sixth 
in the minor scale. He disagreed with a book that had 
been read by candidates in which students were told that 
the major sixth can be used just as they use the minor sixth. 
Dr. Richards also spoke on the organ work, and remarked 
that very few candidates obtained pass marks for 
accompanying at sight. 

Sir Frederick Bridge paid a warm tribute to the work 
of the late Mr. Richard Davidge Limpus, a tablet to whose 
memory had been recently placed in the hall of the College. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Alexander Mackenzie was proposed 
by Dr. Harford Lloyd and seconded by Dr. Sinclair. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

The following communications have been sent to us for 
publication in our columns. It will be seen that both the 
Directory situated in France and England, and the English 
Section of the International Musical Society, wholly decline 
to admit the validity of the Notification issued by the Leipsic 
publishers to the effect that the Society is at anend. The 
Section of the United States of America has expressed itself 
with equal emphasis in the same direction. These three 
countries together furnish not far from half of the total 
number of members. Two-thirds of the members lie outside 
Germany altogether ; and we are informed that even in 
Germany, Prof. Hugo Riemann, representing the Section 
Saxony-Thuringia, has declined to admit the dissolution of 
his Section. In the case of members in this country, 
subscriptions are suspended as from October 1, 1914, and 
until a valid guzd@ fro guo in the way of publications can be 
offered; but such members are invited to retain their 
membership, if only as a protest against the extraordinary 
procedure adopted at Leipsic. 

(Zrans/ation.) 
LEIPsIc, September 30, 1914. 
From Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel to the German Members 
of the International Musical Society. 





The undersigned business-headquarters of the Intematiog: 
Musical Society, which has conducted the labo: : 
ys ADOurs of #. 
Society as a wobile officium to the end of the now ex. 
year, resigns with the present date the administra 
entrusted to it ; it will, that is to say, conscientiously Conelai 
the duties arising out of the Society’s existence so fg },. 
regards the Society as now actually dissolved. ~ 
From the end of this business-year the Society’s organiza. 
is devoid of representation, either in Germany, its birthi.: 
and habitat, or in any other country. Inasmuch as for 4, 
Society-offices, whose incumbents under Statute 3 are elects 
for a maximum of two years, new elections have not take 
place at the proper time, there exists neither a Govemiz 
Body, consisting of the heads of Sections, nor a Director 
(Vorstand) representing the Governing Body. The aj 
President elected according to rule, Geheimnth p; 
Hermann Kretzschmar of Berlin, has on patriotic ground: 
declined to avail himself of the election. The Treasure: 
Geheimrath Dr. Oscar von Hase, has already in the Pa; 
General Meeting expressed his distinct wish to be relieved, 
his office ; for the office of treasurer no new election ty 
taken place. T 
Again, the house of Breitkopf & Hartel, whose thig 
quinquennium of contract expires to-day, has, in oppositir 
to the wish expressed at the Paris Governing Body meetiy 
that the house should continue under contract for at Jas 
one more year, declined to continue the publications (whic 
by Statute 2 are one of the means of carrying out th 
Society’s aims) in the guise of publications of the Internation 
Musical Society; though it has duly completed th 
publications, and will produce an index for the past yea 
The firm has already at the last Paris Congress intimate! 
through its representative that it will make neither th 
Society as such nor its members individually responsible fe } 
the considerable working-losses incurred. It suffices toth 
firm to have worked to the best of its ability for fitter 
years for abiding endeavours towards the organization ? 
international management in musical science. | 
Now that in this domain also, contrary to the Gemz 
people’s patiently-proved desire for peace, the world-Kultz 
must give way to world-war, the representatives of our how 
join in the patriotic movement for withdrawal from « 
international fellowship which has become impossible 
Gladly would we have seen the statutory outward forms fx 
dissolving the Society carried out. As however tk 
component parts of the Society have ceased to exist, and a 
international fellowship is in effect at an end, we here) 
intimate to those members who for themselves or for ther 
Sections or Local Branches declare expressly their retiremet: 
from the Society the full completion and confirmation 
such retirement; and we intimate to the general body « 
members the dissolution of the International Musical Society. 
We are convinced that important literary essays, whic, 
owing to their general importance, have been taken into t | 





columns of the International Musical Society, but have hs 
their origin in the stimulus and energy of the Natiow 
Sections, will still be courageously produced without a worl: 
union. In the various German Kultur-places, where in spt 
of the world-war Art and Science still calmly flourish, m 
Music-Research joyfully persist, so that after the success 
conduct of the present world-war the national motive-for: 
of Germany, already up till now the protagonist, may brig 
to maturity a further golden season of musical knowledge. 
BREITKOPF UND Hartel 

Geschiiftsstelle der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft. 


Resolution of the ‘ English Committee,’ dated February\', 
1915 (No. 2).—(1.) The Committee have had brought : 
their notice a public Notification signed ‘ Breitkopf & Hire 
Geschiiftsstelle der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,’ wn 
date September 30, 1914, copy of which was received © 
this country on January 10, 1915. They have examined @ 
various statements contained in it, and think it better m& 
interests of the Society at large toenterareply tothestatemess 

(2.) Though addressed ‘an die deutschen Mitglieder & 
Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,’ the Notification purpor: 
to dispose of the destinies of the whole Society. © 
May 31, 1914, there were 328 German members 1 & 
Society, and 642 others ; therefore the interests of these * 
(nearly two-thirds of the Society) are treated as nil. 

(Continued on p. 105.) 
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The Musical Tiunes, a character of Love. March 1, 1915 
PART-SONG FOR FOUR VOICES. 


Words by Samvet DanyeLL (1562—1619). Composed by H. M. Hiees. 


Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwitep; New YorK: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FoR THE U.S.A. 
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(Continued from p. 160.) 
(3) The Committee feel that they would not be doing their 
daty if they did not entirely challenge the status of the 
isners of this document. The firm in question, however 
wminent, have no real status in the Society beyond being the 
wotractors for issuing the publications, and even that 
contract is not recognized in the Statutes. The ‘ Geschafts- 
gelle’ is merely their office for carrying out the said contract, 
and the ‘ Verwaltung’ quoted does not extend beyond the 
erations of the said contract. 
(y) It is evident on the face of it, that a firm so situated 
tyre no power to notify to the general body (4//gemeinhert) 
¢ members the extinction (Zr/ischung) or dissolution 
Iusammenbruch) of the Society. Nor again to decide 
shether this or that part of the Society’s organization has 
sppeared. Nevertheless, as the Notification brings forward 
yhnical arguments on these various heads, it seems better, 
sabove said, to meet them with answers equally detailed. 
1) The Directory ( Prasidiums-Vorstand).—The Notifica- 
stion states that Geheimrath Dr. Hermann Kretzschmar 
asthe sole person elected President according to rule, and 
dat he had on patriotic grounds declined the appointment, 
nd proceeds to deduce from that fact and from the 
gplication of the two-year limit of Statute 3 to the other 
ses, that no Vors¢and any longer exists, and that the Society 
destitute of central officers. The report of the delegate 
fom this country to the Paris Congress puts the matter in 
sestion on a very different footing. So far from the appoint- 
nent above-mentioned being the only one made according to 
nie, the transaction was in fact abnormal. In 1908, 1910 
nd 1912 the elections for the three offices of the Vorstand 
vee conducted in conformity with the principle and 
iite-indication of Bye-law 1 towards the end of September, 
ai by obtaining the written vote of each President of a 
\ational Section, who in this case cannot vote by proxy 
we Bye-law 7). Contrary to these precedents, the Treasurer 
{the Society, at a Governing Body meeting on June 3, 1914, 
m months before the due date, without the knowledge of 
tstwo colleagues on the Vorstand, without any previous 
utice to the members of the Governing Body many of whom 
ree present there by proxy only, and without the transaction 
wing on any Agenda, introduced the question of this 
gpointment for immediate decision. Whether it was 
rgularly or irregularly conducted, however, the appointment 
tnomination was not to take effect until October 1, 1914, 
ud according to the evidence before this Committee, Prof. 
Kretzschmar seceded from the Society five or six weeks before 
tut date ; consequently it is evident that the whole 
msaction lapsed. The existing President and his two 
vileagues found themselves then in the position of 
siting the usual September elections. But the War, which 
avlved so many countries, made these impossible. And 
wlges silent inter arma, the Vorstand officers remained 
2 occupation of their respective offices. By the present 
wiification Geheimrath Dr. Oscar von Hase has seceded 
tom the Society. There remain Dr. Ecorcheville, of Paris, 
ad Dr. Maclean, of London; the ‘English Committee’ 
reognize these as the President and Secretary of the Society 
ntl such time as an election is possible, and look to them 
0 do their duty in maintaining the constitution of the 
seiety meanwhile. 
(6) The Governing Body (Priisidium) and the National 
Sutions.—The Notification states that the Society has ceased 
ty have any representation by Sections, whether within 
Gemany or outside of it; using again the argument of the 
‘woyear limit. According to information received by this 
Committee, that is not completely true even within Germany 
tel Outside Germany it is palpably untrue. Here are 
‘wtexamples. The Section of Belgium put itself in order 
specific election of officers in November, 1912, and apart 
wm the War had at the date of the Leipsic Notification still 
‘month to run according to the two-year clause. The 
United States Section acted similarly on January I, 1913, 
so had three months to run; and has probably 
‘mplied with the rule in detail on January 1, 1915; the 
on of Northern France (Paris) on January 29, 
1914, with fifteen months to run, and the Section of 
Great Britain and Ireland on March 10, 1914, with 
*ghteen months to run. It is true that, while complying 





comply with the precise date (September 30) specified by 
Bye-law 1. But Bye-laws have not the force of law, and, 
owing to the variation of local circumstances and the self- 
governing powers specially given by Statute 3, the 
September 30 date of Bye-law 1 has in the case of 
Sections been as often neglected as followed. The Sections 
are the backbone of the International organization, and it 
is not likely that any Sectional Vors/and will allow itself to 
be dispossessed on the ground of a trifle such as that, 
especially in the present crisis. This Committee will 
certainly not do so. 


(c) The Publications. —The Notification states that, as the 
contract with Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel is over, the 
publications of the Society have ceased. This Committee 
have no desire to say anything discourteous, but must point 
out that there are other means of publication, which could 
if necessary be employed. 


(a) The whole Soctety.—The Notification states that the 
firm would gladly have carried out all the forms necessary 
for the dissolution of the Society, but as all its component 
parts have ceased to exist they cannot do so, and can only 
hereby declare the Society to be at an end. As above said, 
the firm have no power to make any such pronouncement ; 
the component parts do continue to exist, and an apology 
like the one given cannot set aside the imperative conditions 
of Statute 11, a Statute evidently designed to meet large 
and crucial occasions like the present. 


(5.) The English Committee have regarded it as their 
bounden duty to employ the information at their disposal 
in defence of the Society and its constituent parts, and 
therefore to record these remarks; they desire however 
simultaneously to express their high appreciation of the 
signal and beneficial activities in the interests of the Society 
which have been shown in the past by Messrs. Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


This national institution pursues its course with fine 
optimism, and is rewarded with much greater success than 
was anticipated. On January 26 Mr. Beecham conducted. 
Probably to many of the audience the most absorbing piece 
was Delius’s Tone-poem ‘ Paris.’ Although it is difficult to 
realise where the Paris we know comes in, there can be no 
question as to the abstract beauty of the music. Borodin’s 
Symphony in B minor, Ethel Smyth’s Overture to ‘The 
Wreckers,’ and Liszt’s second Pianoforte concerto in A, 
played by M. Sapellnikov with great brilliancy, were the 
other items. 


On February 11 Mr. William Wallace’s somewhat austere 
Symphonic poem ‘ Wallace’ (a tribute to his famous 
namesake) opened the concert. Debussy’s Nocturne, 
(Nuages, Fétes, Sirenes) were features. The female-voice 
parts of the third one were sung by a small choir not very 
perfectly. Madame Edvina sang Charpentier’s ‘ Depuis le 
jour,’ from ‘ Louise.’ Miss Isolde Menges (who by the way is 
not a German) played very impressively Bach’s second Violin 
concerto in E minor. But to many who stayed the concert 
out the electrifying interpretation of the ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique’ (Berlioz) will be a permanent memory. 
Mr. Beecham, who conducted, surpassed himself in this 
number. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


On February 12 a concert of chamber music was given by 
the students. The programme included the Brahms Quartet 
in G minor, Op. 25, and Dvorak’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 51. 


At the concert given on February 16 the students boldly 
attacked Verdi’s ‘Requiem.’ The choir was not well 
balanced, nevertheless the work was fairly well presented. 
Mr. A. L. Benjamin was the soloist in a performance of 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations. Sir Charles Stanford 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
LECTURE TO UNTRAINED LISTENERS. 

Dr. H. Walford Davies dealt daringly with this subject on 
February 6, before a good audience. His appeal was a 
psychological one, and not dependent upon conventional 
technical analysis. If all his hearers did not follow his 
rapid unfolding, they obviously enjoyed the apt illustrations 
he played on the pianoforte. We are glad to give our 
readers nearly a verbatim report. 

I.—PRELIMINARIES. 

There are many delightfully receptive listeners to music 
who say: ‘I love it, but I do not understand it.” One may 
venture to doubt their own verdict. Can a thing that is 
quite uncomprehended be a thing loved? Probably behind 
the untrained listeners’ love of music there must always be 
at least a partial comprehension of it, though unknown or 
unclear to themselves. Bergson, that master of homely 
simile, has somewhere compared the failure of the mind 
quite to grasp a subject with the failure of a piece of string 
quite to contain a parcel ; and he suggests that often it is but 
a small addition, a little reach forward of the mind in the 
one case, or a fragment more string in the other, which is 
needed to bring the whole capacity into efficient use. Many 
lovers of music may find that only a slight receptive effort is 
needed, to give them complete grasp of the joys of listening ; 
others, who now frankly run away from music taken by itself, | 
would possibly love it if they understood enough to make it 
worth the pains of sitting out a concert or of taking off their 
To such listeners this lecture is addressed. 





coat to a pianola. 

It may be helpful to approach the subject at a tangent. 
There must be many people ready to admit that they do not | 
comprehend or adequately appreciate artistic wall-papers. | 
[It is possible to grow quite old, and still to like nursery | 
wall-papers best, because of the pictures on them. Is this a | 
sign of weakness? One can imagine the expert designer's | 
reply that it is certainly a little childish to crave for Noah’s | 
Arks or Nursery Rhymes or Bad Books of Beasts on one’s 
walls when designs of exquisite curves, subtle colouring, and 
delicate linear rhythm are available. But the blunt retort of | 
the ignoramus is, that the one means something to him, | 
however trifling, the other means practically nothing. 

Now the ordinary listener to music who likes a song with 
a picture or a story suggested in the words, but who sees 
nothing enjoyable in the mere curve of a melody, is surely | 
like the man or child who can enjoy the nursery wall. | 
paper, but can see nothing in the most graceful pattern or | 
the most convincing designs. Clearly their case is the same. 

An attempt may here be made to supply a musical 
counterpart to the two kinds of wall paper (a) : 
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To this 


to be repeated as the pattern of a paper is repeated. 
one may add a dado (4), and possibly a frieze (c) : 





Played with softness and uniform sameness the whole 
might form a harmless background to all sounds of 
conversation and the like in any ‘ E flat major’ room. For 
a nursery wall-paper, the same figure might be used to 
indicate, let us say, a galloping St. George (d): 


| interesting. 








ee, 
In the dado might reside an old dragon depicted 
dissonant low sounds (e) : 





From these trifling examples it is possible to get a dey 
glimpse of two matters of high importance to a listener:  } 


(1.) Music moves. It is movement, and only movemen 
and that ina unique sense. It moves in time. The ming 
and even the eye, may rest at leisure upon whatever obje, 
it chooses ; but the ear must hear what there is to hey 
moment by moment, and connect by memory the sounds ¢ 
the present with the sound of the past moment, and 
anticipation connect both with sounds that may come. Ths 
gives urgency to the listener’s task. It also make j 
impossible to make a real wall-paper in music, for it gins 
the interest of life itself to any musical inspiration. Any 
or nothing may happen, and that in itself is always 
Music is nothing more nor less than a record 2 
sound of varied and ordered energies. 

(2.) Music, though differing in its nature, is one with wal. 
papers and with all other arts in its aim. It and they exis 
for joy or pastime. It is possible to see at once that th 
wall-papers and the music are gratuitous—not necessiton 
They are there for choice, consequently for joy of some sort 
at least for someone’s joy, for no one chooses that which i 
grievous. Now, all that we do or contemplate for loveis 
necessarily a record of human taste. Art is foremost 
among the gratuities of life. To take a homely example: 
have to use a curtain-pole ; that is a necessity. We choo 
to round it off with an ornate scroll ; that is a gratuity, Ar 
must record taste,—good or bad taste. We may see ho 
this works further : the curve of a lovely tree-branch appealste 
a man’s taste. By nature he is pleased. He dwells upon th 
pleasure, and then again for pleasure he begins to reproduc 
it, let us say, in some decorative tapestry. This constructir 
pleasure of his is called Art. It here that a mo 
important distinction must be made. Superficially, t 
would seem that in nature there is a/ura/ joy, and nat 
there is an attempt to ¢mv/ate or reproduce that whic 
was joyous. It is true that the joys of art are usually 
two-fold. But it should not be inferred that imitationisa 
essential part of the artistic bargain. It ce. stantly 
incidental to it, and there is of course a persistent tendeny 
to repeat a joy. ‘That was good, let’s have it agun,'s 
human instinct which will not be satisfied till it iv: 
something better to take the place of the firs. j*) 
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The 
most serviceable form of imitation or reproduction in ats 
one which has an added joy all its own, and may be callet 
translation or transference of the joys experienced in ot 
way into another medium or surrounding, when the enjoy 


ment seems reinforced from both points of view. If tk 
trifling wall-paper illustrations just given be recollected, 
will be found that whatever slight pleasure they gaves 
traceable to two distinct interests: one a purely must 
one—in which energy and grace, or energy and chm 
expressed in tone, interest the hearer momentarily; & 
other due entirely to the fact that another kind of pleas 
is recalled and revived and translated, and thus at the vq 
moment that a new pleasure comes in sight the know 
pleasure is actively recollected. A new version of it! 
adding its quota of piquancy and interest. This is the une 
double-enjoyment of music-drama in the rare moments whe 
the different impressions are not quarrelling with each ot! 
for possession of our attention. It is most clear that howet 
constantly the imitations or translations of one experienc 
pleasure into terms of another may appear and may pleas® 
there is a primary fundamental joy and cause of joy bebint 
all our artistic doings which is more important to us, and 
pleasure we find in receiving our joys in double harness 8# 
added pleasure,—almost always, as we may see late! 
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— 
belpfal and politic one, but truly not an integral part of the 

in. We shall do well to keep our receptive faculties 

to these two distinct joys that certainly await us in 
pusic—the fundamental, which is behind it all, and the 
igcidental, which is frequently present by reason of its 
estrancing power of suggesting in terms of sound our varied 
aherdelights in actual life. It may be said that music gives 
jiumination in two ways. It is at once a window that 
simits light and a mirror that reflects it. 


II.—THE ENERGY OF ART. 


Keeping these two factors distinct, more light may be shed 
oa the ideal listener’s role if the subject be examined yet a 
jitle deeper. We are often vaguely aware of surpassing 
yeations and analogies, profounder than we can probe, in 
things apparently unlike. We find like happiness (like 
both in degree and kind) in such different things as a sunset, 
sow movement, a smile, and the sound of the buman voice. 

Ihave heard a friend say: ‘These violas remind me of 
gand-so’s company’ ; and the simile made good sense to those 
who saw the flowers and knew the lady referred to. Now 
where our understanding in one region is clouded orincomplete, 
itis wise to cultivate these analogies in a known region, even 
though we have rather to grope for them at first. 

[Several examples of musical analogies were here given. ] 

When once the imagination responds to the call of music 
there is no end to the added pleasures—which may be called 
thepleasures of artistic transference or translation. But the 














very width and variety of the analogies suggest the thought 
tht perhaps behind the things we love there is some happy 
imate element held in common by them all, which could 
aplain not only our joy in the music but in the thing 
realled by the music. Now it would instantaneously throw 
aflood of light upon all our pleasures if it could be proved 
that they are really traceable to one great principle, to some 
momentous interest that lies behind the music, the scene, 
the friend we admire. It is suggested that we should at 
last take it as a working hypothesis that this is so, and that 
the bare name for the great factor common to all that we do 
a contemplate for choice is vital energy ; and that a fuller 
tame is enthusiasm, which may be described as energy with 
love behind it, or in other words creatrve energy. This is 
distinct from mechanical energy, which concerns artisans 
mther than artists, in which there is no freedom and 
therefore neither art nor interest. Let it be noted that the 
listener or spectator, though fulfilling a less arduous part, is 
tone the less involved by sympathy in the creative energy 
which he only contemplates. A ready confirmation of the 
hypothesis is to be found in what is called the springing curve 
inthe designer’s art. A semicircle is not only uninteresting, 
bat is wrong, being referable to a mechanical circle that ends 
initself, whereas a free or springing curve is right. 

Similarly in music, such a melodic curve as the following 
{A five-finger exercise] is deadening to a degree, whereas all 
us loveliest and most notable melodies show a springing curve. 

\Examples from. Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Chopin, 
were played. ] 

Fora further example in nature, do we not experience 
great delight in the little free-will kick or jump of lambs in 
the fields? This is almost unique among the manifestations 
of vital energy plus freedom which delight us in the spring. 
Itis unaccountable, humorous, irresistible. 

[Further examples were given. ] 

Examples other than musical must not be multiplied here, 
but our human interest, our positive increase of joy in 
Presence of every demonstration of a vital energy that is free 
and loves to be free, seems to be so boundless and so constant 
& to give support to the hypothesis that it is at the back of 
all joys, certainly of all that provoke artistic activity. 

this be so, music is in an enviable position, being nothing 
but energy, the very type in sound of our vital experiences 
and relationships, since it is an incorruptible record of 
Vitality from first to last freely chosen. In its two-fold 
Sgnificance, in both its innate and associated meanings, it 
deals in infinite variety with the free-will energies that form 
man's perennial source of interest. 


III.—MUSICAL MEANINGS. 


It is very interesting to notice how inextricably bound with 
each other the associated and innate meanings of a piece of 






In aslow march, for example, the innate 
significance is simply one of restrained concerted movement. 
By association the movement becomes the tread of feet, and 
nearly always that of a funeral or other solemn procession. 
Associated meanings have limitations, are inconstant, and 


music may become. 


some day end. Innate meanings are limitless, constant, and 
unending. Associated meanings are necessarily dependent 
upon personal surroundings and personal history. They 
must vary with each company of listeners. Everyone 
knows how associated memories may hamper or glorify any 
well-known tune, and the thing recalled often immeasurably 
outweighs the tune that recalled it. Associated meanings 
are narrow, and it would be unfruitful to devote study here 
to that which is determined by every listener variously and 
for him- or herself. But innate meanings are great, and 
are important to us all. It is helpful to every one alike to 
devote attention to them. Any addition to our receptive 
power as to these will greatly increase our scope not only 
musically but vitally and for good. Now that which we call 
classical is that which has expressed something common to 
all in a convincing way. Music’s innate meanings cannot 
better be discerned than in the simple classics, such as some 
Mozart movements, which are simple, complete, unencum- 
bered by any association either of words or programme. 

A word must here be said as to the triple compact 
between composer, performer, and listener. Undoubtedly 
these three persons are ideally one. It is well recognized 
that Shakespeare and his reader are as one and the same 
person. Everyone sympathises with the boy who said 
‘I could have easily written Shakespeare if I had known 
how.’ And the best composer in like manner seems to say to 
us not ‘listen /o me’ but ‘ listen w*A me to this lovely strain.’ 
The very large ego of the long-maned lion at the pianoforte 
is as foreign to the spirit of music as the false audience he 
encourages. Similarly the listener must cultivate a state of 
selflessness and impersonal alertness. The composer’s task 
of getting one particular sum of human energies right is the 
listener’s task too; and the tense silence or the burst of 
applause which sometimes follows the performance of a classic 
confirms this, and says in effect : ‘ It has come right, the answer 
to the sum is found.’ Audiences can probably have little 
notion what a measureless contribution they make to the 
success of music, and to the encouragement in the musicians 
of all that is most capable of giving them joy, by their 
will to listen with alert and intelligent expectancy—to listen 
as it were dynamically, as themselves partners in the 
transaction, which of course they are. 

IV.—RECEPTION AND RESPONSE. 

Now for purposes of our analysis the act of listening may 
be divided into: (1) Reception, (2) Response. 

The first impact of reception is obviously physical. The 
sound should be physically welcome,—pleasurable, but not 
too pleasurable. If the actual experience of sound is painful, 
there is distraction, or a barrier is erected. If on the other 
hand the actual sound is engrossingly pleasing, there is 
equally a barrier, and the means will supplant the end. A 
listener possesses the faculty of adapting his ear to hear so 
much as is congenial in the sounds around him, and this 
faculty works both ways. If the sound is weak in its appeal, 
the listener will do well to give it the fullest possible 
significance. He will go out to meet it and make much of 
it. If the onslaught of sound is aggressive and clamorous he 
will cultivate the power of refusing all that he does not want, 
and steel himself against it. Disparity between the receptive 
power and the thing offered is obviously the frequent cause 
of failure in music, and the sympathetic adaptability of the 
ear does much to remove it. The real business of the ear, 
the moment it has received and as it were filtered the sound, 
is to pass it on to the inward being that responds. Music 
ought to move the heart, said Bach ; also it should obviously 
receive a certain mental sanction, if we are to be thoroughly 
appreciative and enter fully into it. We must be involved 
ear, heart, and mind before we can be said to respond. And 
then we respond with the Imagination. 

To that which interests us and to that alone our being 
responds. Interest will only be awakened when we can see 
some significance in the object of interest. Seeing none, our 
interest and therefore our response is purely a theoretic affair. 
Hence we must at all times and at all costs attach significance 





to the sounds we hear. If innate significance should fail, or 
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not be clear, let associated significance be sought and given 
to every note, and the reward will be unfailing. 

[Here the lecturer began illustrations, first of notes, then 
of phrases largely taken from Mozart, which cannot be 
reproduced. ] 

Strike any note on the pianoforte; by comparison, 
let us say, with a knock on wood, it is pleasing 
to our ear. We pass it on gratefully ‘to the being 
that responds,’ which would probably reply under present 
circumstances, that while it appreciated euphony as typical 
of a state of peace, there was not very much in the gift and 
it would await further events. But if there are no further 
events, there is still imaginative value, even in a single note. 
Let there be silence ; then let this single orderly sound 
emerge and die into silence, and in every hearer the 
maximum appreciation is possible. There no better 
starting point for music than silence, and no better earnest 
of the skill to find its deepest meaning than an adequate 
valuation of a single note. Now, five things may happen 
after this note has sounded: (a) It may be repeated ; 
(6) move upwards by leap ; (c) move downwards by leap ; 
(d) move upwards by step; (e) move downwards by step. 
If it is repeated we shall have the elements of a rhythm ; 
if the rhythm be rapid there will be more vigour in its 
effect than if it be slow. Vigour may also be increased or 
lessened according to the loudness or softness with which it 
is sounded. So vitality may be depicted in two different 
ways simultaneously, and may be varied in such a way as 
to balance the addition of rapidity by a subtraction of tone. 
And all this may go on with the added significance of 
rise and fall in the four other possibilities of procedure 
named above. 

In the Sonata by Mozart (in B flat), here used to 
illustrate, we strike the first note. It is not repeated, but 
falls by leap. Now without going into technicalities, let it 
be noticed that a fall has an effect upon the listener quite 
different from a rise. The one may be identified with 
graceful yielding, or resignation, the other with aspiration, 
or ardour. This is no arbitrary meaning attached to it by 
musicians or by long usage, but obviously an innate meaning 
that can be traced in every natural sound. 

A movement by step has the effect of a journey from point to 

»int. A movement by leap leaves us as a rule in possession 
of the first point, and simply correlates two or more points 
in one scheme. It may sometimes happen that a step can 
convey the effect of a leap. This gives its character to the 
arpeggio of the dominant seventh or added sixth, and in 
modern times has caused the confusion between a scale and 
chord in the whole-tone series. Moving from note to note 
in one chord (arpeggio) is like the recognition and 
enjoyment of inward relationships among diverse things. 
They are ‘brethren dwelling together in unity.” Moving 
from note to note, step by step, is like the recognition and 
enjoyment of diversity of character in things that seem to lie 
near each other. Brahms had a leaning to arpeggio melodies 
of the first kind; Beethoven to the second. Good 
listeners love both. Music’s infinite variety is not derived 
merely from the rhythmic or dynamic possibilities which f 
have barely indicated, nor only from melodic varieties which 
are trulyendless. There is the harmonic element still to be 
noted, and it is perhaps the most endless of all. It is 
unnecessary, in the case of enjoying Mozart, to ask the 
listener to do more than note one harmonic progression, the 
familiar dominant and tonic known as a perfect cadence. 
Here two chords are correlated which have the note F in 
common to link them both aurally and mentally, and the 
rest of their notes are different. They have thus the 
maximum of diversity consistent with a strong thread of unity. 
The history of this progression is intensely interesting. It 
is truly a classic progression, for it has received the sanction 
of every kind of listener from the most inspired and learned 
to the unlettered banjo-player or blower of mouth-organs. 

We may see then that the listener’s equipment should be 
such as will enable him to detect the difference between a 
note and a noise ; between a melody that rises and one that 
falls ; between a slow rhythm and a rapid one; between an 
arpeggio and a scale: and, lastly, that he must perceive 
that there is sound sense and a satisfying completeness in 
the harmonic progression known as a perfect cadence. He 
can then be receptive, and ready for great experiences. 
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i 
Further, as to the response itself. This is only com 
when it involves active participation. After an initial efor 
or two this is easy, and can become habitual. Toappreciay 
the melodic progress—and into this Mozart pour \ 
happiness, his appeal to us, his inspiration—it js ah 
necessary to identify ourselves as completely as we can wih 
its movement. If it fall in graceful curves, the listener om 
experience the curves and their grace as if these were te 

his very life and for the moment controlled his destiny, 
Speaking generally, it would seem that creative ene 
shows three unfailing characteristics : Strength, Grace, a 
Humour, and every variety of shade of these in combinatip, 
They are familiar characteristics to us all, and when this 
complete trinity of qualities is present in any one work ; 








gives the listener great confidence. More often q, 
is preponderant and gives the tone. It cannot be yen 
difficult to any listener judging instantly from the amount ¢ 
sound, from its swiftness or slowness, and from the nature g 
the melodic rise and fall—z.e., whether it is in accord o 
conjunct, whether by step or gently undulating, and so for 
—it cannot be very hard to determine general tone, 4 
the first glance of the ear it is possible to tell that Moza's 
music has for its prevailing characteristics a Celicate grace 
and an abundant vitality. Flowers of many colours hay 
delicate grace. In the early summer they have abounding 
vitality. Ifin need of a simile we may imagine the month, 
May in Mozart. Again, his subject suggests nothing somed 
as a lovable group of children, and his graceful little quips 
vitality and unexpected sallies of semiquavers are pleasing 
for precisely the same reason as the dainty movement, th 
joyous step, the play of features in a child—never sii, 
always interesting to watch. When the prevailing tone js 
clear to us, and especially if we have found a happy analog 
in some past expericnce, we shall be well disposed t 
appreciate infinite variety in detail. In a finely balancei 
sonata there can be no bewilderment in variety, for the tor 
remains as constant and unified as the man’s mind wh 
conceived it; and there can be no monotony, becax 
creative energy is never mechanical, and therefore is infinitely 
but comfortably varied. 
[Two whole movements were here played.] 
V.—CONCLUSION. 

To conclude, it may be said that the listener—and certain) 
the so-called untrained listener—must know himself to k 
no less than the composer’s chosen companion. Beethoven 
pre-eminently wrote for men, not for musicians. Compost 
and listener are ideally on a level—sometimes indeed th 
listener may be on a higher level. The ideal listener is 
(1) Sympathetic in reception ; (2) Dynamic in response. 

He can receive with his ear and find sensuous gratification 
of no mean order ; he can receive with his heart, as Bach 
said, ‘and be moved with sweet emotion’; he can receire 
with his mind and be edified ; but he can only fully respont 
with the imagination. [lis response must be creative too 
The creative cry is in every listener. The composer onl} 
touches the spring (as it were), doubtless in the devout hog 
that his fellows, his peers, the alert listeners, will find th 
joy of wholesome response. 

The deeper we look the more confident we can be tht 
creative joy is really the common property of all men. The 
associated significances of music are so diverse and numberles 
that it is hopeless to try to classify, much less to communicit 
them. But the innate significances are common propett} 
before we can speak of them. Indeed, to speak of thes 
adequately is out of the question, for it is certain that thes 
can touch us all deeper than any words can tell. Theyat 
clearly superhuman. No one is so foolish as to supp 
that the great euphonies of the octave and fifths are dept 
dent upon the human powers to grasp them, just as no of 
can imagine that a rose would cease to yield fragrant 
should there chance to be no human nose near enough © 
sniff at it. And no one in his senses can be so anthre 
pomorphic as to imagine that the secrets of creation are 0 
present in the chord of C major, whether human eats ® 
perceiving or not. Handel exclaimed of his ‘ Hallela# 
Chorus,’ ‘I did see the heavens opened and the gré 
God Himself!’ Though to some it may still be bet! 
noisy chorus, many thousand humble listeners have probabi 
responded with the same lift of the imagination. It1s cleat 
good counsel to give ourselves as listeners, that we shook 
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S only compiy, ff bok with our ears into the most perspicuous and beautiful} Miss Gladys Moger, Miss Marjorie Lockey, Mr. 
an initial fp gasic for the link between the homely familiar things and| Henry Turnpenney, and Mr. Robert Pitt. Mr. Reginald 
To apprecigy ff ie remote unfamiliar mysteries dimly perceived on our | Hughes accompanied. 
zart pours jg fp gental horizon ; we should seek in a slow movement both __ 
m—it js im ibe passing human things which delight us in daily life and The Central London Choral and Orchestral Society gave 
AS We can yi, [he surpassing and transcendent things which we call|a successful concert at the Queen’s Hall on January 25, 
e listener mae jivine. ; ; ; aie when the principal works were Elgar’s ‘The Banner of 
se were pany A second lecture, dealing with ‘ Emergency music,’ given | St. George,’ German’s ‘Nell Gwynne’ Dances, and 
s destiny, [fq February 13, will be reported in our next issue. Sullivan’s incidental music to ‘ Henry VIII.’ The soloists 
: . were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Ella Willmott, Mr. Philip Ritte, 
a —jand Mr. Ernest Bertram. Mr. David J. Thomas conducted. 
The concert was in aid of the British Red Cross Society. 


reative enem 
th, Grace, ani 
ny Grace, ang 
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ind when tg London Concerts. 











y one work j Among the many interesting features of the meeting held 
re often on by the Music Club at the Grafton Galleries on January 25 
innot be very ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. were three ‘ Japanese Songs ’ by Stravinsky, sung to orchestral ' 


the amount of — eee accompaniment by Miss Carrie Tubb. There are doubts as 
n the nature? A ently the policy of this Society in giving its concerts to whether they were performed correctly. A new Légende 
S in accord q (g «Saturday afternoons is a popular one. A huge audience | ¢,¢ violin and orchestra by Delius was played by Mr. Albert 
3, and so forth i 528 present on February 6, when Coleridge-Taylor S$! Sammons, and three of Delius’s songs, newly orchestrated, 
eral tone, 4: § ‘Hiawatha’ was performed. The solos were a the safe were sung by Miss Jean Waterston. Mr. Thomas Beecham 
that Mozan': [ iunds of Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. John Coates, and} .onducted. . 

delicate grax ys. Thorpe Bates. The choir, directed by Sir 


? colours hare I Frederick Bridge, was in good form, and sang with The London Trio, at their concert on February 4, gave 





ve abounding ff eident enjoyment. the first English performance of Frederic Ayres’s Trio 
> the month : in A flat—a work with not a few passages of real beauty, 
athing so mut QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. especially in the Largo. Madame Amina Goodwin played 
1 little quips Qn January 30 a bold programme, including two of a group of solos, and joined M. Louis Pécskai in the 


‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. Miss Norina sang an interesting group 


S are Pleasing 
of songs. 


’ ~ Ss A . * 
oy 3 = a > 
novement, th hethoven’s Symphonies (C minor and A major), the 


—never al Duble Concerto for violin and violoncello by Brahms (in 
stl stich M. Maurice Sons and Mile. Guilhermina Suggia were 


ailin 5 ° > 
“ = teadmirable exponents) and the ‘ Leonora’ Overture No. 3, et ‘ . f Beles - 
APY analogy dew an immense audience. zondon players, gave a concert of Belgian music at the 


| disposed , eee 2 ron f q Queen’s Hall on February 4. A Symphonic poem, ‘La Mer,’ 
nely balance 4 gage yn interest was per ormed 0D! by M. Paul Gilson, was an interesting feature. ‘ Noél’s 
» for the tone fj Febuary 13, when Sir Henry Wood made a welcome Populaires Liégeois,’ by M. Joseph Jongen, was effective 
'S mind who fy ™ppearance after his illness. Old and ecw mene alternated, but it seemed over long. Miss Flora Woodman sang with 
‘ony, because wach virile third Brandenburg Concerto being followed much charm, and M. de Greef played Franck’s ‘ Variations 
pre is infinitely is Dukas's ° L’Apprenti Sorcier,’ and Haydn's Symphony in C Symphoniques’ very finely. M. Leon Rimskov conducted. i 
: ‘le Midi’). M. de Greef gave a delicate performance of | ~- ’ ; 
Yozart’s Pianoforte concerto in D minor, and the remainder 


A portion of the Ostend Kursaal Orchestra, assisted by 


The ‘ Orchestral Concerts for Young People’ given by 


ved. ] : - ‘ - ; : eg 
win ithe programme consisted of Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un | |. es ae : 5" 
fume? and Elgar’s jolly ‘Cockaigne’ Overture. There Miss Gwynne Kimpton at Zolian Hall sustain their interest 
anil . ff wa large audience. and usefulness. On January 23 Mischa Violsky played 
him tek Spohr’s A minor Violin concerto. On February 20 Dvorak’s 
.~ . A major Pianoforte quintet and Schubert’s Octet for strings 
men LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. and wind distinguished the programme. 





s indeed the On January 25 the programme included ‘ Der Freischiitz’ 
I listener is: J Overture, Haydn’s animated Symphony in G, Stojovsky’s n ¢: " ; 
n response. welcome Suite in E flat, and Brahms’s second Symphony. the intimate and pleasant surroundings of Leighton House 
3 gratucation HM. Miynarski lived up to his reputation as an able studio on January 29, February 10 and 19. Artists of the 
eart, as Bach IF conductor. first rank have appeared on each occasion. 


> Can receive 


An excellent series of chamber concerts has been given in 


fully : § On February 8 Mr. Beecham conducted Bizet’s ‘ Patrie’ : . : 
UNY respont Hf Overture, Delius’s Pianoforte concerto in C minor—one of the A Bach concert was given at. South Place on Sunday, 
creative ° mst obviously beautiful of this composer’s works, played January 31, with the Suite in B minor for flute and strings 
pate ily by M. Benno Moiseivitsch —Franck’s deeply | 2"d the Triple concerto in D major for pianoforte, violin, 
ae ateresting Symphony in D minor, and Tchaikovsky’s Overture | flute, and strings as principal items. 

™ ‘Francesca da Rimini’ (very brilliantly performed), which - 

ake with Mozart’s charming Divertimento in B flat for two horns 


ind strings, were the attractions of a fine concert. 
1 nobel pease aati , Suburban Concerts. 


communicate 
on. property 2 » Ealing 
eak of then*¥” It was good to see a large audience at Queen’s Hall on mh. — = = a. “ o Pe: 
nin Gt pd when Gis Seclety putemet ° Eh Be Ealing Town Hall on January 19, a aid of the 
to mg f Wr ore to be Soommended, het Mendelssohn's familiar | Military Hospital, when Elgar's "Banner of St. Geoegs! was 
work was civ - yo aa : sung. The orchestra played the ‘sy oO tiqu 

: — - The Sena ee ie Eee Dihce, Mian (Tchaikovsky), ‘F lemish Dances’ (Blockx), and Suite 
id frags | Ghiys Palmer, Mr. Hughes Macklin, and Mr. ‘Robert | /’Atiésienne” (Bizet). Included in the programme wy 
r enough  f Radford. Mr. C. H. K li no q| new song by the conductor, ‘The Troubadour,’ sung by 
so ante M Mr. Arth icin dian —— € organ, and! Mr. Lloyd Chandos with orchestra and choir. On Sunday 
Boh went pe OG conmanten. afternoon, January 31, the choir and orchestra journeyed to 
om ears att Wormwood Scrubbs and gave a selection from ‘ Elijah ’ to the 
‘ Hallelot f The Great Western Railway Musical Society (choral and | Prisoners there. 

the get f Orchestral) gave a concert on February 17, at Paddington.| The Central Croydon Choral Society gave a performance of 
il be bats f The programme included a selection from Parry’s ‘ War and | Bantock’s ‘ The Fire-worshippers ’ on February 13, under the 
wwe probally fF Peace,’ and the Epilogue from Elgar’s *The Banner of | direction of Mr. Roland Richards. The choir was also heard 
It is cleat} fF St George.’ Both were well sung by the capable choir, | in Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ The (Juadroon Girl and ‘ Beside the 
; we show F under Mr. Hl. A. Hughes’s direction. The soloists were | ungathered rice.’ 
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and the orchestra played ‘Carillon’ (Elgar), ‘ Rosamunde’ 
Overture, &c., and accompanied the following artists: 
Miss Carrie Lanceley, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Joseph 
Cheetham, and Mr. Hamilton Harriss in various songs by 
Elgar, Mendelssohn, Gounod, and Mozart. At its next 
concert, on March 24, the Society will give Elgar's ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius.’ Mr. Albert Thompson is the 
conductor of the Society. 


The South London Philharmonic Society gave a good 
performance of an interesting programme on January 23, at 
the Borough Hall, Greenwich. The chief choral item was 
Hubert Bath’s ‘The Wake of O'Connor.’ The orchestra 
played Percy Grainger’s ‘Shepherd’s Hey,’ and other 
popular works. Miss Edith Ashby played two movements 
of Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte concerto in G minor, and songs 
were contributed by Miss Ida Cooper, Miss Marjorie Lockey, 
Mr. William Arthur, and Mr. David Evans. Mr. Wilfrid 
3ruin conducted. 

The Mansfield House Choral Society gave a concert at 
the Public Hall, Canning Town, on February 6, when they 
sang Stanford’s ‘The Revenge’ and Elgar’s ‘ From the 
Bavarian Highlands.’ Although the male part of the choir 
was necessarily depleted, the Society gave an excellent 
account of itself. The orchestra—mainly local amateurs— 
played Schubert’s Symphony in B flat very creditably. Mr. 
Ernest Coward conducted. Mr. Wilfrid Abor (vocalist) | 
and Miss Grace Tennant (violin) were the soloists. 





| 
A concert was given on January 29 at St. Mildred’s Hall, 
Lee, in aid of the Waifs and Strays Society. Miss Evelyn | 
Hilton, Mr. David Evans, Miss Walpole Gray, and the Misses 
Ruth and Chiistabel Baxendale contributed items in a | 
programme of a popular and topical character. 


- 
| 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) | 


BELFAST. 
The Philharmonic Society at their concert on February 5 | 
(the third of the season) provided a very interesting concert 
of a miscellaneous character. The first part consisted of 
Bach’s Cantata ‘God's time is the best,’ and Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony (Op. 67). The solos in the Cantata 
were sung by Miss Dorothy Webster, Mr. R. M. Kent, and 
Mr. Frederick Ranalow. The orchestral parts were played 
from copies kindly lent by Sir Henry Wood of Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s orchestration specially arranged for the 
Bach Chicago Festival. These and the Symphony were 
very well performed by the orchestra under the baton of the 
Society’s conductor, Mr. E. Godfrey Brown. The second 
part comprised songs by Miss Webster and Mr. Ranalow, 
pianoforte solos by Mr. McBratney (accompanist of the 
Society), and Sir Edward Elgar’s Carillon, ‘ Chantons, 
Belges, chantons,’ the recitation admirably done by 
Prof. D. L. Savory, of the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ News from Whydah’ concluded a most 
enjoyable concert. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Concerts at Birmingham are gradually becoming more 
numerous, yet the current musical season is by no means 
productive of any special enterprise ; perhaps the most 
serious loss we are likely to sustain is the abandonment 
of the Festival Choral Society's concerts for this 
season. and the public will be deprived of hearing Brahms’s 
* Requiem,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ ‘ The mystic 
trumpeter,’ and Bach’s Mass in B minor, which had 
been projected. 

A patriotic concert was given by Mr. Sidney Stoddard in 
the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, on January 27, in aid of 
the Wounded Soldiers’ Fund. The vocalists, all of 
whom were pupils of the concert-giver, exhibited fresh and 











———__ 
well-trained voices, especially Miss Muriel Hall, Thisarig 
singer is gifted with a sympathetic voice of rich ¢j 
Some excellent recitations were given by Miss Katring 
and some pianoforte solos by Miss Winifred Taylor, 
The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association 
a concert-performance of Gounod’s Opera ‘ Faust, jp 
Town Hall, on January 30, under Mr. Joseph H. Adame 
conductorship, to which complete justice was done; indi 
the whole performance reflected the utmost credit upon & 
executive. The choir for once realised some good effets 
the Kermesse scene, which as a rule is a crucial tes m1 
concert platform, and the orchestra too was reliable and ya 
balanced. The principals, Miss Mary Whitfield, Miss 
Cockshott, Mr. Walter Ottey, Mr. Alfred Askey, an 
Mr. Frank Macnamara, quite distinguished themselyes 
their admirable singing. ; 
The feature of attraction at the third Harrison Cong 
given in the Town Hall on February 1, was the reappearan, 
of Madame Clara Butt since her return from a world tox 
Ilundreds were unable to procure admission, the Hall being 
crowded from the organ loft to the last row of the gm: 
gallery. The great contralto was in excellent voice, js 
glorious timbre ringing as richly and voluminousy x 
ever; needless to add that the encores she gave wer x 
numerous as her original contributions. Madame Chr Bx 
had for her coadjutors Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. Ben Davig 
Miss Edie Marr (pianoforte), Miss Muriel Pickupp (violin, 
and Mr. Harold Craxton (accompanist). By way of 
unusual interlude at a Harrison Concert were some drama ‘ 
recitations graphically delivered by Miss Constance Collie, ji ast dif 
the well-known actress. ature 
The third Max Mossel Drawing-room Concert provided fx [ij dat Just 
this season took place in the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hote, adfferen 
on February 4, and was in the nature of a chamber concer, unely, 
the instrumentalists being the London String Quans ‘erefore 
(Messrs. Sammons, Petre, Warner, and Evans), an excellen J pect t 
organization of the highest artistic attainments. They gr Fransell 

























| a gratifying performance of Mozart's String quartet in E fa, Vnifred 


the third of a set of six dedicated to Haydn, writtenin 178s; fj dightfu 
a new Phantasy in one movement for string quartet y My! 
Waldo Warner, the viola-player of the London String Quarte; J sunt | 
and Brahms’s String quartet in A minor, Op. 51, No.2 w bear. 
composed at Vienna in 1873, the year of the great Viem imaght 
Exhibition. Mr. Waldo Warner’s composition is a charming Salons 
work which one would be glad to hear again, possessings ngurded 
good deal of originality and skilful, picturesque treatment, j =¢—' 
The vocalist was Miss Agnes Nicholls, who was accompaniei  "manc' 
on the pianoforte by Mr. Hamilton Harty. Perfect dictio, \hss 
purity of style, and consummate art characterized her singing ielvery 

A popular orchestral concert was given by the Birminghan nil, ag: 
Symphony Orchestra at the Town Hall on February 6,1 i the s 
special feature of attraction being the appearance of tk 
popular English composer, Mr. Edward German, wh § My08, 
conducted some of his own compositions, and the débit garded 
here of the Belgian violoncello virtuoso, Maurice Dambos § | 
of the Liége Conservatoire de Musique. Mr. Julian Cliffon j uary 
conducted the first part of the programme, which compnst 
Gounod’s ‘ Marche Militaire,’ the Overtures ‘ Ruy Blas’ at 
‘Rienzi,’ and Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for violoncello an  P¥ers 


orchestra. The Belgian artist created quite a furore wit a 
his playing, and certainly one was strongly impressed by bs sr or 
magnificent technique, and by the richness and beauty of bs a 


tone. In addition to the Concerto, he played a dainty pitt 





of his own, ‘ Sur le lac,’ and Popper’s ‘ Rhapsodie Hongroiey _ 
Mr. Edward German, who met with a splendid receptm r 
conducted a poignant and impressive performance of hs pte 


‘Coronation’ March and hymn, ‘ Veni Creator Spintes Vauphs 
‘Welsh Rhapsody,’ and ‘Three graceful Dances’ fue § 18 
‘Henry VIII.’ The vocalist was Miss Alys Gea, ! mast 9 
contralto singer gifted with a sweet voice of limited powt probler 
but over which she has complete control. Her singing 
some Somersetshire folk-songs revealed artistic style & ae 
pleasing diction. She also sang two of Edward Germat’ Suite 
songs, ‘Sea Lullaby’ and ‘ Love in all seasons, act > ol 
panied on the pianoforte by the composer. Molyn 
The Midland Musical Society gave Dvordk’s dram yn 
Cantata, ‘The Spectre’s Bride,’ at the Town Hall@ 
February 13. The work was first heard here at the Tres ome 
Musical Festival, 1885, when the composer conducted. §S Beethe 
Gladys Moger and Mr. John Booth personated the Lovers 
Mr. Herbert Parker carried on the narrative in conjusc® 
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gh thechoir. It was at once evident that Mr. A. J. Cotton, 
so conducted, had admirably prepared the work, and he is 
pbe complimented upon the artistic results he obtained from 
choir and orchestra. The principals did well, a 
puable feature being Mr. Parker’s impressive delivery of 
te episode of the dead-house, where the corpse 
dice uprises to deliver the hapless maiden to her demon 
jer. Haydn’s Symphony in D, and selections from 
Wagner's *Parsifal,’ completed an excellent evening’s 


programme. J : 
Miss Kathleen Bruckshaw gave a pianoforte recital 
z the Queen’s College on February 10, the whole of 
he program me being devoted to pianoforte compositions by 
ielate Edward MacDowell. The most important section 

ised the ‘Sonata Tragica’ and the ‘Celtic Sonata,’ 
tthe whole programme was interesting. Evidently the 
Simmer was in thorough sympathy with the subjects 
mated, and nothing could have surpassed the splendid 
ish of her technique and artistic conception of every bar 


ix played. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


One of the principal charms of the Winter Gardens is the 
my-sidedness of its musical activities—a factor, be it 
yied, which the good people of Bournemouth are perhaps 
slitle too prone to overlook. A fine permanent orchestra 
sinitself an asset of the first water, but, over and beyond 
tut, the endless procession of miscellaneous concerts, with 
ter differing appeal to various shades of opinion, is a 
iatare by no means to be disregarded. There is, for all 
dat, just one department of music to which a measure of 
pliference is meted out by public and management alike, 
unely, that of chamber music pure and simple. It was 
ieefore with particular pleasure that we welcomed the 
miect to fill the void which was undertaken by Mr. Albert 
fnosella (flute), Miss Marjorie Hayward (violin), and Miss 
Wnifted Christie (pianoforte) on February 3,—a wholly 
dightful concert, distinguished not alone by Mr. Fransella’s 
jhying in sonata and trio items but also by as interesting an 
want of Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata as one could wish 
wher. Of the other recent special concerts that which 
aght to our notice Elgar's Carillon, ‘Chantons, Belges, 
tutons’ (poem by Emile Cammaerts) must _ be 
muded as one of the most important The 
msic—which was receiving its first provincial _per- 
imance—proved, however, slightly disappointing, and 
Miss Mary Mackenzie was hardly dramatic enough in her 
wlvery of the impassioned lines. The appearance of Ysaye 
vil, again, stand out as one of the really prominent events 
ifthe season ; a more attractive choice of items could, we 
tink, have been made, but the beauty of this great artist’s 
jaying, in which temperamental fervour was combined witha 
gunded restraint, transmuted everything he touched into 
pest gold. A Chopin-Liszt recital by Sapellnikov on 
jury 23 gained for him the usual tributes from his 
merous Bournemouth admirers; Miss Isolde Menges, 
tut extremely talented young violinist, exhibited her rare 
powers to distinct advantage on January 30 ; and a pianoforte 
wd song recital by Miss Fanny Davies and Miss Carmen 
ill on February 6 was very successful, Miss Davies's 
playing maintaining to the full its characteristic soundness 
ad consistency. 

Several new works of an exacting nature at the Symphony 

rts have put Mr. Dan Godirey and his ‘orchestra to 
fe severe tests, but practically all difficulties have been 
mounted with assurance and success. Of these novelties 
Vaighan Williams’s ‘ London’ Symphony was not only the 
test advanced in style, but also presented the most anxious 
problem from the executants’ point of view ; nevertheless, a 
serling performance stimulated us to an attitude of unmixed 
‘proval of this vital and exceptionally clever composition. 
Gunville Bantock’s ‘Scenes from the Scottish Highlands’ 
Stite also gave genuine pleasure, the by no means easy 
being displayed to marked advantage. Two of 
Molyneux Palmer's ‘Four pieces on Irish folk-tunes’ must 
also be added to the list of first performances here. The 
pincipal contributions from the already established répertoire 
n as follows : * Die Meistersinger ’ Overture (Wagner) ; 
thoven’s eighth Symphony ; Brahms’s Symphony in D ; 

$ ‘Jupiter’ Symphony ; Prelude and Liebestod from 





‘Tristan and Isolde’ (Wagner) ; and Dvordk’s ‘ Carneval’ 
Overture. The soloists have been Mr. Felix Salmond, who 
played Saint-Saéns’s A minor Violoncello concerto with a 
maximum of charm and resource; Miss May Matthews, 
whose equipment was hardly equal to Rubinstein’s onerous 
Pianoforte concerto in D minor; Mr. Philip Cathie (his 
appointment as principal violin professor at the Bournemouth 
School of Music has just been notified), whose 
beautiful tone and intuitive artistry found ample scope in 
Max Bruch’s Violin concerto in D minor ; and Mrs. Farnell- 
Watson (co-director with Mr. Hamilton Law of the above- 
mentioned institution), whose reading of Mozart’s D minor 
Pianoforte concerto was in happy conformity with the spirit 
of the charming old-world phraseology. 

Provision was made at the fifteenth Monday ‘ Pop’ for one 
of those exceedingly interesting and informing programmes 
which the policy of these concerts has made _ possible ; 
described as the ‘Evolution of the Overture’ (Opera, 
Oratorio, or Drama), the plan was as here subjoined: 
Handel’s ‘ Occasional Overture’ (1746), Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ 
(1767), Mozart’s ‘ Don Juan’ (1787), Cherubini'’s ‘ Anacreon’ 
(1803), Beethoven’s ‘ Egmont’ (1810), Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe’ 
(1823), Mendelssohn’s * St. Paul ’ (1836), Wagner’s ‘ Tann- 
hauser ’ (1845), Humperdinck’s ‘ Die Kénigskinder’ (1893). 
The principal details of the remaining concerts of this series are 
as follows: January 25, ‘ Tchaikovsky’ programme (‘ Casse 
Noisette’ Suite, ‘Capriccio Italien’). February 1, ‘ Grieg’ 
programme (Suite No. 1, ‘ Peer Gynt’; ‘ Holberg’ Suite 
for Strings ; Solveig’s Song, sung by Miss Lillian Burgiss. 
February 8, British composers (Percy Fletcher's ‘ Prelude to 
an unwritten Symphony,’ conducted by the composer ; 
Incidental music to ‘Grania and Diarmid’ by Elgar; 
Overture, ‘ Youth,’ by Arthur Hervey). 


BRISTOL AND DISTRICT. 


On January 20 the Society of Bristol Gleemen gave a 
concert in the Public Hall, Clevedon, and there was a large 
attendance. In addition to part-songs there were songs 
by Miss Hilda Eager, Mr. Herbert Spiller, and Mr. Lionel 
Venn ; and Mr. Maurice Alexander contributed violin solos 
which highly gratified. Mr. C. W. Stear conducted with 
skill, and the concert, which was in aid of the Prince of 
Wales’s National Relief Fund, was a success. 

At All Saints’ Hall, Clifton, on January 27, a concert in 
aid of the Belgian Relief Fund was given through the 
initiative of Mr. Herbert G. Hill, a member of the 
choir of All Saints’ Church. He secured the co-operation 
of some of the best-known local vocalists and instrumentalists. 
Those who contributed were Miss Elsie White, Miss 
Gertrude Winchester, Mr. J. Horsell, Mr. F. Wensley, 
Mr. F. C. Preston (the last three of Bristol Cathedral), Mr. 
T. A. Gass, and Mr. Herbert G. Hill (vocalists), 
Mr. Cedric Bucknall (pianoforte), Mr. Maurice Alexander 
(violin), and Mr. Roger Bucknall (violoncello). There were 
recitations by Mr. W. J. A. Grant, and Mr. A. Ransom was the 
accompanist. The various features of the programme were 
appreciated by a numerous assembly. 

Mr. Hubert Hunt held the first of three chamber concerts 
at the Royal West of England Academy on February 1. 
The programme illustrated variation form, and the works 
presented were Haydn’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 50, No. 3), 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E fiat (Op. 127), and Brahms’s 
Quartet in B flat (Op. 67). The players were Mr. Hunt 
and Miss Avice Sealy (violins), Miss Gladys Home (viola), 
and Mr. Roger Bucknall (violoncello). These competent 
executants performed the works chosen in a satisfactory 
manner. 

A miscellaneous concert was given in Bishopston 
Parish Hall on February 3. Agreeable interpretations 
of some popular songs were afforded by Madame Lena Stone, 
Miss Ethel Harris, Miss Maud Battagel, Mr. H. B. Lovell, 
and Mr. Arthur Mass. Instrumental compositions were 
contributed by Miss Ivis Rickman (violin), Miss Ruby 
Rickman, (violoncello), Miss Florence Harris, and Mr. 
W. J. Cocks (pianoforte), all of which were of an acceptable 
character. 

The Clifton Quintet gave a concert at the Royal 
West of England Academy on February 8, the players being 
Messrs. Herbert Parsons (pianoforte), Maurice Alexander 
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and Edgar Hawke (violin), Alfred Best (viola), and|choir sang with refined and tuneful quality Pieces ‘Eni 
Percy Lewis (violoncello). There were fine performances of | Macfarren, Eaton Faning, and Russell. The men q Seen’ 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor (Op. 95), and Brahms’s| few but capable, and their singing was artistic, Am sioyable 


Quintet in F minor (Op. 34). | Messrs. Alexander and Hawke 
played with effect Bach’s Concerto in D minor for two 
violins, and Mr. Parsons delighted by his brilliant execution 
of two movements by Scarlatti. 

On February 10 the annual meeting of the Bristol Madrigal 
Society was held at the Montague Hotel under the presidency 
of Dr. Basil Harwood, who proposed that Mr. Hubert Hunt 
should be the hon. musical director in succession to Mr. D. W. 
Rootham. The resolution, seconded by Mr. J. Barrett (one 
of the vice-presidents), was heartily affirmed, and in responding 
Mr. Hunt made an interesting speech in which he said he 
sang madrigals at Windsor when he was a boy under Sir 
George Elvey, before he was a selected boy to sing at Bristol 
on the Ladies’ Nights. Mr. Rootham commenced as director 
of the Bristol Society in 1865, the year that he (Mr. Hunt) 
was born; Mr. Rootham was born in 1837, the year the 
Society was established, that these were pleasing 
coincidences. 

The ninth annual Ladies’ Night of the Weston-super-Mare 
Orpheus Society was held on February 4 at Knightstone 
Pavilion, under the direction of Mr. Edward Cook. There 
was achoir of forty, which interested a large audience by the 
excellent manner in which it interpreted favourite part- 
songs. A noteworthy item was Dr. Walford Davies’s setting 
of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Hymn before action.’ At intervals 
Mr. W. H. Squire performed violoncello solos with much 
charm. Mr. G. Blanchard was the accompanist. 


so 


CAMBRIDGE. 


In spite of the abnormal conditions, music in the University 
claims a great many adherents, and the musical Societies of 
the various Colleges are in a flourishing condition. There is 
no lack of enthusiasm, but the shortage of money and 
consequent falling-off in the number of subscribers prevent 
many of the original plans from being carried out. 

The programme for the University Musical Society 
Concert on March 12 has been altered from the one 
previously arranged. In place of Parry’s ‘ Prometheus 
unbound,’ the choir is singing ‘The glories of our Blood 
and State’ by the same composer, and a selection of 
madrigals by Orlando Gibbons. In addition to these choral 
items and Dvordk’s Symphony ‘From the New World,’ 
Haydn’s Concerto in D major, with Mr. Howard Bliss, of 
Trinity, as solo violoncellist, will be performed. The whole 
of the chamber concerts and the combined Musical Society 
and Musical Club performance have had to be abandoned. 

At Newnham College, on February 6, before a highly 
appreciative audience, the Motto Quartet gave an excellent 
performance of String quartets by Haydn in G minor and 
Dvorak in E flat minor, and of a duet for violin and viola 
by Mozart. 

Mr. E. J. Dent, of King’s College, is lecturing to the 
Society of Antiquaries on February 22 on ‘ English musical 
drama in the Commonwealth.’ The lecture will be 
illustrated by a performance of scenes from James Shirley’s 
Masque, ‘Cupid and Death,’ with the original music (1659) 
composed by Matthew Locke and Christopher Gibbons. It 
is very probable that this performance of the masque will be 
the first given for 250 years. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Very little has occurred during the last month in the way 
of serious music. The entertainments and miscellaneous 
concerts given for War purposes have been too numerous to 
chronicle, but their educational purpose and artistic result 
having been negligible they may not be said to comprise a 
feature of a review of the month’s work. 

Because of the tremendous enthusiasm it created, the visit 
of Madame Clara Butt and party, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Moon & Sons, on January 22, cannot be ignored. 
The programme was not of importance musically, and was 
repeated at Exeter and Torquay in the same week. Some 
delightful choral singing, chiefly in part-songs, was heard 
from Dr. Weekes’s Choral Society at Plymouth on 
February 10. Mr. Walter Weekes conducted, and after 


a very fair performance of ‘ The banner of St. George,’ the 









band of members of the Orchestral Society, led 
Mr. H. R. V. Ball, took part, and played two indepenie fl epscians 
numbers. The playing members of the Extep 

Chamber Music Club—Dr. Lake (pianoforte), Mess ki senabin, 


Coombe, Fouracre, and Pike—were prepared to aie» Mig Seria 
thcroughly artistic interpretation of the Andante and Sees On Fet 
from the Pianoforte quintet of Brahms, Op. 34, but owingy puller, a1 
the indisposition of the violoncellist the performance ethird | 


unsatisfactory. 

The chief events at the Torquay Pavilion have been ys 
from Mr. Percy Grainger and M. Sapellnikov, with \ 
Lena Kontorovitsch, who performed in collaborate 
with the Municipal Orchestra and Mr. Basil Cameng 
At the Symphony Concert on February 3 Dvorik’s ‘Ny 
World’ Symphony was the chief work, and Miss M. Bentyis 
played the Max Bruch C minor Violin concerto, 

An instrumental concert of good standard was given ; 
Exeter on January 28 by Miss Ruby Davy (violin) and y, 
S. W. A. Moyle (violoncello), with assistance in vocal numb: 
from other artists. 

After a long suspension, the Linkinhorne Choral Sociey 
came to life again just before Christmas with new matey 
and under new conditions. Promise of good work in tk 
future was given by the excellent performances early i 
January at Upton Cross and St. Cleer of T. Mee Pattisns 
Cantata ‘The Shepherd’s holiday,’ and in Part-songs 
Pierson, Arne, and Coward. The Rev. C. C. C. Bosangy 
conducted. 








DUBLIN. 

The Sunday Orchestral Concerts finished their series « 
February 14. During the month the programmes lr 
included Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch,’ Mozart’s in E flat, a 
Beethoven’s second Symphonies. Mozart’s Violin concer 
in E flat (soloist, Signor Simonetti), Hubert Bath's‘ Piem 
Suite (first performance), Grieg’s ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar,’ Bizet 
‘ L’Arlésienne,’ and Borodin’s ‘ In the Steppes of Asia,’ wer 
also included in the programmes. The vocalists wer 
Miss Lilian Whittaker, Miss Barbara Florac, Miss My 
Doyle, Mr. Robert Harrison, and Mr. Irvine Lyd 
Instrumental soloists were Mr. P. J. Griffith and Sigun 
Simonetti (violin), Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees (violoncell 
and Mr. Victor Love and Dr. Esposito (pianoforte). 

The Royal Dublin Society Chamber Music Recitals he 
been those of Mr. Herbert Ellingford (organ), January %, 
and the London Chamber Musicians (Schubert's Octet a 
Beethoven’s Septet) on February 15. The recitals to har 
been given by Mr. Harold Bauer, the Brodsky Quatté, 
and the Brussels Quartet fell through owing to the War. 

Mr. Gabriel Cleather, on February 15, at the Royal Ins 
Academy of Music, gave an interesting lecture on ‘ Timp 
before the Leinster Section of the I1.S.M. In the cous 





of the evening he played illustrations (accompanied © Hh prop 
the organ by Mr. T. H. Weaving) in which he used SB a Pair 
timpanl. : : . : ; aghth I 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara’s Opera Company has given 4% Bf snducte 
successful fortnight’s season at the Gaiety Theatre ine gen the 
February 8 to 20, terest 


EDINBURGH. 
The third Historical Concert was given on January 
A performance of Bach’s Cantata for contralto, organ obbligt 





and orchestra, ‘Geist und Seele wird verwirret,” Was g1% ses 
with Helen Anderson as vocalist, Dr. Shirlaw as organist, Peds . 


Prof. Sanford Terry as conductor. Miss Kate Friskings® § | 
adequate interpretations of Beethoven’s Pianoforte con® 9 


in G, and Schumann’s Introduction and Allegro for pianolet: — 
and orchestra, Op. 92. badion 
On January 23 a very large audience met to wel f 


Ysaye. All his previous triumphs were eclipsed ty ® weealist, 


success on this visit. Mr. Charlton Keith proved an admin 


accompanist. Miss Millar, a brilliant South African sopm® -* 
made her first Edinburgh appearance. in f 

The last two orchestral concerts of the season were g'@ od le 
on January 25 and February 1 respectively. At the forme melodia, 
an all-British programme was submitted, under the batove . the | 






Mr. Hamilton Harty, in the absence of Mr. Landon Rom 
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tality pieggs the ‘Enigma Variations’ of Elgar and the Symphonic-Poem 
The Men ye Myjlon,’ by Wallace, were the outstanding items of an 
rtistic, A gus siovable concert. It is to be regretted that Scriabin was 
Ociety, lei 5 Masble to be present at the twelfth concert, as Edinburgh 
two independ cians had looked forward to his visit with much interest. 
the Extenge view of the above-mentioned prospective visit. of 
©), Messrs by squbin, Miss Pinkham gave an interesting lecture-recital 
>ared to gin; [ls Scriabin and his compositions. 
ante and Scher» on February 6 Madame Clara Butt, Miss Constance 
34, but Owing MM ollie, and Mr. Ben Davies filled the important rdles at 
Der formance yy ff 4ythird Harrison Concert. 
have been Ts 
ikov, with Ms GLASGOW. 
Beal The Choral Union, under Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, gave 
Dvordl’s "5 ’s*The dream of Gerontius’ on January 26. Except 
liss M Dental jy an occasional faulty intonation, especially in the 
on 0 sccompanied parts, the choruses were sung with good effect, 
ds was civen » a the general standard of performance was a high one. 
viel) ate Tle solo music was given by Miss Doris Woodall, Mr. 
n vocal numb ‘vase Elwes, and Mr. Hutton Malcolm, the last-named, 
%5 Bf . accomplished local musician, taking at a few hours’ notice 
Choral Sociey fa Julian Henry’s place in the part of the Priest. 
h new mates fuellent work was done by the Scottish Orchestra in the 
xd work in te gompaniments. At the fourteenth (and last) Classical 
vances early i fy vmcert on February 2, Miss Irene Scharrer appeared for the 
Mee Pattisos: time here as solo pianist and gave a very virile reading 
Patans : iTchaikovsky’s Pianoforte concerto No. 1, in B flat minor. 
Cc Bose nthe purely orchestral numbers—Beethoven’s seventh 
; ” Smphony, the Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger,’ and a 
getion from Ravel’s ‘ Rhapsodie Espagnole,’ the playing of 
teband reached the highest level. The annual plebiscite 
wert on February 6 brought the present season to a close. 
their series « ff Te programme on this occasion included the inevitable 
grammes bar MF Tunhauser’ Overture, Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony, 
in E fat, ai ad a selection from the ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite. In his vale- 
Violin concert:  dctry remarks M. Mlynarski emphasised the important 
sath’s ‘ Pien’ MH educational value of the four ‘People’s Concerts’ given 
rrsalfar,’ Bize's I der the auspices of the City Corporation. These concerts 
Of Asia,’ wee I ue invariably attracted overflowing audiences, and there 
vocalists wer J eemsevery justification for the Corporation increasing the 
ac, Miss May J umber of concerts next season. 
rvine Lynch ff The students of Notre Dame Training College gave three 
th and Signr ff aellent concerts—on February 11, 12, 13—in aid of the 
_ (violoncello, #§ Regan refugees. In addition to some songs and instru- 
orte). natal music, the programmes included fourteen choral 
Recitals bare f neces, which were sung with fine effect. A notable feature 
, January 2, ff ws the performance of the National Anthems of France, 


ort’s Octet ani 


kgium, Russia, Japan, and Britain, all being ‘ arranged’ 
ecitals to hare j 


fr the occasion by the Rev. Dom Gregory Ould, O.S.B. 


isky Quartet, ff Theonly other event to be recorded is a Harrison Concert 
the War. ff aFebruary 5, at which Madame Clara Butt was the chief 
e Royal Int ff wtaction. 

on * Timpan —ne 

In the cours LIVERPOOL. 

os =, 4 tof. Granville Bantock’s orchestral drama ‘ Fifine at 
eats ieFair’ received an unmistakably favourable hearing at the 
given a. aghth Philharmonic Concert on January 26, which was 
Fests fen onducted by Sir Henry Wood. Browning’s poem has 


given the composer a peculiarly fascinating subject of human 
merest for musical expression, and even apart from its 
pychological basis the music makes an immediate appeal 
yits beauty and orchestral mastery. Another work by an 


January lish composer, the ‘Dance Rhapsody’ by Delius, 
gan obbligs ff Mesented attractive features of rhythm, tunefulness, and 
r,’ was gives. | PQuant scoring, and other opportunities for displaying the 
organist,ast | @lities of the fine band were found in ‘ The entrance of the 
Friskin gr Gods into Walhalla’ and the Introduction to Act 3 of 
orte cone f ‘Tristan,’ in which the cor anglais soloist, Mr. S. 


Whittaker, distinguished himself. Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ 


for pianofor: 
Symphony completed the orchestral scheme, but the 


to welt ong speed at which the Finale was taken did not 
psed by bef Seterally commend itself. Madame Edvina was the 
an admiral: Vocalist, . 

ican sopratt M. Emil Mlynarski conducted the ninth concert on 


‘oruary 9, at which a particularly fine performance was 


1 were give given of Liszt’s ‘ Les Préludes.’? Other examples of capable 





t the forme lucid direction were afforded in Haydn’s gratefully 
the baton Relodious old Symphony in G, letter V (B. & H., No. 13), 
jon Roni f 8 the barbaric Dances from Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor,’ and 

















in Wallace’s Orchestral Poem ‘ Villon,’ which renewed the 
favourable impression this picturesque composition previously 
made at these concerts. A well-known member of the 
orchestra, Mr. Walter Hatton, gave a clever exhibition of 
his skill in the solo-part of Boéllmann’s ‘ Variations 
symphoniques’ for violoncello and orchestra, and Miss Ruth 
Vincent sang Elisabeth’s greeting from ‘Tannhauser’ and 
Puccini’s Aria, ‘ Vissi d’ arte’ with abundant animation, as 
well as fresh and powerful beauty of tone. Two Elgar 
part-songs were sung by the choir, ‘The Snow’ (female 
voices, with violin and pianoforte accompaniment) and the 
beautiful unaccompanied chorus from ‘King Olaf,’ ‘ As 
torrents in summer.’ 

It was originally announced that M. Scriabin would 
appear at the ninth concert in conjunction with M. Mlynarski, 
but owing to the War he was unable to come, and 
other modifications, which include the postponement of Mr. 
Albert Coates’s visit, have been rendered necessary. Sir 
George Henschel will conduct the eleventh concert on 
March 9, for which the choir is being prepared by Mr. R. H. 
Wilson in Mendelssohn’s ‘Walpurgis Night’ and 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

At the sixth concert of the Akeroyd Symphony Orchestra 
series on January 19, an operatic contralto, Miss Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, made a successful débit as a concert-singer, 
interpreting Gluck’s ‘Divinités du Styx’ with dramatic 
intuition and vocal command. The fine quality and range of 
her voice were further exhibited in ‘ Printemps qui commence’ 
(Saint-Saéns) and other songs. The orchestral items, which 
Mr. Akeroyd ably conducted, included the Overture to ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel’ and Tchaikovsky’s tremendous ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini’ Fantasia, the gloom of which was agreeably dispelled 
by Handel’s suavely beautiful, although well-nigh forgotten, 
Minuet from ‘ Berenice,’ which it was a happy thought to 
revive at such an especially favourable moment. Another 
example of Mr. Akeroyd’s eclecticism was afforded in 
Beethoven’s Rondino in E flat for two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, and two horns, which was beautifully played. 

The seventh and closing concert of the Akeroyd series was 
given on February 2, when Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte concerto 
No. 2 was masterfully played by M. Moiseivitsch, and Mr. 
Herbert Heyner was equally successful in his baritone songs. 
Other features of an interesting popular programme 
were the ‘ Freischutz’ Overture, the ‘ Casse Noisette’ Suite, 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, and Percy Grainger’s Irish 
tune ‘ From County Derry’ and ‘ Shepherd’s Hey.’ 

Mr. Adrian Boult’s Wednesday evening popular orchestral 
concerts in the Sun Hall are attracting improved attendances 
week by week, but it cannot yet be said that the surrounding 
district, a town in itself, responds as it should. But Mr. 
Boult goes imperturbably on his way, and is content to wait. 
Still quite young, his early training at Westminster School 
was enlarged at Oxford and Leipsic, solid advantages added 
to natural abilities which only need experience to develop 
fully. 

As examples of the music Mr. Boult seeks to popularize, 
the following are taken from his first four programmes : 
Bach’s Concerto in C and Mozart’s Concerto in E flat for 
two pianofortes, cleverly played by the Misses Una and 
Irene Truman, Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Lady Radnor’s Suite,’ 
Haydn’s Symphony in E flat (Salomon Set), Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte concerto in G, No. 4 (soloist, Mr. Frank Bertrand), 
Minuet from the Symphony in A by Alfred R. Sutton, 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, and ‘In the New Forest’ 
(R. F. Woodman). Several first-rate local singers, including 
Miss Edina Thraves, Miss Edith McCullagh, and Mr. 
Spencer Hayes, an exceptional tenor, have also contributed 
to the musical success of the concerts. 

There was a crowded audience at Mr. Percy Harrison’s 
third concert on February 10, at which a strong company 
appeared, including Madame Clara Butt, Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Miss Constance Collier (recitations), Mr. Ben Davies, Miss 
Edie Marr (solo-pianoforte), and Melsa (violin), with 
Mr. Harold Craxton at the pianoforte. Madame Butt’s 
flexible singing of Handel’s florid ‘ Lusinghe pit care’ and 
Liza Lehmann’s ‘ By the lake,’ from King Albert’s Book, 
were noteworthy items of a programme every piece in which 
was encored. 

At the concert of the Welsh Choral Union on February 6 
a powerful attraction was provided by the Grenadier Guards 
Band, conducted by Dr. Williams, so that matters choral 
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occupied rather a subsidiary place. This is an inversion of 
the usual order of things at these concerts, but interesting as 
was the singing of part-songs and choruses, which were 
capably conducted by Mr. John Watkyn, chief interest 
centred in the inspiriting playing of the renowned band, which 
roused patriotic outbursts of national ardour from a crowded 
audience. Indeed such enthusiasm has seldom been 
witnessed in the historic Philharmonic Hall. The concert 
was distinctly exhilarating, and the music for band and choir, 
and also the songs, ably sung by Mr. Charles Tree, had been 
well chosen. 

The seventh concert of the Rodewald Club on January 25 
was provided by the Manchester Trio,—Mr. Edward Isaacs 
(pianoforte), Mr. Arthur Catterall (violin), and Mr. W. 
Warburton (violoncello),—who played Beethoven’s Trio in 
B flat, Op. 97, two movements from Bossi’s Trio in D minor, 
and a new Trio in E flat, Op. 7, by Edward Isaacs, a 
melodious work of sustained interest. 

It would be difficult as well as unnecessary to seek new 
terms of appreciation of Mr. Plunket Greene’s interpretative 
art. It is sufficient to say that he was in first-rate form at 
the eighth concert of the Rodewald Club on February 8, 
when he sustained the entire programme, and sang no fewer 
than twenty-six songs, accompanied by Mr. S. Liddle at the 
pianoforte. 

Other recent happenings have included the concert given 
on January 30 by the Oxton and Claughton Orchestral 
Society (conductor, Mr. J. E. Matthews), at which Lady 
Bates sang and Mrs. A. C. Bamford played Debussy’s 
*Reflets dans l'eau’; the concert given by the Liscard 
Orchestral Society on February 6 (conductor, Mr. P. R. 
Smart) ; and the lecture by Mr. Tobias Matthay to the Music 
Teachers’ Association in the Rushworth Hall on January 30, 
on ‘The teaching of the fundamentals of pianoforte 
technique.’ 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The outstanding feature of the month’s music has been 
Beecham’s tackling of Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam,’ which 
had threatened to fall through owing to the composer’s 
illness, which prevented him conducting on January 21. The 
Executive heard on Monday afternoon that Bantock could 
not come ; by early evening Beecham had consented to act, 
and the full score was in his hands by special messenger to 
St. Helens the same night. For many hours on Tuesday he 
shut himself up for its study; this was followed by an 
attendance at the Hallé Choir for evening rehearsal, where 
he was a silent listener. On Wednesday evening he put the 
choir through its paces for two and a-half hours ; on 
Thursday, from 1 p.m. to 4.35, he rehearsed the orchestra, 
and, as one of them said, ‘ He mew it, and we knew that 
he knew it,’—and so also did the choir! So marvellous was 
his surety that he galvanized the whole thing as 
probably even Bantock himself could not have done, 
and a triumph was snatched from the jaws of disaster. 

Beecham’s reading had greater urgency in many parts than 
Bantock’s, and occasionally the Hallé Choir could not last 
the pace, but on the whole it rose to the occasion. At 
last we seem to have got the real ‘Omar’ trio of soloists in 
Miss Doris Woodall, who unites sensuous beauty of tone with 
highly individual dramatic power, Mr. John Coates, already 
identified with the part of the Poet, and Mr. Herbert Brown, 
who, whilst lagging behind at least one other singer in the 
argumentative power of the Philosopher, still combines 
fervency of style and genial irony with a vocal method 
without serious flaw. The ‘Pot’ Sestet in Part 3 was 
well done by selected members of the choir. 

Probably by now, as a result of the last few years having 
brought so many new conductors here, the Manchester 
public is better qualified than usual to pass judgment on the 
capacities of these visitors, and if asked to draw up a list of 
the most meritorious names, that of Mr. Hamilton Harty 
would be found high up on the list. Orchestral players are 
probably shrewd judges, too, of whether a man ‘has it in 
him,’ and their playing under some men has a greater 
warmth and freedom as compared with their performance 
under others quite as well endowed ina purely musical sense. 
Mr. Harty undoubtedly is gifted with a magnetic per- 


he is uncommonly well-equipped, and nobody e 
with greater rhythmical life. In Beethoven’; 
Symphony he occasionally stressed the rhythm unduly, by, 
the music he played on January 28 palpitated with jij. ? 
when he sat down and played accompaniments for Mise 
Menges we got another glimpse of his manifold att 
That he did not include one of his own orchestra} 
speaks well for his modesty, and next ti 
pea e r his modesty, and next time he COMES tly 
management might fittingly insist on a removal Of this get 
denying ordinance. . 
Verbrugghen’s concert at Hallé’s on February 4 9, 
; A : ’ 
severely classical one. Beethoven’s ‘ Name Day’ Oven» 
was uninspiring, and Brahms’s second Symphony , 
fragmentary in treatment, for the conductor has ng, 
sufficient degree of the architectonic sense so essential foe th 
majestic work. There is no use denying it, bat Richter 
monumental readings of these Brahms Symphonies q! 
unchallengeable, and in Manchester we cannot forget then, 
Brahms interpretations stand or fall by such Comparisons, 
The best playing of the night was in a C major Suite by Bad, 
and, as ever here, good Bach playing or singing roused grez 
enthusiasm. 

On February 11, the Hallé Choir gave Sullivan’s ‘Golja 
Legend’ and Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny.’ Mr. Herter 
Heyner's singing was such as to have fired an artistic) 
sensitive body of singers, and his performance was for som 
the chief delight of the concert. Miss Caroline Hatchayj 
pluckily appeared, though obviously unwell, and found ab 
assistance in Miss Edna Barker, one of the chorus ladies; 
two other Manchester singers in Miss Marion Beeley ani 
Mr. John Collett completed the cast. Mr. R. H. Wile 
conducted. 

No department of musical endeavour has been mor 
thoroughly disorganized by the War than chamber mas. 
Visiting quartets and trios and distinguished solo players har 
not been available, and it is with the greater pleasure that ox 
can record the completion of the Bowdon Chamber Mus: 
Society’s winter efforts—the series just closed being is 
seventh, and its membership, so far from being impaired, being 
in a flourishing condition. Miss Isolde Menges, when playing 
at Halle’s in the same week, was over-ambitious in selecting 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto, as her technique is rather belowthe 
full requirements of the work, but a series of items in the older 
style of Fiocco, Haydn, and Handel set her grace of playing 
in a much more favourable light. Mr. Carlton Brough sang, 
and Mr. R. J. Forbes has now come to be regarded as th 
(happily) inevitable accompanist at our Manchester district 
concerts. Next month it will be possible to deal more fuly 
with chamber music, for with lengthening days we leam d 
concerts bv the Edith Robinson Quartet, and of Mesm 
Catterall, Forbes, and the Rawdon Briggs Quartet, which wil 
bring us new works by Ravel and Delius and César Franck. 
If present efforts for the liberation of Brodsky and Cal 
Fuchs from their respective internment camps at 
successful, we may yet have the Brodsky Quartet resuming 
operations. 

While Manchester audiences have filled our halls fe 
orchestral works, the response to Mr. Percy Harrison's 
series has not been so gratifying. Possibly the * ballad’ type 
of programme, however varied by operatic selections and 
able instrumental solos, has quite definitely passed out @ 
favour here, and no one, least of all the entrepreneur, neti 
regret it, for it is a definite proncuncement in favourof a 
advance in musical appreciation. 

On February 5 the Manchester Musical Society gave 
newly-formed Amateur Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Waltet 
Mudie, its introduction to the city’s musical life. Ther 
would seem to be something almost prophetic for the ne" 
orchestra’s future in such collaboration, for it showel 
quite emphatically that it can tackle scores which would 
make it a worthy associate of some of the smaller expt 
choirs which sing in the Manchester area, and so ena 
productions of works which, though of small dimensions 
need adequate orchestral accompaniment for their worthy 
presentation. 

The Salford Municipal Choral Society possesses boat 
eighty voices of satisfactory tone-quality and blend, 
under Mr. J. Pugh Lane gave * Elijah’ on February 6, 
with instrumental forces in scale with the vocal pow 
available. Miss Ethel Donelly, Madame Gertrude Brooks, 








sonality and does not harry his players needlessly ; altogether 


and Messrs. Giddins and Horner were the soloists. 
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——— tt : d . : 
ly €Ndows nay Mr. Herbert Whittaker introduced Walford Davies’s 
10Ven’s \ ? accompanied by Miss Edith Robinson’s well- 
Mm undul layers, at the second concert of the Manchester 
Gly, butay fisowD play’ : . : 
d with life; ial Society, and in the choice of vocal solos showed a nice 
S for Mis jgy. (fgesimination in avoiding works which tooobviously transcend 
old attaj gepowers of executants. : : 
orchestral tis t Bolton Amateur Orchestral Society, at a Relief Fund 
e he Comes jj, cscert on January 13, had the assistance of Mlle. 
val Of this gay Madeleine Van Hamme, a Belgian contralto, and the band 
ed some entr’acte music written by its conductor, 
rUaLY 4 wy, i Andrew Morris. 
Day ” Overtay 
Symphony ;,, 
= yl NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 
—a for ty The work of the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union 
at Riches gason is confined to the giving of popular oratorios with 
ri Phi an accompaniment, the proceeds being devoted to the 
‘ pos thea Hii Funds. The absence of an orchestra was hardly felt in 
Seen ie ‘Messiah,’ but it was sadly missed in the performance 
Bach, ¢ Elijah which took place in the Town Hall on 
S roused grey fdmary 10. Mr. Preston did wonders with a hopelessly 
ivan’s *Goldg mikquate instrument. His playing of the Overture, an 
Mr. H wmngement from his own pen, and the accompaniment to 
= » Herber ‘snot His word like a fire’ were magnificent. _ Miss 
Y= iat {uharine Vincent, the soprano, was suffering from illness 
ine Hen giwas unable to do herself justice. Miss Maud Wright, 
nd fo oP % contralto, was excellent, especially in her singing of 
hemi ‘fopunto them.’ The tenor was Mr. Walter Glynne, who 
n Bed ' Busalways artistic, and Mr. Robert Charlesworth made a 
R H Wie ix Elijah. The choir as usual was superb, and must be 
; wkoned among the finest choral bod.es in the country. 
s been h. Coward conducted, and the concerted numbers were 
amber mot Baim by members of the choir, _ 
> ath the Te same work had been given on February 9 by 
mae ni teDarlington Choral and Orchestral Society in the Court 
anhe Mos ima to a crowded audience. Miss Phyllis Graves, a 
af beng i jag soprano from Perth, made her debit in the district 
spaisal 8 Bt adwon a decided success. Her voice is clear and resonant, 
Lr vapn. aishe sings most artistically. The contralto and tenor 
shat ying vet the same as at Newcastle, and were received with equal 
ber below iwar by the audience. Mr. Robert Burnett, although 
sia heal wieing from cold, sang magnificently, his dramatic instinct 
ce of play img never at fault. Both choir and orchestra were 
Brough M8 Baxlent, and the performance all round reached a high 
arded a dard. Mr. T. Henderson conducted. The Darlington 
cur Gait (umber Music Society gave its third concert at Polam 
Janet lulon Thursday, February 11, when the programme was 
este nonded by the London String Quartet. It consisted of 
of Mes Jahms’s Quartet in B flat, Dvorak in E flat, Phantasy in D 
, which wil yH. Waldo W arner, * The Lonely Shepherd’ by Speaight, 
sar Franck aiPercy Grainger’s ‘ Molly on the shore.’ The standard of 
y and Cal pelormance was quite equal to that of the best Continental 
camps ps uitets that have appeared at these concerts, and the great 
wet werest aroused among the audience by the last three 
— mmples from British pens proved that there is always a 
+ halls fo = awaiting those musicians who really have something 
alot yp The same Quartet, with the addition of Mr. Charles 
ial Duper (clarinet), Miss Hilda Herbert (contralto), and Mr. 
aol aa Pal Kilburn (accompanist), gave the second concert of the 
many Middlesbrough Musical Umon in the Wesley Hall on 
wedi February 10. The programme was an exceptionally fine 
m, including Brahms’s Clarinet quintet, Debussy’s 
y gave y for clarinet and pianoforte, Glazounov’s Quartet in 
Mee Walter M20", Ww arner's Phantasy in D, and Grainger’s * Molly 
Thee mthe shore.” There was a large and very enthusiastic 
ce. 
_ — 7 monthly meeting of the Northern Section of the 
ich woul = M. at Newcastle, on February 13, Mr. W. G. 
ler expet uttaker gave a most interesting lecture, with illustrations, 
» all . Erik Satie,’ one of the most striking representatives of 
pater ‘modern French school. A Sarabande in particular was 
delightful. 
sir worthy B_* 
ses about The Stratford-on-Avon School of Folk-song and Dance 
end, sal l hold an Easter session from April 3 to 10, if 
bruary 6, ‘ficient applications are received. Those wno wish to 
al power nd are requested to send their names as early as 
» Brooks masible to the secretary, English Folk-Dance Society, 
13, Avenue Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


A concert was given by the members of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians at the Albert Hall, Nottingham, on 
January 16. A fine performance of Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte 
concerto in G minor was given by Miss lrene Truman. Mr. 
Bernard Johnson supplied the orchestral parts on the organ. 
Vocal items were contributed by Miss Edith Payne, Mr. 
Henry Dobson, and Miss Emily Hart. An organ recital by 
Mr. Bernard Johnson followed. 

The choir festival at the Mansfield Road Wesley Church 
took place on January 24, when the ‘ Messiah’ was given 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Richards. Mr. Blyton 
Dobson supplied the accompaniments, and the solos were 
sung by Miss Dorothy Wilson, Miss Roebuck, Mr. 
Franklin Pearson, and Mr. Barras. 

It is especially notable that Brahms’s ‘ Requiem, 
which as reported was given on November 29 last, was 
repeated by request at the Albert Hall on January 31. 

The orchestral concert given by the Nottingham Sacred 
Harmonic Society on February 4 introduced Guilmant’s 
Concerto for organ and orchestra, when Mr. Bernard Johnson, 
who was the soloist, received a welcome. Miss Florence 
Mellor, a native of Nottingham, was the vocalist, and must 
have been encouraged by her very hearty reception. 
The programme included the ‘William Tell’ Overture, 
‘ Finlandia’ (Sibelius), ‘ Scenes Pittoresques ’ (Massenet), the 
second and third movements of the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, 
Handel’s Largo for strings, and the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite. 
The orchestra, which was scarcely in its best form, was 
conducted by Mr. Allen Gill. 

Arensky’s Pianoforte concerto in F formed the attraction 
at the Albert Hall organ recital on February 7, with 
Miss Una Truman at the pianoforte and Mr. Bernard 
Johnson at the organ. Included in the same programme 
were Rachmaninov’s ‘Prelude,’ Elgar’s ‘ Carillon’ (reciter, 
M. Joseph Faes), and the ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture. 

Mr. William Woolley’s Choral Society gave its annual 
concert on February 11, when the programme included 
works by Hubert Bath, Orlando Gibbons, Brahms, Walford 
Davies, and Coleridge-Taylor. 

Mr. Allen Gill delivered a lecture at the University 
College on February 11, his subject being ‘Music in the 
Modes.’ Miss Amy Holman and Mr. Gill contributed 
examples from old songs, airs, and folk-songs, and choral 
illustrations were given by members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 


On February 10 the Leeds Philharmonic Society gave an 
exceedingly fine performance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem. Mr. 
Verbrugghen, who conducted, thoroughly understood the 
emotional, strongly-coloured nature of the music, and 
emphasised it, though not unduly. The choir, which had 
been well drilled by Mr, Fricker, responded quickly, and its 
singing was full of colour and highly expressive. The soloists, 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Frank 
Mullings, and Mr. William Hayle, were quite equal to their 
prominent and most effective share in the work, and the 
Hallé Orchestra wasat its best both in the ‘ Requiem’ and in 
the two orchestral pieces of which the second part consisted, 
the ‘ Egmont’ Overture and Liszt's ‘ Les Pré:udes.’ 

At the Bohemian Concert on January 27 a novelty 
to Leeds was afforded in Glazounov’s String quartet in A, 
Op. 64, which, like all this composer’s music, is admirably 
written, genial, and effective, but does not show the individual 
temperament revealed in Debussy’s Quartet (Op. 10), which 
was also in the programme. It has been given at Leeds 
several times, but its freshness and interest have by no 
means evaporated. Mr. Alex. Cohen, Mr. Bensley Ghent, 
Miss Lily Simms, and Mr. Hemingway were the executants, 
and realised the spirit of the music very sympathetically. At 
the Harrison Concert on February 2, Madame Clara Butt 
appeared, with Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. Walter Hyde, and 
Mr. Robert Radford, Miss Muriel Pickupp being the violinist 
and Miss Edie Marr the pianist. The performance main- 
tained a high standard, but the programme was not of any 
special interest. 
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BRADFORD, 


At the concerts of the Bradford Permanent Orchestra on 
January 23 and February 13, Mr. Julian Clifford was the 
conductor. On the former occasion, Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ was the central feature of the 
programme, and was played with tremendous force and 
vitality. Mendelssohn’s G minor Pianoforte concerto has 
certainly lost some of its wonted charm, but it is capable of 
more piquancy than was given to the solo part by Mr. J. H. 
Woodcock’s conscientious but not very inspired performance. 
Mr. Frank Mullings was the vocalist. On February 13, 
Dvorak’s ‘ New World’ Symphony, which is extraordinarily 
popular in this part of the country, was given, with Dr. Ethel 
Smyth’s clever Overture to ‘ The Wreckers’ and a movement 
from a Suite by Ivanov. The Hon. Mrs. Julian Clifford was 
the vocalist. The Subscription Concert on January 29 was of 
the character of a variety entertainment—songs, violin duets, 
and violoncello solos being varied by recitations and a part- 
song. The programme was of less account than the soloists, 
among whom Madame Clara Butt, and two clever young 
violinists, Miss Molly Blower and Miss Elsie Faulkner, may 
be mentioned. At the Free Chamber Concert on February 1 
Beethoven’s Violoncello sonata in G minor, Schubert's 
Pianoforte trio in B flat, and Dvordk’s Pianoforte trio in 
G minor, were rather happily associated, since they are works 
in which the same spirit seems to recur. They were 
artistically played by Messrs. Dunford, Drake, and Midgley, 
Miss Carrie Birkbeck being the vocalist. On February 15, 
the programme included Sir Hubert Parry’s early Pianoforte 
tric in E minor, a work of such power and beauty that its 
neglect is incomprehensible, Beethoven’s great Trio in B flat, 
and Schubert’s Violin sonata in A. Messrs. E. and H. 
Drake and Mr. Midgley were the executants, and Miss 
Patti Clayton was the vocalist. 

OTHER TOWNS. 

The Wakefield and District Choral Society gave a concert 
on January 20. Miss Doris Carter and Miss Phyllis Lett 
sang ; and Mr. Maurice Taylor and M. Benno Moiseivitsch 
played violoncello and pianoforte solos. Mr. Edward 
Archer accompanied, and Mr. Percy H. Bligh conducted. 

The Wakefield Chamber Concerts have this year been 
reduced to one, but this, which took place on January 28, 
was highly enjoyable. The Withers-Sammons Trio was 
heard in Brahms’s seldom-played Pianoforte trio in C 
(Op. 87) and Arensky’s very showy Trio in D minor, of 
which sympathetic and brilliant performances were given by 
Mr. Sammons, Mrs. Withers (pianoforte), and, in !the absence 
through illness of Mr. Withers, Mr. Cedric Sharpe 
(violoncello). A pleasant feature of the concert was the 
very artistic singing of Miss Jean Waterston, who, with 
Miss Louie Heath at the pianoforte, gave with good effect 
a great variety of songs, from Schumann to Cyril Scott. At 
the Halifax Chamber Concert on February 12, three 
Manchester artists, Messrs. J. S. Bridge, J. H. Foulds, 
and R. J. Forbes, played Pianoforte trios by Beethoven 
(in E flat, Op. 70), and Dvorak (Op. 90), with good effect. 

On February 3 Mr. Fred. Dawson visited Keighley and 
gave a pianoforte recital on behalf of the Belgian Relief Fund, 
playing the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, Schumann’s ‘ Papillons,’ 
a series of Chopin pieces, and some interesting examples 
of more recent pianoforte music, with his accustomed 
brilliance and zest. On the invitation of the Mayor, a 
number of children from the Elementary Schools were 
present, but judging from their demeanour, hardly knew 
what to make of so unwonted an experience. 


Hinswers to Correspondents, 








AMATEUR.—Joule’s ‘ Collection of chants’ is still used in 
numerous churches notwithstanding the output of many 
other collections. Dr. Peace’s ‘Programme Notes for 
Organ Recitals’ is published by Messrs. Novello & Co., 
price 55. 

LasHwoop.—We cannot trace the carol from your 
description. If you send us a copy of the music and 
words we will make further inquiries. 








Country and Colonial Mews, 


CHELTENHAM.—On February 11 the Cheltenhan 





harmonic Society gave a_ successful concert bee , 
distinguished audience. Elgar’s ‘Carillon’ was tim, 
with Miss Ethel Smith as reciter. Mr. C, J. Phil 


conducted. 
CLiTHEROE.—The Blackburn Ladies’ Choir guy, 
concert at Clitheroe on February 16. An excellent gi 
difficult programme of part-songs was efficiently camig » 
under Mr. F. Duckworth. Miss Myra Dixon ( vocalist), is 
Helena McCullagh (pianoforte), and Miss Mabel McCall 
(violin) assisted. j 
CocKERMOUTH.—The Harmonic Society gave its ssp 
first concert on February 10, when Gounod’s ‘Pug 
(concert arrangement) was successfully performed unde 4 
direction of Mr. George Tootell. The band and dy 
numbered 120. The soloists were Miss — 
Florence, Mr. Wilfrid Abor, and Mr. Cuthbert Alin 
LEEK.—The Leek Amateur Musical Society gap; 
Patriotic Concert in the Town Hall on February 1, we 
Elgar’s ‘ The Banner of St. George ’ and part-songs by Fanigy 
and Elgar were performed. The soloists were Made 
Lily Moffitt, Mr. William Elliot, and Mr. Fred. C. Mom: 
(violin). Mr. John Cope conducted. 
RUGELEY.—Elgar’s ‘The banner of St. Geom’ % 
chosen by the Rugeley Choral Society, and a highly cri 


Grummitt’s direction. 
soloist. 

SOUTHPORT.—The Southport Orchestral Society gare; 
concert on January 29. Mr. William Rimmer condactel 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and German's ‘ Was 
Rhapsody ' were items in the programme. Mr. John Chat: 
(tenor) and Mr. Walter Hatton (violoncello) performed. 

TorONTO.—The National Chorus had a large and app: 
ciative audience at its concert in January. The programm: 
consisted mainly of French and English music, the late 
including Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Sea-Drift,’ and Elgar's ‘Dead 
on the hills’ (which was a notable success), ‘ It comes fon 
the misty ages,’ and ‘Weary wind of the west’ Ms 
Maggie Teyte sang songs by Debussy, Charpentier, ai 
Hue. Dr. Albert Ham conducted. 


Miss C. Gardner was the sopm 


———— igcellaneous. 





At Claridge’s Hotel on February 8 Miss Ethel Raysc 
gave a lecture-recital on ‘The Romantic movement © 
literature and music.’ The occasion was on behalf of t 
British Red Cross Society, and we are informed that t 
excellent attendance has resulted in a substantial sum bey 
added to the funds. 

At the meeting of the Musical Association held rs 
February 16, the Rev. E. H. Fellowes gave an iniomg 
lecture on ‘John Wilbye,’ the great English madng. 
composer. We regret we are compelled to hold over! 
report until April. 

Miss Katherine Doubleday is an accomplished piatis 


Amongst the pieces she played 


excellent audience. 
Miss Winifrid Sat 


Franck’s ‘ Prélude, Arie, et Finale. 
(violin) was another attraction. 

On February 13 the Incorporated Society of Musca 
paid a visit to Southwark Cathedral. In the Chapter Hox 
Mr. E. T. Cook, the organist, lectured on ‘ English char 
music of the 16th and 17th centuries.’ 

Mr. Donald Tovey gave six pianoforte recitals # 
olian Hall during February. His performances disp)" 
many fine artistic qualities. — 

A students’ concert given on February 1 at Trinity Coll 
of Music served to show that the teaching in this © 
established institution is first-rate. 

On February 3, at a War concert given at the Mans 
House, Sir Charles Santley (81) and Mr. Edward Lloyd (6 


sang. 
rformed at the Playhos 


& 





(Other inquiries are held over or have been answered 
privately. ) 





able performance was given last month under Mr. 6, £ q 


Her recital at the Eolian Hall on February 16 oe 
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Glinka’s ‘ Life for the Czar’ was ; 
on January 21, in aid of the Grand Duke Michael’s F 
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Hews CONTENTS. page| DURING THE LAST MONTH. 

137 Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimiTep. 

B J. G.—A Hymn for Peace (‘‘ Holy Spirit, Heavenly 
+» Dove”). 1d. Words only, ts. 6d. per 100. 

eros, M.—‘‘S.0O.S.” On Card. 1d. 


3 tay JOSIAH.—‘“‘ Grant, O Lord.” Short Anthem. 
(No. 223, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d 


- — our Darkness.” Short Anthem. (No. 224, 
Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d. 


ROOKE, MRS. A. AMY.—‘* When Lancashire leads 
the way.” Song. 6d. 


| ick Delius (with special Portrait) sis ase 

heltenban By > on Delius and his Music. By Philip 

ncert below ; Itine sen ‘ints eee _— med ae 

on, WS tm, Public, the Critic, and the Native Composer. 

»C. J. Pail By Ernest Newman win pon ihe Fe ioe 
Teachers and Text-Books. By G. H. Clutsam 

Choir gum, Occasional Notes ... coos wien oe 

N excellent a ff The New Army and its Musical Needs 

ntly carried @ ff jpg Solemn Music: Gloucester Cathedral... — 

1 ( vocalist) Mis I The ‘Star-Spangled Banner’: An Exhaustive Official 

abel MeCalie Inquiry. By Frank Kidson ... ies ae a 





Church and Organ Music ~ . = ei 
1 gave its « ist. By Harv te 
a r- ~~ —_— — i , — aver pn wi — ‘‘Carry on” (The Bugles). Song. 6d. 
med ail ii. ULLOCK, E.—“O most merciful.” Short Anthem 
‘a sad de —, gil ii or Introit. (No. 225, Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d. 
iss E Royal Academy of Music (,Aoeruns, F. E.—Original Tunes for Catholic 
I Hymns. No.1, Five Hymns for Passiontide. 6d. 


hbert Allan The late Mr. F. W. Renaut ; wee aes si 

Society ‘Britannia, the Pride of the Ocean’: Origin of the 
Y gare: , ~ 

bruary 1 we | Songand Tune. By W. H. Grattan Flood - 

“by Fae Tae Royal College of Organists: Diploma Distribution 159 


RAHAM, BASIL.—‘“‘ Dreamland, and You.” Song 
for Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 





C4 Intemational Musical Society ... # iia ... 160| (\RAINGER, A. F.—A Patriotic Song (‘‘ Stand to your 
“red. C. Mom Philharmonic Society... oe a + 165 guns, lads”). Is. 
"Bf Royal College of Music ... ose es ee -- 165 IGGS, H. M.—‘‘A character of Love.” Four-part 
. Gal TheRoyal Institution : Lecture to Untrained Listeners. Song. (No. 865, Zhe Musical Times.) 14d. 
* sveoge wl ByH. Walford Davies... 9... ss. se ene 166 : “ RO 
a highly cred ’ OBLING, J.—‘‘ Go when the morning shineth.” Hymn. 
jer Mr. GE london Concerts ... pes os oes eee vw. 169 rid 
- an * © Bf charban Concerts pe - wl ine —- aa a ; ; 
‘aS He sopna: HH Vase in the Provinces ... ‘ jie ee — oo 5 EDWIN H.—Minuet Nuptiale. (No. 36, 
i Miscellaneous... in FS _ om —) ae Original Compositions for the Organ, by Epwin H. 
Society gave fH Contry and Colonial News ww koe .. 176|LEMARE.) Is. 6d. 
ae Answers to Correspondents te te ve + 176) ____ Scherzo F ugue. (No. 47, The Recital Series of Original 
, v1 Compositions for the Organ, edited by Epwin H. LEMARE.) 
. — Music: . 
ormec, ~ > ” 
fies ‘Acharacter of Love.’ Four-part Song. By H. M. ITCHELL, E. E.—‘‘ Land we love the best of all.’ 
= app Hiccs os a os bre = woe 361 Song, with Accompaniment for Pianoforte (with 
a “r Organ ad /76.) or Organ only. 2s. 
var’s “Dest engine: —— ditto. Arranged as a Part-song for s.A.T.B. 4d. 
—— FOUR Extra Supplements are given with this number: \REZ.C.C ae Bert Sak ates oe 
= Ms 1, Portrait of Frederick Delius. known of old”). 2d. 
varpentier, ani ce - 
2 ‘Give rest, O Christ. Contakion of the Faithful R J. G.—A National Prayer, and “‘O God of Battles, 
Departed (Kieff Melody). For S.A.T.B. Edited +» mighty Lord.” For use in time of war. 1d. 
by Walter Parratt. AVILLE, M. F. TEMPLE.—“‘ Strength, loyalty, and | 
' 3 a : a happy way.” Fulham College Song. 6d. 
» ‘Light Jarkness’ (Collect for aid against all 
: a. sake, f 47h By Josiah CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 273 contains the 
: Booth. following music in both Notations :— 
Ethel Rays ms . “The dear little Shamrock.” Unison Song with ad /70. 
movement ©} 4 Competition Festival Record. Three-part Chorus. W. Jackson. ‘*Cold and 
ee a raw’s the wind without ” (Old English Air). Unison 
~ Song. 14d. 


tialsm =  ~THE MUSICAL TIMES. “TERRY, C. SANFORD.—* The Challenge.” For Solo, 


ation held « F SALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. Chorus, and Orchestra. Edition with Pianoforte 


Accompaniment. Is. 

















an informny £06 
lish, ae ipee ‘TONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 
» Hold over: Th Li .* o- es oe 
: aia - aS BATH, HUBERT.—“ The Wake of O'Connor.” An 
ished _pianis . : = “g * ba Irish Rhapsody for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 1s. 6d. 
~ One inch (displayed) .. °o1 0 iting 
ee aye Half a Column a as ae HOLBROOKE, J.—A Dramatic Choral Symphony 
e_ played A Col Op. 48). 1s. 6d 
Vinifrid Soa! umn = - ms ~ “ae (Op. 48). Is. 6d. 
A Page .. 7 10 © “Tome SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
“hs f a Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. McNavcur: 
‘ Se dad — y No. 2219. ‘‘ Water Lilies.” (Songs of the River, 
‘nglis charc remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. No. 2). Four-part Song. 
: ; - F. H. Cowen 14d. 
ecitals at B I will 1 d : .” 
displayt »» 2220. “*I will lay me down in peace. 
a SPECIAL NOTICE. Anthem. A. C. MACKENZIE 14d. 
rrinity Collet To ensure insertion in their proper positions, +» 2222. **Go where glory waits thee.” Irish 
in this *© § Advertisements for the next issue should reach Melody. Arranged as a Four-part 
the Office, 160, W, z Song by Joun E. West 14d. 
toe ee » 400, ardour Street, London, W., »» 2223. ‘‘Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre!” 
rd Lloye\ But later than Trio fors s.B. HENRY BisHop 14d. 
the Playbost YLER, G. H.—Benedicite, omnia Opera (No. 2) in A. 










the a MONDAY, MARCH 22. (First Post.) Shortened form. 2d. 
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MONTH 


DURING THE LAST 
Yaseen, H.—Agnus Dei and Sanctus. 14d. 


—continued. 


~ Two Prayers in time of war. 14d. 
\ OODWARD, MABEL N.— Two Songs. For 
Unison singing. Set I. 1. ‘*A Sleepy Song”; 
2. “Birds.” 2d 
Two Songs. For Unison singing. 
Night has a thousand eyes”; 2. ‘*To the 
(Vespers). 2d. 


Set II. 1. ** The 
Blackbird ” 





REDUCED PRICES. 
ILLIAMS, C. LEE.—‘ The last night at Bethany.” 
1s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s 
—— ‘*Gethsemane.” 1s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
ONVERSE, F. S. 
Masque of St. Louis.” 


From the Music for ‘** The 
1ocents 


—Dirge. 
For Women’s Voices. 
(3d.). 
- ** March of the Pioneers.”” From the Music for ** The 
Masque of St. Louis.” For Male Chorus. 12 cents (4d.). 
AQUES, E.—‘* Come, Holy Ghost.” Anthem. Adapted 
to the Plainsong. 10 cents (3d.). 
OBLE, T. TERTIUS.—A Prayer of Thanksgiving. 
Anthem. For Baritone Solo and Chorus. Founded 
on the Tune ‘* Netherlands.” 
—— **The Risen Christ.” 
JURRINGTON, A. J.—*‘ 
with Violin aden ato. 


Easter Anthem. 
‘Come, Holy Spirit.” 
60 cents (2s. ). 


Song, 





OVER SIX MILLION COPIES OF CALEB SIMPER’'S 
Compositions in Church Music now sold. 


WORLD-WIDE PopuLARITY. FAVOURITES EVERYWHERE. 


NEW E oe a TT | a . 
4\¥V 4 . 
NEW EASTER ANTHEMS, Ete. 
Composep sy CALEB SIMPER. 
Worty is THE Lams. New 6th 1000 |= 4d. 
‘A lovely Anthem with an exception ally nice solo, 
*And the Third Day rise ag : 
sright, jubilant and m 10st impressive. 
Now 1s Curist risen. (Norman Stewart.) New 
*I will praise the Name of God. New last year 


-18th Edition 3d. 


6th 1000 $= ad. 
roth 1000 4d. 


Arise from the Dead. A great favourite os - arth rooo 3d. 
Awake up, my Giory. Very popular 33rd Edition 4d. 
Now is come Salvation , ‘ ‘ + roth tooo 3d. 
*He is not here, but is risen ee 13th 1000 63d. 
*Christ being raised - ee 15th 1000 4d. 
*Let us keep the Feast F oe a< 11th roco $d. 
*We will rejoice (Sung at a Choral Festival) . 2oth 1rooo 93d. 
*The Lord is risen indeed és as 14th rooo § 4d. 
*He hath done wo aie es or “a 18th rococo § 3d. 


Easy Holy Communion Service in A flat i . 11th Edition 4d. 

Very useful and devotional. With Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 

New Voiuntary Books. Nos. 9 and 10. 1s. 6d. each. Written 
on Two Staves. Over 200 Editions of this useful and wonderfully 
»opular — now sold. Also issued in Two Gilt-Lettered Cloth 
va umes (85 Voluntaries in each), 5s. each Volume. 

*New No. 22 ANNIVERSARY SeLection. Complete, 2d. Words 
only, 3s. 6d. per roo. (Quantities on liberal terms. Acharming set of 
Eight Children’s Festival Hymns and Tunes. Three of the Hymns 
specially written by Caleb Simper. Words can be localized. : 
“New War Hymn, O Lorp or Hosts. Words and Music. 1d. 

For Intercession Services and ordinary use. The refrain is, ‘“‘ Thou 
who makest wars to cease, Grant us soon a lasting peace." Words only, 
1s. 6d. per roo, ‘‘ Most effective. Will touch all hearts.” ‘‘ One of the 
most beautiful I have ever heard.” 

God is our Hope and Strength. New . - 

A fine, effective Anthem for use during the War. 

Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 

London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Canada: ANGLO-CANADIAN M.P.A. Ltd. ° 344 Victoria St., Toronto. 
Chicago, U.S.A. : CLavron F. Summy Co., 62-66, E. Van Buren Street. 


HOIRMEN.—A VACANCY occurs for a 

VOLUNTARY ALTO and a TENOR at a West-End Church, 
close to Grosvenor Square. Quarterly travelling expenses allowed, 25/- 
Write, G. N., c/o Novello & Co. , Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 


for Trinity Presbyterian Church, B romley, Kent. Fine new 
Organ by Harrison & Harrison. State experience and salary required. 


sth 1000 «4d. 











Reply to A. O'Hanlon, Dunoran, Bromley, Kent. 





I, 1915. 





——————___ 


NOBLE MUSIC AND PATRIOTIC FEEL Iy¢ 


E. GRIEG'S 
OUR NATIVE LAN) 


PATRIOTIC HYMN 













Two-part Song (Staff and Sol-fa) ... ei ~~ Oe 
Four-part, Male Voices (Staff and Sol-fa) a 
Four-part, Mixed Voices... sw ae ae ' 
Song (2 keys) ... -_ bey vate es 
Organ Solo (A. E. HUL1) ... ae wits oan 


Pianoforte Solo ove wen ~ ane «aa an 


Grieg's beautiful Hymn, with most appropriate Words, is a highh 
impressive and effective work, which will come in useful at the preser 
time. 


Sampce Corres OF THE PART-SONGS POST-FREE, 
AUGENER LTD ., 
LONDON, W. 


* CONDUIT STREET ; 18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street 


POPULAR EASTER ANTHEMS 


COMPOSED BY EDWIN A. CLARE 


Not difficult, but very interesting and effective. 


*Hallelujah! King of Kings 23rd 1000 x 
*He is Risen. A great favourite 35th r000 3 
*Christ shall give thee Light 26th 1000 3 

*Thanks be to God (with a fine Bass Solo) 2gth 1000 
*Why seek ye the Living among the Dead 2sth 1000 3 
*Now is Christ Risen ° ot r6th 1000 3 
*Hallelujah ! Christ is risen 2sth 1000 3 
*The Lord Reigneth (Festival) 17th 1000 

Praise tae Lord, O Jerusalem 42nd 1000 # 

Favourite Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ia D 26th 1000 ¢ 


Full of flowing melody. Sung at a Choral Festival. 

Those marked* are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 

Ltd., 160, Wardour _ Ww 
, Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 


; ‘ENOR, and probably an ALTO, REQUIRED 
Communicants. Salary £10 per annum. Apply by’ letter to The 
Gani St. Martin's Church, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Nove.to anp Company, 
Tue H. W. Gray Co, 


London: 
New York: 





WANTED. —TENOR for Christ Church, Albay 
Street, N.W. Sunday Services; Friday practice. Ch 
£10. Apply, Way, 5, Warrington Crescent, Maic a Hill. 








LTO REQUIRED for Christ Church, Lancaste! 

Gate, W. £14 perannum. Write, stating age and expericace 

with copies of three recent testimonials, to W. H. Rose, 4 Cornva 
Road, Bayswater, W. 

oa 


ADY (Violinist) desires Engagement in good-cas 


Orchestra in Town, for Afternoons. D. H., c/o Novello & Co, lat 














160, Wardour Street, W. 





—— 


HE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE'S CHOI 
SCHOOL, Clumber Park, Worksop, Notts. Three Vacancss 
Boys with good voices. Full particul ars from L. R. Pike, Organi 
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ie 
FEELING MUSIC FOR LEN I 
. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to THE BENEDICITE 
T St. Matthew.) J.S. Bacn. Edited by Epwarp E.cGar and = om 
joe ATKINS. 2S. Od. ; paper boards 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, qs. 6d. | z= set —_ — BY 
fual Parts, 1s. each. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. | THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS. 
y : f ‘ ceainietiommmnaiain 
\ HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the inet seaeene 3d. 
Pav St. Matthew.) J. S. Back. 2s. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. Choruses | BENNETT, "GE ORGE J. (in E flat) rad. 
gh, Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. BENNETT, GEORGE J. (inG) . 14d. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in D, Unison) . 3d. 
T St. Matthew.) J. S. Bach. Abridged, as used at St. Paul's tt “i t. > ao (Sol-fa, hd.) . 3d. 
(abedral, 18. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. Book of Words, with Music to am UGH (in G) . 1g@e 
te Chorales, 6d. "Words only, 10s. per roo. UT or Me Tome, and Haves ; 
sd HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to | BUTTON, H. ELLIOT (Shortened Form) 14d. 
Oo: St. John.) J.S. BacH. 2s. ; paper boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. | ELLIOTT, F. e> a” ad. 
HE PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL. |ELLiott’ }. W. Ga - 
03 38-3 paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition for | ELLIOTT, W. (in G) 4d. 
Quch use, 1s. Words only, ros. per 100. | ELLIOTT, j B. (in G) 14d. 
©; rHE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven | ELLIOTT, R. B. Gin G) ft: 
‘ f Our me on the Cross. Rieke S.} pa EYRE, ALFRED J. (an E flat) i ad. 
Words o ) J. 2s. ; paper 
"© Bias 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, ¢ Ba R, MYLES B (in F, Chant F 4 
. + t 
ie THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven | FRosT, PERCY H. G nD)’ ant Form).. 4 
' Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Ci. Gounop. 1s. | GADSBY, HENRY (in G, Chant Form) 14d. 
05 HE PASSION OF OUR LORD (“Der Tod | | GALE, CR. (in D) a ee, I 
; > z, in ant Form 19d. 
a , ES GRAUN. a2s.; paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, ‘S5beRE : E. (inG, Unison) = ita’ 
oy os |G FREY, A. E. (in C) . ° 3d. 
aan _ P 8. C. ( hree - eee 14d. 
ds, isa highly ff ASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter”). | HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, Chant Form) 14d. 
il at the preser By Sir Jutius Benepicr. 1s. HUGHES, W. (in E fiat) if 
ur OF DARKNESS. (Psalm CXxxx.) For Soli, he FE, FREDERICK (No. 1 1, in E flat, Chant Form) 14d. 
Chorus, and Orchestra, GEORG HENSCHEL (Op. 30). 2s. 6d. LL OD, ¢. FT ARDORDG. E fat, Chant Form).. : = 
"REE, UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm LUCAS, P. T. (in A fiat, shortened form).. 14d. 
exxx.) For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by Cu. | MACPHERSON, CHARLES (in F, rhythmic setting) .. 4d. 
a. English or Latin words. 1s. | MARTIN, G. C. (No. 1, in F; No. 2, in E flat; No. a in 6) each 4d. 
*TION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. Soprano Solo | MATTHEWS, T. R. (in E flat)’ .. 14d. 
and Chorus, from “Gallia” (Motet). Cu. Gounop. 15. | MERBECKE ‘(arranged by Ggorce C, Manrtin).. ‘a e. ad. 
Tai Sol-fa, 4d. | MILLER, C. E. (second setting) (in G, Chant Form) . ad. 
\f SERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as sung at St. Paul's cerenae EDGAR {in fat) Lele 
42 Cathedral, preceding — "Passion on Tuesday in Holy | PULLEIN, a (in E fi 1d. 
GH Srregr, 9} fe Arranged by J. STAINBR. Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. ROBE RTS, LV RLEW (in B flat). 4a. 
papal. MEI, DEUS. The Music composed SLATER, W. (in F) 1 
aA eer PA ee 
S (in C). S.A.T.T.B., also simp ifie lor S. A.T. B. ad. 
HEMS J ISERERE ME, DSUs. set to Gowen renown STAINER , and B. BLaxLanp (in F, Chant Form) . I 
— "Price ey * Ditto, ode wants, of armonised by VINCENT | STAINER, J., R. DE Lacy, A. Com and F, CHAMPNEYS 14d. 
. » 3d. STAINER, Ww. Winn, and F. WALKER. 19d. 
RE. \ISERERE MEI, DEUS. {Crane Setting.) The |" Meee > ¥, Wass, and 5, Waseen.. | ihe. 
- 4 ISER: composed by Epcar PETTMAN. Price 14d. STAINER, J., J Ture, and H. S. Irons.. ad. 
? RERE MEI, DEUS. The musiccomposed | STAINER, J. (in D, Chant Form) r}d. 
— wae \ by Grecorio Auiecri. As used at St. Paul's Cuthedral STEWART, C. HYLTON (on the plan of the fe Paragraph Psalter) 3d. 
aS = % filam Services. Edited by Gzorce C. Martin. 4d. POSTER: OHN”. . 
aun Gerais MEI, DEUS. The music composed SMITH, MONTEM (two settings) 14d. 
esth 1000 x ee P. pa Pau — Edited by W. Barciay Squire. | TURL E, J. (two settings) 5 
r6th 1000 34 nglish words. : _ | WICKES, C. A. (two settings) 
asth 1000 x ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F. The music| TOZER, FERRIS (in G) et ad. 
17th 1000 composed by F. E. eee, Latin words, 3d. TOZER, FERRIS (in A). Short and simple ad. 
20d reco # ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor. WEST, JOHN E. (in G) ee ad. 
» WEST, JOHN E. (in C) 1$d. 
s5th 1000 The music composed by F. E. Grapstong. Latin words, 6d. | wRESTB IRY, G. H. (in ©) : rid. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison wILLAN, HEALEY (in D). Shortened Form 14d. 
ifa. i Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, 1d. WOOD, W. = (in D 19d. 
: . __ Orchestral Parts of the works marked * can be had. WRIGI. EY, G. F. ( G, “Quadruple Chant) 14d. 
r Street, eee enemas . 
he U.S.A. r 
~_TTHE STORY OF THE CROSS ANTHEMS IN “THE 
YUIRED. FOR VOICES AND ORGAN > ec 
letter to The With Short Interludes, giving opportunity for Meditation. LUTE = E RI ES. 
THE WORDS BY 
THE REV. E. MONRO 121 Give sentence with me, O God .. .. F. Lewis Thomas 3d. 
+h, Albany SET TO MUSIC BY 38 Hear me, O Lor 2s . W. H. Dixon 3d. 
Churchmas. TO, H. ELLIOT ad. | *197. Hear me when I call A. W. Marchant 3d. 
MYLES B. (Sol-fa, rid. ‘i. 3d. *13 Hear, O Lord . Michael Watson 3d. 
ican. J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, 14d.) 3d. 193 = aslam.. Ferris Tozer 3d. 
—a OMERVELL, ARTHUR (Sol-fa, 14d.) 3d.| 110 Like as the hart ; O send out T by Light C. Lochnane 3d. 
Lancaste ER, J. (Sol-fa, 14d.) 3d. 7 bar Merciful - e J. F. Bridge 3d. 
perience 67 ord, rebuke me not . aynor Simpson 1 
' Cons Lee’ Te only, 6a. td. roo. 100. zoo O Saving Victim .. - J. Lionel Bennett 3 
aslites ype nln eee a of the ——. I called -. “Hamilton Clarke 3d. 
. . 145 Ponder my words. or orman Hatfield 3 
a TH E REPROACH ES 196 Remembe: not, Lord J. Bentley 3d. 
yood-class SET TO MUSIC BY om ae og aed 7, 4 ee 4 
la DKES, REV. J. B. d. | 2 eek ye the Lor ee . briage . 
Co, WUNOD, CH. °° ** ** * ** * ++ 3a+| *79 There is a green hill Fred. H. Burstall ad. 
*UESTRIN A’( ad. 165 Turn Thee, O Lord : Norman Hatfield 3d. 
——_ (Edited together. ‘eae the proper plain-chant melodies) 4 206 Turn Thy face from my sins Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
CHOI VILLAN, HEALEY (Double Choir) (unaccompanied) ei 1 Those marked thus * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 
Vacancies Ss 
os Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NOVELLOS ANTHEMS 


“All ye who seek for sure relief .. H. M. Higgs 
All ye who weep .. . Ch. Gounod 
And Jacob was left alone Stainer 
And Jesus entered into the e Temple H. W. Davies 
*Artthou weary .. oe os C. H. Lloyd 
a = nts the hart . ° es se Spohr 
hy feet in adoration Anton Dvordk 
Bebold, I come quickly .. I, Atkins 
Behold, two blind men J. Stainer 
Be merciful unto me e E. A. Sydenham 
Be not Thou far from me, ‘O God Hird 


Blessed are they that mourn 
*Bow down Thine ear 
*Bow Thine ear, O Lord . 
*By Babylon's wave 

By the waters of Babylon. 

By the waters of Babylon 

By Thy glorious Death .. 
*Call to remembrance 

Cast me not away . 

Cast me not awa 
*Cast thy burden upon the Lord Mendelssohn 
*Come, and let us return (Two- ag Anthem).. G. A. Macfarren 
*Come, and let us return .. . J. Goss and W. Jackson, each 


’ Attwood and. Beale, each 

W. Byrd 

Ch. Gounod 

Boyce ‘and H. Clarke, each 

Higgs and erate” Taylor, each 
Anton Dvorak 

R. Farrant 

C. Lee Williams 

S. S. Wesley 


Come, let us worship Palestrina 
*Come now, and let us reason together | R. Briant 
Come now, let us reason together H. W. Wareing 
*Come unto Him ‘ Ch. Gounod 
Come unto Him Henry Leslie 
Come unto Me Bach, ‘Couldrey, and Elvey, each 
Come unto Me H. Hiles 
Come unto Me_. . M Kingston a and me S. Smith, each 
*Come, ye sin- defiled and. weary . Stainer 
*Comfort, O Lord . Crotch 


Comfort the soul of Thy se servant ‘(a. 1 x T. B. ). 
Create in me a clean heart 


John E. West 
Percy J. Fry 


Daughters re e G, J. Elvey 
Daughters of Jerusalem .. H., J. King 
Enter not into judgment. . T. Attwood 
Flee from evil W. J. Clarke 
For our offences .. Mendelssohn 
Forsake me not, O Lord, my God Goss 
Give ear, O Lord .. C. Oberthiir 
*Give ear, O Lord . T. M. Pattison 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel. A. Whiting 
Give ear unto my prayer J. Arcadelt 
God's Peace is peace eternal Grieg 


*God so loved the world .. Goss, K Kingston, and Stainer, each 


*God so loved the world .. Harold Moore and “> Vv. Roberts, ea. 
Grant, we beseech Thee. . J. Booth 
Grant, we beseech Thee.. M. Elvey 
Grant, we beseech Thee.. oe J. V. Roberts 
Have mercy upon me, O God :. i; Goss 
Have mercy upon me, O God . hs arnb: 
Have mercy upon me Barnby, Minsball, Py e, and Shaw, eac 
Have mercy upon me . White 

*Hearmewhenlcall . . ee oe Hall 
Hear me when I call (a.T.T. 2. » se os T. istin 
‘Hear my prayer J. Kent 
“Hear my prayer *Mendelssohn and C. Stroud, each 
Hear my ae er inter 
Hear, O . Goss 


Hear, Thou Shepherd j. ’Clarke- Whitfeld & T. A. Walmisley, ea. 
Hear the voice and prayer . L. Hopkins 
Hear us, O Saviour ° . Hauptmann 
He in tears that soweth .. F. Hiller 


Hide not Thy Face ee ae es ee K. J. Pye 
How long wilt Thou _ ‘ as Oliver King 
*Hymn of Peace .. ‘ W. H. Callcott 
*I came not to call the righteous C. Vincent 


If any man sin H. Hiles 
*Incline Thine ear .. immel 
In Thee, O Lord . *S. Coleridge- Taylor a and J. Weldon, each 
*In Thee, O Lord . B. Tours 
*Is it nothing to you? (s.A.7.8.).. ee M. B. Foster 


*Is it nothing to you? one S.A.) . M. B. Foster 
I will arise .. C. Wood 
I will cry unto God i. J. King and C. Steggall, each 


«I will look unto the Lord (Two- -part ne G. A. Macfarren 
*I wrestle and pra J. C. Bach 
esus of Nazareth (Turbarum voces) « G. Byrd 
esu, Blessed Word of God . Ch. Gounod 
esu, Lord of life and glory G. A. Naumann 
esu, Saviour, I am Thine B. Steane 


«Jesu, Word of God Gounod, 4 Hoyte, Mozart, and White, each 


*Jesu, Word of God Incarnate .. E. Elgar 
udge me, O God. Ouseley and *Mendelssohn, each 
d. kindly Light unstan 
Lead, kindly Light c L Naylor a and *J. Stainer, each 
»Lead, kindly Light Pughe-Evans 
*Lead me, Lord... S. S. Wesley 
Let my complaint (A.A.7.7.B.B.) E. H. Thorne 
*Let my prayer come up . H., Purcell 
Let the words of my mouth H. Blair and J. — each 
Let the words of my mouth . D. Culley 


al 


3d. 


.|*O 


Let us come boldly 
Like as the hart 
| *Like as the hart 


Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake *R. Farrant, G.R, ital t 


Lord, how are they increased .. a 
Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me .. 
Lord, I call upon Thee .. 
Lord, on our offences 


Lord, teach us to number our days (as A. 7. B. B.) 


Lord, Thou hast searched 
Lord, what is man se 
Make me aclean heart .. 
Mine eyes look unto Thee, O 
My God, I love Thee 
My God, look upon me .. 
| *My God, look upon me .. 
My soul is weary . 
O all ye that pass by 

*O bountiful Jesu .. os 
O God, Thou hast cast us out .. 
O God, Whose nature 
O have mercy - 

*O hearken Thou .. 
O Jesu! Victim blest 

amb of God .. 

O Lamb of God 
| *O Lord, correct me 
| O Lord, giveear .. 

O Lord God, Thou strength 
| O Lord, look down as 
}*O Lord, my God . 

O Lord, my God .. ee 
O Lord, rebuke me not .. 
O most merciful 
O saving Victim 
| *O saving Victim 
*O saving Victim 
| Oo saving Victim 
*O Saviour of the world 
*O Saviour of the world 

O Saviour of the world (a.T.T. B. ) 

Out of the deep F. 
| Out of the deep 
| Outofthedeep .. en 

*O ye that love the Lord . 


jord God 





. | O ye that love the Lord ..F. A. W. Docker and G. jl 


O ye that love the Lord . 
| O ye that love the Lord . 

Ponder my words, O Lord we 

Put me not to rebuke, O Lord .. 
*Remember not, Lord 
| *Remember now thy Creator 
| Remember, O Lord os 
*Rend your heart 

Rend your heart 





.| Rend your heart (Turn ye even to Me) 
.| Save me, OGod .. 


| *Seek ye the Lord . 
Seek ye the Lord . 
| Show me Thy ways 
Spare us, Lord, most holy 
*Teach me, ‘ord ee 
Teach me Thy wa ee 
The Lord is full o Senge « 
*The Lord is nigh . ae 
*The path of the just ee 
| *There is a green hill far away ee 
*There is a green hill far away 


| The Reproaches (from the “ Redemption’ ”».. 
mented Willan and J. |B. Dykes 2 


The Reproaches 
| *The sacrifice of God 


. | The sacrifices of God 
| *The Story of the Cross Stainer, ‘Somervell, Foster, & Roberts, % 
‘ H. 


| The Story of the Cross . 
| Think not that they are blest alone 
Thou didst turn Thy face 

*Through peace to light .. 
| Thus saith the Lord 
Try me, O God (a.7.T.B.) 
Try me, O God 
Turbarum voces (Jesus of Nazareth) . 
Turn Thee again, O Lord = 
| *Turn Thy face from my sins 


Turn Thy face from my sins .. 
Turn ye even to Me — eal heart) 
Unto Thee have I cried . 
| *Wash me throughly 
Watch ye and pray 
| *Weary of earth 
| *Weary ofearth .. ee 
Whom the Lord loveth .. 
Why art Thou so vexed . 
Word of God Incarnate .. 
Ye who from His ways have turned 


le Turn Thy face from my sins 
| 
| 


pon pe thus * to be had in Tonic tee 1d., 14d., and 2d. each. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ENT 
CANTATAS FOR LENT. 
C. H. ‘ 
Catt y (REDUCED PRICE.) | (REDUCED PRICE.) 
. Ovello en 
R. Vicars, " Ty 
ue =| LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY GETHSEMANE 
ley, ec a 5 Vonls Vere ae Cee av THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
Cin * JOSEPH BENNETT JOSEPH BENNETT 
. ‘ene 1 TES MUNC COMPOSED BY THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
wire C. LEE WILLIAMS. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
G. J. b pe peepee } 
2 i ‘iota y Fh one ge oo hy ag Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
A eran ; 6d. Win d. Full Score, MS. Paper boards, 2s. String Parts, 10s.6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, MS. 
ee. ee Oe 
J. Stainer ™* 
_H. Purcell a a r 
Weloes XHIN THE DESERT AND IN THE THE STORY OF CALVARY 
A. Sullivan ? FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
J. re x GAR DEN THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
GEL} FOR ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
J. Coward ij, SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
1. Cummings AND CHORUS . 
1 noe oe THOMAS ADAMS. 
Wesi 7 4 pe ghcaggatcrge decom ~— me a be Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, od. 
Lee Vilas VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT en See 
© si , , 
+ W. Elliott 144 THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ~ > 
ss a FERRIS TOZER. IS IT NOTHING TO YOU: 
J. Stainer 2 een AN EASY CANTATA 
_—_e * Price One Shilling and Sixpence. For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
arold Pe r Paper boards, 2s. adapted for Country Choirs 
« Roberts 1 Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. pit 
—_a x Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. E V HA LL M A 
‘Ozart 1h . . , . . 
Naylor, each 4 Price Eigh 
There ? THE CRUCI FIXION Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Words, with Steals to the Hymns, price 2d. 
ame MEDITATION 
nay | ° ON THE VIA DOLOROSA 
a 4 WCRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER | A DEVOTION 
com “ THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
j. Bake “ W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 
Pode % THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 
C.S. Jekyll a pds pecadnce THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
Robemer f J. STAINER. E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 
V. Beles 9 . Sh Si Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 
femr t 7 ng oh - Tenis Sola ox — Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 
istone, each at Words only, with Hymn suum ~ _ Sol-fa, 2d. OLIVET TO CALVARY 
~~ Gladstone x Words, complete, 10s. per roo ; Words of Hymns, 5s. per 100. 
Cummings 4 
LV. Roberts ix FOR 
Pious se THE DARKEST HOUR TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
“h. Gounod FOR INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG RY 
Lo a SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI THE CONGREGATION 
; H. Bar * AND CHORUS THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
Roberts,ca WITH 
lit Bute * F HVMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION es ee 
A i THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, BY J H MAU N DE R 
Mi Gale d H A RO L D M OO R E , Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
C, Wood 1 ic Shilling and Si . P. boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. Words only, 10s. per 100. 
G. Bal ¢ P. Sotaeines tema “fa, od. ‘teen rom 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 
La i Words only, 7s. 6d. per -_, Fn a 6s. 6d. 
. Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 
= Wiles & AT THE F OOT OF iE CROSS 
E Galt 2 (STABA 
3. J. Elvey # 
a Wala 3 THE CROSS OF CHRIST FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
_ R. Vicars & WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED a 
erris Tose %* WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY COMPOSED R - 
acphesa ¢ W. MAURICE ADAMS ANTON DVORAK. 
‘ ; THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY - (Op. _<_ J. W. CROWE. 
NGLIS TION BY . J. W. 
endelssobs * THOMAS ADAMS. eeunnmeagy ~~ Oe 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Price One Shilling. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. | Words only, 5s. per 7 Bn aT ee 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. String Parts, am Wind Parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (La 455. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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for Lent and Easter 


BY 


Music 





EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. CAnras. 
Te Deum in E. Chant Form ... wie —_ soe | 
Benedicite in E .. oe 
Benedictus and Jubilate i in E. Chant Form .. «oe a 

REDUCED IN PRICE. 
Communion Service in E _ seh san —- 
Communion Service in G. For Men’s Voices a 
130th Psalm—Out of the oe. ony ese eee «oe Od. 
The Story of the Cross ... ows — & 
Lead me in Thy truth (Lent) . sive ada oe |= 3th 
If we believe. Easter Anthem wei w. «64d. 
If we believe. Tonic Sol-fa ... i sek au. Rad. 
The Good Shepherd _... ‘ wns “ a 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
Ave Maria 
Two Short Pieces, Larghetto it in \F and ‘Pastorale i in ‘A 
Two Sketches. Adagio in FZ and Andante in D? 
Introduction, Air with Variations, and Fugue in B? 


NovELLo AND ComPany, Limited. 


PENITENCE 
PARDON anp 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘‘ An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
effective nature for which the, composer is so widely famed.’ 

Musical Opinion, 1/2 /98: ‘ A fine Church composition.” 

Musical News, 15/1/98: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it.” 

Musical Standard, 5/3/98: ‘‘ Deserves considerable popularity.” 

rganist and Choirmaster, 15/2/98: ‘‘ For the music we have nothing 

44 praise. 

Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 

Liverpool Courier, 2/ 8) 98: “A work of great merit in every respect.” 

Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: “* It will doubtless be used in many 

quires and places where they sing.’” 

Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ‘* A well-written work." 

Western Morning News, 25/3/98: “‘A good composition. 
and original.” 

Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: ‘A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
exceedingly effective.” 

Lichfield Mercury, Ali /g8: 
really beautiful music. 

Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: 
written work. We can strongly recommend it. 


Nee 
onan 


London : 


Striking 


“Extremely effective, containing some 


A well- 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Words, 2s. per 100, 
Band Parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
Tabb, 34, Percy Street, W. 

London: NovELLo anp penne Limited. 


‘Recestiy Post ¥ Pu BLISHED, 


COMMUNION SERVICE1NG rorS.A.T.B. 
By F. J. MARCHMENT. 


Originally written for the St. Agnes Choir of the Church of St. John 
Evangelist, Upper Norwood. An Appendix — aining Second Soprano 
and Contralto Parts provides for its use by similar Choirs. 

Price Ong SHILLING, 
Nove.tto anp Company, 


London : Limited. 


ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES.—Messiah, 


ANTHEM 


*Sun of my Soul 
Thine for ever ° 
tI love to hear the story . os 
tLord, Thy children guide and keep - 
tHosanna we sing . es 


+ Tonic Sol-fa, price 14d. each, 


NOVELLO’S 
Sunday School Anniversary Musp 


> 


J. 4 
AL Eitior ee 
MV ks B. Fos 
~ H. Mavwog 
Joux E Wer 


Price Threepence eacn. 


* Tonic Sol-fa, price a4, 


HYMNS AND TUNES, 











No. Set I. 
1. Come, children, on and forward .. Georce C. Marm 
2. For the freshness of the morning .. dy Evay-Swmy 
3. I love to hear the story F Repenic Cuy 
4. Come, O come! in pious lays . J. Stamm 
5. Thine for ever ! God of Love . Hawn 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love “HH. Btu Burr: 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair A. Cuatuna 
8. Would you gain the best in life “. «+ CJ. Mar 
9. On our way rejoicing “ Wa ter B. Guage 
10. Now the daylight goes away ee +» J. Aveo 
Ser II. 
1. Again the morn of gladness 2 . STAINER 
2. The Angels’ Song ALBERTO ANDBGGER 
3» Forward, Christian children - ALFRED Morrur 
4 The Golden Shore - J. Stamm 
5- Saviour, bless¢d Saviour Joun E. Was 
6. Enter with thanksgiving 
7. Man shall not live by bread alone J. VARiey Rosin 
8. Stars, that on your wondrous way ° . San 
9. The day is past and over es . Josera Baanat 
ro. God will take care of you .. F RANCES R, Havercu 
Set III. 
1 We march, we march, to victory . Joseru Barxa 
2. Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals Georcs J, Benyert 
3- O what can little hands do? H. Exot Burrus 
4. While the sun is shining T. Apas 
5. I love to hear the story H., J. Gauwturr 
6. The roseate hues of early dawn A. Suuvas 
7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep A. S. Coors 
8. In our work and in ‘wa play F. Westuaxs 
g. The Beautiful Land.. J. Sana 
10. Gentle Jesus, meek and mild J, Stanan 
(Just Pustisnep). 
SET. IV. 
1, The boys and girls of England J.-Staman 
2. The crown is waiting J. Srama 
3. The City of Light . E. J. Trowr 
4: He dwells among the lilies. Lapy Evay-Suitt 
s. God is in Heaven! Can He hear H. Exwior burtes 
6. The Good Shepherd.. - . os J. Stans 
7 A little kingdom I possess .. R. S, Newmas 
8. Raise your standard, brothers on E. J. Trow 
9. Flowers ° ALBERTO RaNDECGe 
10. Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me. . Horatio Parxit 


Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





TOGETHER WITH 


CONGREGATION 


Price, Paper Coven, 2a, 64. 1S. 6d. ; 





Elijah, Creation, St. Paul, Judas, One Shilling each. GILL g 
EASY ANTHEMS, No. 1 to No. 7, Twopence each ; Sol-fa, One j 
Penny. London: Novge.to anp Company, Limited. 


Words, with Hymn Tunes, price ad. 


London : 


THE PASSION 
A MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIS 
FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (Tenor anv Bass) AND CHORUS 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR AND 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


; Pa per boards, 25. 


Jords only, price id. 


Nove__o anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 





CHORAL TECHNIQUE & INTERPRETATIO\ 


HENRY COWARD. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT] & 


OF PLAINSONG 


Y 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price, Cloth, gilt, Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE MUSIC OF THE BIBLE 


With some account of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. 


JOHN STAINER. 


New Edition, with Additional Illustrations and Supplementary Notes 
BY 


THE REV. F. W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 


SONGS FROM THE 
PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


With Dances and Incidental Music as sung and danced by the Bermondsey Guild of Play. 


WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 


MRS. G. T. KIMMINS. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price, Half Bound, Paper Sides, gilt top, Five Shillings net. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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a 


joux PREL. 

Tyr Loup Tatroo (Tue Sovpier’s Lire). 
March OF THE Men or HARLECH. 

Wa Hunprep Pipers. 

ASotpier's Lire. 

Tus Coasts oF HiGH Barspary. 

DASHING AWAY WITH THE SMOOTHING IRON, 
(WARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


Amp LanG Syne. 

scone ! DULL CARE. 

Heart oF Oak. 

how, BLow, THOU WINTER WIND. 
NerruNE AND BRITANNIA. 

0No, Joun! 

Ta Maerinc oF THE WATERS. 
Ta Lass or Ricumonp Hitt. 

dss Grove, THE. 

Tat Marce Lear For EVER. 


Qxwarp, CurisTIAN SOLDIERS. 
Rok or Acgs. 
MDE WITH ME, 


LONDON : 


Sa CONTENTS. 
« A Vintace Sone .. 
2 DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EVES (ar. 
} FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY. 
+ Gipsy Sonc .. os 
s Maen Farr, O pEIGN TO TELL 
8 MEN oF Harsch .. 
+ 0 WHO WILL O'ER THE DOWNS . 


o SERENADE . 
1 So_prers’ Cxorus (Faust) 
% SWEET AND Low .. 
2 Taz Comrapes’ Sonc or Hore 
i» Tae Dear Littie ~ pooeeneeeen 
% Tus Froc (humorous) 
Tut Lonc Day Ctosgs . ° 
& Tas Turee Cuarers (humorous) 
} Tas Tures HuntsmEN (humorous) . 
H THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING 
% THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED .. 
= Wuat care I HOW FAIR SHE BE 


Gn. 











W. A. BARRETT. 





Nove_.to anp Company, 





London : 





Gop Save THe KiNG. 
Tue Russian Nationat Hymn. 
Tue JAPANESE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 
\USICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


i Onck MORE WITH Joy (Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tanwhinier 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


PRICE ONE 


NATIONAL HYMNS. 





MARCHING SONGS. 


HEAVE AWAY, MY JOHNNY. 
THE GREENLAND FisHery. 
Nuts 1n May. 

Tue Girt I LEFT BEHIND ME. 
Tue British GRENADIERS. 
ApMIRAL BEeNnsBow. 

THE yvounG May moon. 


A Man's A MAN FOk A’ THAT. 

Tue Govpven Vanity. 

Let ERIN REMEMBER. 

Tue HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
Hatts. 

Home, Sweet Home. 

Bive Bets oF Scor.anp. 


LONG, LONG AGO. 
HYMNS 
Now THANK WE ALL ovr Gop. 


SuN OF MY SOUL. 
ALL PEOPLE THAT ON EARTH DO I 





Tue Bevoian Nationat Sona. 
THe MARSEILLAISE. 


THe MERMAID. , 
Tue Fuicut or THE Ears. 
Wippicomse Fair. 


POCKET SINGSONG BOOK 
FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, SCHOOLS AND HOMES. 


Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa Combined. 
SHILLING. 


Tue Rep, Wuire, anv Brive (Britannia, 


THE PripE oF THE OCEAN). 
Let tHe HILLS RESOUND. 
We se Turer Poor Mariners. 


NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 


Here's a HEALTH unto His Majesty. 


Tue Betts or ABERDOVEY. 
Tue FLowers 0’ THE Forest. 
Rue, Britannia. 
Goop-Morrow, Gossip Joan. 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. 
LAND OF MY FATHERS. 

Scots wua' Ha’E. 

Tue cast Rose or SuMMER. 
SUMMER IS A-COMING IN, 


Tara's 


TuroucuH tHE Nicut or Dovet 
Sorrow. 


WELL. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Mendelssohn 
by) H. Elliot Button 
C. H. Doring 
a 


(Arr. by) J. 


..M anbientie 
Gounod 


J. Barnby 

Adolphe Adam 

ty) H. Elliot Button 
Ernest Newton 
Arthur Sullivan 

.. _H. Triihn 

. C. Kreutzer 

J. Miller 

. Franz Abt 
"Jacques Blumenthal 


TWENTY-ONE SONGS 
By CHARLES DIBDIN. 


Edited and with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


leevery fertile Valley. Tom Tough. 

the Sailor's Epitaph, or Tom The Token. 
wling. The Anchorsmiths. 

Te Backstay. The Greenwich Pensioner. 
farewell, my trim-built All's one to Jack. 


The jolly young Waterman. 


Jolly Dick, the Lamplighter. Lovely Nan. 

lock'd up all my treasure. The sailor's Journal. 

he blow low. The tar for all weathers. . 

. the lads of the village. ‘Tis said we venturous die- 
Poe pourage. hards. 

ver Jack. | The lass that loves a sailor. 


Limited. 






London : 


WRITTEN By W. C. BENNETT. 


Music sy J. L. HATTON. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





Trafalgar. 
Would you be a sailor's wife. 
A fisher-wife’s song. 
Nay, never cry, lass. 
A kiss to take to sea. 
Homeward bound. 
The Nile. 
The apparition. 
The Dutchman's broom. 
Take me, lass, for life. 
The fine old English admiral. 
Ring, happy bells. 
The forsaken. 
The sailor's dream. 

‘© sea. 
Rooke in the Bay of La Hogue. 
A thousand leagues away. 
Strike, and strike hard. 
Were I that gull. 
Hawke in Quiberon Bay. 
Saturday night at sea. 
Duncan at Camperdown. 
Rum. 
Rodney and De Grasse. 
From Sea. 
A wife's song. 
The winds, inconstant ever. 
Old Benbow. 
There 's nothing like a smoke. 
The sea-boy'’s dream. 
A song of the sea. 
The wife for a British sailor. 
We roam and rule the sea. 
The homeward watch. 
Off to sea. 
A mother's song. 
Here we sit by our Christmas fire. 
A Christmas song. 
Outward Bound. 
Herrings are in the bay. 


Limited. 


Nove.LLo anp Company, 


AND 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 
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NOVELLO'S VOCAL ALBUMS 


ARNE, THOMAS A.— Twenty Sonos (1710-1778). ;, HOOK, JAMES.—TweEnty SonGs (1746-1827), Edie, 
Edited, and with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by W. A. and with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by W, 4 
BARRETT. Price ts. 6d. BARRETT. Price Is. 6d. 7 

BACH, J. S.—Twenty Sacrep Sones. Selected from | LISZT, FRANZ.—Twenty Soncs. Selected and th 
the Schemell Collection, and arranged for Voice and words translated, by F. HUEFFER. Price ts 6d 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by ROBERT FRANZ. The tee sania arena > 
English Version by the Rev. J. TRouTBECK. Price | LODER, EDWARD JAMES.—TWENTY-OnE Soxg 
ry ’ (1813-1865). Edited by W. A. BARRETT. Price 9. 

BEETHOVEN.—Twenty-Six Sones. Vol. I. English | MOZART,W.A.—NINETEEN Soncs. English andGermy 
and German words. The English Version by the Rev. words. The English version by the Rev. J. Trovrpge 
J. TRouTBECK. Price Is. 6d. D.D. Price Is. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN.—SEVENTEEN Soncs. Vol. II. English MOZART. W.A SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Wi 

tiene 2 “9 alee ‘ 3 } Le ,» W. A. —SONGS FRO} : ERAS, ith Marks 
ce a _ Version by the Rev. of Expression and Phrasing by ALBERTO Ranpecor, 
-” - Aga tic ~ ica asl English and Italian words. Le Nozze pt Ficagy 

BEETHOV EN.—Tw ENTY-Two SONGs. Vol. III. English 4 Books; Don GIOVANNI, 4 Books. Price, each ~ 
and German words. The English Version by the Rev. | _ : i : 

J. TROUTBECK. Price 1s. 6d. SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—VolumeI. Twenty Sones, Fy 

BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. — Twetve Sonos, Mezzo-Soprano Voice. Selected, edited, and translated 
English and German words. Price Is. ; cloth, gilt, by NataLIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 6d. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume II. Twenry Song 

For a Contralto Voice. Selected, edited, and translate 








































































2s. 6d. 

BISHOP, H. R.—Twenty SoNGs (1786-1855). Edited 
by W. A. Barretr. Price 1s. 6d. by NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 64. 

BRAHMS, J-—Stx Sones (Op. 3). For Soprano or | SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume III. Twenty Sose 
Versio, t W.G Re German et ena The Englis For Soprano or Tenor. Selected, edited, and translate 

spain ? . ze Senne 40 ey * . by NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 6d. 

MS, J.—Six Soncs p- 6). For Soprano or ors s ns . ee 
Tenor. Edited by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. English and SCHUBERT, FRANZ. — Volume TV. Swan Sones 
German words. English words by FELIX MANSFIELD. (Schwanengesang). Fourteen Songs. German ani 
Price 2s. English words. The English version by the Re. 

BRAHMS, J.—E1cut Sones (Op. 14). For High Voice. J. TrouTseck. Edited, with Marks for Phrasing 
English and German words. The English Version by Expression, and Breathing, by ALBERTO Ranpaccen 
W. G. RorHery. Book I. (Nos. 1—4). Book II. Price 1s. 6d. 

(Nos. 5—8). Price 2s. each book. SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume V. ‘‘ THE Fair Man 

BRAHMS, J.—Five Soncs. (Op. 19). For High Voice. OF THE MILL” (Die Schéne Miillerin). German ani 
English and German words. English words by W. G. English words. Twenty Songs. The English version 
ROTHERY. Price 2s. by the Rev. J. TRouTBECK. Edited, with Marks for 

BRAHMS, J.—Four Sones (Op. 32. Book I.). No. 1 Phrasing, Expression, and Breathing, by ALBERTO 
for High Voice; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 for Low Voice. RANDEGGER. Price Is. 6d. 

English and German words. English words by W. G. | SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume VI. “Tus. Wim 
enenss See SS, JourNEY ” (Winterreise). German and English words 

BRAHMS, J.—Five Soncs (Op. 32. Book II). For High Twenty-f songs English Versi the R 

ce ee : age ese Phage ca. y-four Songs. The English Version by the Rev, 
oe Banat < agra words. English words by J. TRouTBECK. Price 1s. 6d. 

BRAHMS, J.—Four Soncs (Op. 46). For Soprano or, SCHUMANN, R.—Soncs. English and German words 
Tenor. Fnglish and German words. The English Edited, and in part translated, by NATALIA MACFARRES. 
words by W. G. RorHery. Price 2s. Folio, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

BRAHMS, J.—Five Soncs (Op. 47). For Soprano or| SCHUMANN, R.—Myrt es. English and German words 
Tenor. English and German words. The English Op. 25. Acircle of Songs. Edited and translated 
words by W. G. RoTHERY. Price 2s. NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 6d. 

BRAHMS, J.—Srven Sones (Op. 48). For Soprano or SCHUMANN, R.—Turrty Soncs. English and Germa 
Tenor. English and German words. The English words. Price 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 
words by W. G. Rotuery. Price 2s. SCHUMANN, R Ww 6 _ . > nen: 

_ _ ee i eee “r= MANN, R.— Woman’s Love AND Lire (Frauen 

BRAHMS) J Twenty-Two Soncs. English words by| ““ jiebe). English and German words, Op. 42., Bi 

BRAHMS, | imcaceem Renee. English, French, and ond tnuhtes by Batalia Macraaaae. oe: 
German words. Eight Volumes for High Voice and SCHUMANN, R.—LIEDERKREIS (Op. 39). Be aoe 
Eight Volumes for Low Voice, each 3s. Soncs. English and German words. “dit 

DIBDIN, CHARLES.—Twenty-One Sones (1745-1814). translated from the German of J. VON EICHENDORF by 
Edited, and with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by |. NATALIA MACFARREN. I mane 8. ai cl 
W. A. BARRETT. Price ts. 6d. “ SCHUMANN, R.—Twetve Sones (Op. 35). English an¢ 

DVORAK, A.—SIxTEEN Soncs. English and German German words. Edited and translated by Lad! 

— > as ww 
words. English version by the Rev. J. TROUTBECK. | _ . Mac FARRER. Price Is. : , F 
Price 2s. 6d. . SCHUMANN, R.—A Poet’s Love (Dichterliebe). Op. #. 

DVORAK, A.—E1Gcut Love Soncs (Acht Liebes Lieder). A Cycle of Songs. English and German words. se 
(Op. 83.) With English, German, and Bohemian and translated by NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is é 
words. Price 3s. TSCHAIKOWSKY, P.—Twenty-Four Sones. Selectet 

FRANZ, ROBERT.—Tuirty Soncs. With English words and translated into English by Lady MAcFARRES 
by F. HugFFER. Price 1s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 

FRANZ, R¢ /BER .—FourRTEEN Sonos (Vierzehn Lieder). WAGNER, RICHARD.—FIve Sones. For Soprano @ 
English and German words. Set to poems of ROBERT Tenor. English and German words. The Englst 
BURNS. Edited and adapted by NATALIA MACFARREN. translations by FELIX MANsFIELD. Edited ¥ 
Price 2s. 6d ALBERTO RANDEGGER. Price 2s. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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In Numbers, each One Shilling ; or, 


%, 1—BACH. Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, 

: Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c. 

Twenty Pieces from Suites Anglaises, 

Partita Nos. 4 and 5, &c. Ps . nee " , 

ja BACH. Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, No. 29.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Nine Pieces. Op. 4, 

7 Nos. 1 to 3; Op. 12, Nos. t to 6. 

30.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Ten Pieces. Op. 24, 
Nos. 1 to4; Op. 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, Nos. 1 





Concertos, Suites Anglaises, &c. : 
Nos. I, 2, and 3, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. No. 


fa4-—HANDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 1 to 7, to 4. 

Sonatas, ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. No. 31.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Op. 28, Nos. 5 and6; 
fa § -HANDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 8 to 12, Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged for the Pianoforte 
Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 13 to 

16, Water Music, &c. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
ja 7-—MARCHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
sohn’s Hero’s March, Rakoczy March, Bridal March 

‘“* Lohengrin,” &c. 
lu8—MARCHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Meyer- 
beer’s Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrims’ | No, 36.—MACKENZIE, Dr. A. C. Nine Pieces. Op. 20, 
= s F ‘ Nos. 1 to 6; Op. 23, Nos. I to 3. 

Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels-| No. 37,—MACKENZIE, Dr. A. C. Six Songs. Transcribed 
for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buonamici. 
Nos. 35, 36, and 37, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


a 9 -MARCHES. 
sohn’s Wedding March, March ‘‘ Tannhiauser,” &c. 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


Bach’s Bourrée, &c. 


Nos. 10, 11, and 12, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


h13—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including 
Marche Hongroise, Scherzo Brillant, &c. ‘ 
i. 14. WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including | No. 44.—CUI, CESAR. Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos. I 
“*La Gazelle,” ‘* Mazeppa Galop,” &c. 
15 —WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including | No. 45.—CUI, CESAR. Eleven Pieces. Op. 21, No. 4; 


** Les Clochettes,” ‘* Feu Follet,” &c. Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 


(arranged for four hands). 


h17.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including 
“Murmuring Rivulet,” 
(*Tannhauser”’), &c. 

hk, 18—SPINDLER, FRITZ. 
“ L’Oisillon,” ‘* Le Carillon,” ‘* The Evening Star” 
(‘‘ Tannhauser ”’), &c. 

h 19.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Ten Pieces, including 
‘Jeu des Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song 
(“Flying Dutchman”), &c. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. No. 50.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Three Sets of Variations, 

. ee Andante, and Klavierstiick. 

i, 2.—GOETZ, HERMANN. Five Compositions. No. 51.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Adagio, Allegretto, 

, 21.—GOETZ, HERMANN. Four Compositions. 

h, 22.—GOETZ, HERMANN. Six Compositions. No. 52.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Five Klavierstiicke and 

Nos. 20, 21, and 22, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. Two Scherzi. 
Renae vos. 5 1 Yol., » 4S. 

h 23RHEINBERGER. JOSEF. SevenCompositions. a Fee Se ie eee 

hh, 24. -RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. ElevenCompositions. | No. 53.-—HOFMANN, H. ‘The Trumpeter of Sakkingen ” 

h, 25, RHEIN BERGER, JOSEF. Seven Compositions. 

Nos, 23, 24, and 25, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. No. 54.—HOFMANN, H. 













NOVELLO'S 


EpitED By BERTHOLD TOURS. 


by the Composer. 


Op. 13, Nos. f to 4. 


Nos. 29, 30, and 31, 


to 12; Op. 21, No. 3. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


Cloth Volumes, each Four Shillings. 


Nos. 27 and 28.—MOSCHELES, J. ‘‘ Domestic Life.” 
Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each 2s. 
The Two Books, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


Nos. 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance Music of Scotland. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie ; 
with additions by his son, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

Nos. 32, 33, and 34, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 35.—MACKENZIE, Dr. A. C. Eight Pieces. Op. 13, 
Nos. 1 to 5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 





h 10.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, | No, 38.-ALTSCHUL, RUDOLF. Fifty Hungarian 
including Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, National Songs. ‘ 
Calkin’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. —_—_—— 

jn .—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, | No. 41.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Twenty-one Pieces. 
including Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, Op. 2, Nos. I to 14; 

f Op. 6; Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 

hi2,—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, } No. 42.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Seven Pieces. Op. 4, 

Macfarren’s 2nd Gavotte, Sir J. Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 11. 

Benedict's Gavotte, Mozart’s Minuet, &c. No. 43.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Ten Pieces. Op. 8; 

Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 


Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; 


Nos. 41, 42, and 43, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


Nos. 13, 14, and 15, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. Nos. 1 to 6. , 
: _———— No. 46.—CUI, CESAR. Seven Pieces. Op. 22, No. 4; 
h16.—SCHWEIZER, OTTO. Eight Scottish Airs Op. 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 


2; Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4. 
Nos. 44, 45, and 46, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


The Pilgrims’ Chorus} No, 47.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 


—- ; ; Op. 90. ; } 
Nine Pieces, including] No, 48.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 


and Fiv> other Pieces. 


h 26.—TOURS, BERTHOLD. Juvenile Album. | No. 55.—HOFMANN, H. 
Eight Characteristic Pieces (Duets), 2s. 














Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


p. 142. 
No. 49.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Moments Musicals 
(Op. 94), and Adagio and Rondo (Op. 145). 
Nos. 47, 48, and 49, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


and March in E major, &c. 


(Op. 52) and Two Valses Caprices (Op. 2). 


**Ttalian Love Tale ” (Op. 19) 


Fourteen Pieces. 


Nos. 53, 54, and 55, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
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SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 


No. Boox I. 
1, Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams 
2. Andante W. G. Alcock 
3. Largamente .. é .. George J. Bennett 
4- Andante Religioso .. Myles B. Foster 
5s. Andantino .. Alfred Hollins 
6. Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 
7. Larghetto ee ee - Charles J. May 
8. Andante con Moto .. es . os ohn E. West 
9 Andantino we Allegretto: oe oe ohn E. West 
to. Andante , - - .. W. Wolstenholme 

Boox II. 
1. Andantecon Moto .. Thomas Adams 
2. Con Moto oe W. G. Alcock 
3 Moderato H. A. Chambers 
4 Marziale, poco Lento. Myles B. Foster 
5. Moderato . Alfred Hollins 
6. Andantino Alfred Hollins 
7. Adagio.. . oe Charles J. May 
a * Hymnus "Andante e Sostenuto os oe John E, West 
9. Andante Serioso - - ‘ ohn E. West 
to. Adagio.. , ‘ . W. Wolstenholme 

Boox III. 
1. Moderato e Legato .. Thomas Adams 
2. Moderato as - W. G. Alcock 
3. Andante con Moto .. . George J. Bennett 
4 Andante H. A. Chambers 


5. Grazioso molto Espressivo -. Myles B. Foster 
6. “Song without —— ‘—Con Moto Alfred Hollins 
z Andante es on ° Alfred Hollins 
Andante Dolerte .. sa ee " ee ohn E. West 

ee an ow ohn E. West 


° Andante Pastorale 
. Wolstenholme 


to, Adagio.. ee 
(Just Published.) 

Boox IV. 
Thomas Adams 


1. “Elevation "—Andante e Legato 
2. Andante Religioso es , ‘ Myles B. Foster 
3. “Simplicity "—Andante . Barry M. Gilholy 
4 Largamente .. : ‘ R. G. Hailing 
5s. “ Dialogue’ "—Andante Grazioso Charles H. Lloyd 
6. Andantino . Arthur W. Marchant 
7. Con Moto Moderato ° William Sewell 
8. Andante Amabile . William Sewell 
9. Andante ee , Clement M. Spurling 
ro. Andante Sostenuto ei F. Cunningham Woods 
Boox V. 
1. “* Invocation "—Andante Grazioso -. _ Thomas Adams 
2. Andante con Moto .. ‘ es . Percy E. Fletcher 
3. Poco Adagio .. ‘ Myles B. Foster 
4- Andante Espressivo . Ignace Gibsone 
5s. Adagio.. ‘ Alfred Hollins 
6. Poco Lento . Charles H. Lloyd 
7- Andante Dolente Arthur W. Marchant 
8. Andantino con Tenerezza .. . William Sewell 
9. Andante con Moto . c lement M. Spurling 
to. Adagio Molto.. an F. Cunningham Woods 
Boox VI. 
1. Dolente on as . Edmund T. Chipp 
2. Andante Sostenuto .. Myles B. Foster 
3» Andantino . G. Hailing 
4 Con Moto , - Alfred Hollins 
5. ‘“‘ Communion "Cantabile . . Lemmens 
6. Andante oe ee os ‘ as Arthur W. Marchant 
7. Lento .. ; ‘es sin - ow -. Charles J. May 
8. Larghetto Albert Robins 
9. Adagio e Mesto William Sewell 
to. Andante Affetuoso .. William Sewell 


Price One Shilling Each Book. 
London: Nov ELLO AND Cc OMPANY, Limited. 


FANTASIA 


ON 


TWO ENGLISH MELODIES 


“Home, Sweer Home,” anv “ Ruve, Britannia”) 
FOR THE ORGAN. 
COMPOSED BY 
ALEX. GUILMANT. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


29. Romance in A flat 
30. Nocturne ° 

3t. Festal Prelude 

32. Caprice de Concert . . es ee Archer 
33» Romance ° ‘i ée - H. R. Woledge 
34. Prelude in G minor .. . ‘ oe es 

35- Romanza 

36. Festal Prelude we 
37. Romance with Variations .. 
38. Tone-Poems .. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIOys 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


(New Series. ) 


No. 

1. Seven Chorale Preludes « Cee H. Pany s 
2. Prelude in ° ss We Ww Wolstesisar 

3. Festival Prelude on ‘Rin’ Feste Burg” . W.F, 

4. Meditation ‘ . - W. Fa 

s. Postludium .. ae i ‘ ae «» W. Faulk . ‘ 
6. Jour de Noces -» J. Stuart Archer ; 
7. Cantiléne ; R. G. Hailing ; 
8. Ite Missa Est.. (Edited by ohn E. West) .. J. Lemmens ; 


9. Triumphal March (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens , ; 
10. Fanfare 
11, Cantabile 
12. Finale.. 
13. A Fantasy «- __C, Edgar Ford 
14. Intermezzo (A Marriage Souvenir) 


(Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens ; 
(Edited by John E, West) .. J. Lemmens 
(Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens 


. W. Wolstenholme 


15. Legend.. Harvey Grace 
16. Meditation Alfred Hollins 
17. Barcarolle fe W. Polite 
18. Cantique Edward Elgar ; 
19. Preludeand Fugue in C (Edited by John E.W vest) L. Krebs > , 
20. Epilogue ae . W. Wolstenholme ; 
21. Suite Ancienne F.W Holloway 2 
22. Fantasia and Fugue. . - -- C,H. HL Pay , 
23. Voluntary .. ie é* W. G. Alcock ; 
24. Impromptu ‘ . , W. G. Alcock ; 
25. Legend W. G. Aleock ; 
26. Intermezzo .. : J. Stuart Archer ; 
27. Twelve Miniatures .. - es os H. M. Higgs 3 
28. Toccatina W. G. A 


- Alec Rowley 

J. "Stuart Archer 
oe ee es 2a - Oliver King 
(To be continued.) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 








THE LATIN ORGANIST 


EDITED BY 


SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. 


Book I. 
No. CONTENTS. 
1. Prelude on ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” J. S. Bach 
2. Prelude on ‘‘ Angelus ad Virginem’’ Alfred Hollins 
3. Voluntary on ‘‘ Orbis Factor” S. G. Ould 
4. Ejight Verses in the Church Modes 
(1st Set) - . SG, Old 
5. Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
(2nd Set) on : ...  §. G. Ould 
6. Prelude on “ Asperges 1 me’ a .. William Sewel 
7. Prelude on ‘‘ Asperges me’ .. William Sewel 
8. Postlude on ‘* Cum rabile”” a .. William Sewel 
Book II. (Just PUBLISHED). 
No. CONTENTS. 

I. Prelude on ‘‘ Tonus Peregrinus ” J. S. Bact 
2. Prelude on “‘ Et in terra pax ” ... Georg Bobo 
3. Meditation on ‘‘ Pange lingua” F, E. Gladstone 

4. Solemn _e on **Credo in unum 
Deum ” a c W. Pearce 

5. Processional Verses on ‘‘ “Pange lingua” 
(a) Molto Moderato .. es “Ww Jilliam Sewe. 
(4) Andante piacevole_ .. William Seeel 


(c) Allegro ma non troppo os -.. William Sewe! 


(d) Larghetto 
(e) Pomposo e non n troppo allegro .. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Book, Net 


London: NovELLO AND Company, Limited. 


~rA@ 


William Seve! 
. William Sewel 





Afne w: 












J. S. Bach 
fred Hollins 
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S. G. Ould 


S. G. Ould 
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liam Sewell 
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~ THE ORGAN 


WALTER G. ALCOCK, 


M.V.O., 
Mus. Doc. Dunelm., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 


Organist and Composer to His Majesty's Chapels Royal and 
Assistant-Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price Four Suituincs Net. 


THE ATHENZUM. 


Afine work and is admirable at all points. 


YORKSHIRE POST. 

The name of Dr. Walter G. Alcock is in itself a sufficient guarantee 
ofthe sound teaching of organ-playing, and his book, “‘The Organ,” 
owe than sustains his reputation. . . . There are many useful 
aecises on various technical points, and some short original pieces 
shich serve as further illustrations of the author's teaching. It is very 
daly printed on good, stout paper, and from every point of view is a 
isirable book. 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 
A treatise on the instrument by so eminent an authority as Dr. 
Water Alcock is likely to become a standard text-book. The young 
salent could ask for none better. 


THE SCOTSMAN. 
The work is a distinctly useful addition to books of musical instruction. 


THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 
though many books of instruction about the organ have been 
plished, the latest is among the best. Its merits aresundry. . . 
ifthe book be thoroughly mastered no other one is needed for the 
pupse of tuition, for it is the key to everything that has been written 
frthe king of instruments. The print is exceedingly clear, and the 
wk itself neat and attractive. 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 

This is not an “instruction” book in the ordinary use of the term, for 
issope is too wide, and the information given is so largely the result of 
pesonal experiment and experience that those who have already 
danced in the art of organ playing will find many hints and 
sggestions which will prove of practical service. The book is admirably 
ivided into sections dealing with the elements of organ art ; and a very 
important chapter is that on hymn-playing. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
Every young organ student will find himself greatly helped by 
“The Organ,” a new manual of the instrument by Dr. Alcock. 


THE CHOIR. 

We congratulate Dr. Alcock on having produced a work which will 
mk with the best of its kind. 

THE MUSIC STUDENT. 

The work is up-to-date in every way, it is well arranged and graduated, 
ad begins at the beginning + One must look a long way to find 
ivork which unites as much sound instruction with so much good 
ausic of all grades, all under one cover. 


THE BOOKSELLER. 

Dr. Alcock has produced a very helpful and useful book which the 
abitious player will do well to study with great care and attention ; he 
tho follows the directions here given will undoubtedly find his work as 
Worganist very materially assisted. 


} CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
Written by a master of his subject, ‘‘ The Organ " makes an immediate 
peal to organists of all descriptions, for the matter contained in the 
beck embraces all that is necessary from simple pedal exercises—called 
bysome “ first steps "—up to pieces requiring all the resources of modern 


yan technique. 


Loxpow : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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POPULAR 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 





VoLuME 1. 


Marche Triomphale ee 
The Bride's March, from “ Rebekah ; 
Harvest Thanksgiving March . 

March for a Church Festival 

Imperial March 


March to Calvary, from ‘“‘ The Redemption ” 


Religious March .. ‘ 
March, from ‘‘ Abraham " 
March in B flat 

Festive March in D 
March in G.. 

March in D minor 


VOLUME 2. 


March for a Church Festival 
Processional Wedding March 

Festal March 

Solemn March, from “‘ The Black Knight 7 
Festal March . . 
Marche Solennelle 

March, from “St. Polycarp” 

March, with Pastoral Trio 

March in G 

Jubilant March 

March in F 

Commemoration March . 


VOLUME 3. 


Festal March 

Festal March 

Triumphal March .. 

Secular March 

Solemn March (‘‘ Story of Say id’ ) 
Pilgrims’ March aati No. =? 
Marche Religieuse 

Bridal March and Finale 

Marche Serieuse od 

Grand Solemn March + 
March and Chorus (“ Tannbauser Dinh 
Festival March . ‘ 


VOLUME 4. 


Marche Religieuse 

Wedding March 

Marche Triomphale 

March in E flat _ 
Funeral March (“ Dream of Jubal’ > an 
Solemn Processional March ‘ 
Schiller-March 

March in E flat 

Nuptial March 

Marche Funébre .. 


MARCHES 


F. Archer 

J. Barnby 

J. B. Calkin 

. E. T. Driffield 
E, Elgar 

Ch. Gounod 

G. A. Macfarren 
B. Molique 

E. Silas 

Henry Smart 

B. Tours 

Agnes Zimmermann 


W. T. Best 

H. R. Bird 

J. B. Calkin 

E, Elgar 

G. Elvey 

F. A. G. Ouseley 
B. Luard-Selby 
H. Smart 

J. Stainer 

J. H. Wallis 

. John E. West 


.. George Calkin 
C. S. Heap 

.. Alfred Hollins 
G. A. Macfarren 
A. C. Mackenzie 
Mendelssohn 

G. Merkel 


. C. Hubert H. Parry 


B. Luard-Selby 
. Henry Smart 
R. Wagner 


..Herbert W. Wareing 


J. Baptiste Calkin 
William Faulkes 
Alex. Guilmant 
Lefébure-Wely 

A. C. Mackenzie 
Cc. J. B. Meacham 
.. G. Meyerbeer 

. R. Schumann 
B. Luard-Selby 

P. Tschaikowsky 


Grand March (Introduction to the ya ‘Act of ‘‘ Lohengrin ") 


Bridal Chorus (“‘ Lohengrin”) .. 


R. Wagner 
R. Wagner 


Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each. 


In Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each. 


Lonpon : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


Lim!Tep. 
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CLEMENTI. 
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TWENTY-FOUR SELECTED STUDIES 
EDITED AND FINGERED BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


In One Volume, Price 3s. Or in Four Books, Price Is. each. 





(EDITION NOVELLO, No. 16.) 








SCHOOL OF VELOCITY 


Tuirty SELECTED STUDIES 
EDITED BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


In One Volume, Price 2s. 6d. Or in Three Books, Price ts. each. 


LONDON : NOV ELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 





OLD TEN 
B)} = ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC| SEVENTEENTH-CENTUR 


EDITED BY OF THE 


SeL_ecrep, Epirep, AND THE ACCOMPANIMENTS ADDED SY 


"y PREFATORY NOTE. SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, 


ALTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to the C.V.O. 
resuscitation of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ 





very little has been done to make known the large mass of Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
ny time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written for 








It is with the object of making known to the publica selection 


of the best of these compositions that the present series has WEBSTER’S 


been undertaker 





























London: Nove.to ann Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








CRAMER. bin 


FIFTY-SIX SELECT STUDIES Je 


CZERNY. ws 






GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. |x 


(ueRNY: 

EDITED BY Veloci 

FRANKLIN TAYLOR. ~ 

In One Volume, Price 4s. Or in Four Books, Price ts. each. Schoo 

ROBERT 

; (EDITION NOVELLO, No. 18.) Deti 


1 Vari 
2 Pap 
3 Stuc 
4 Inte 
j Imp 


14 Thir 
in 


15 Scer 


ALFRED MOFFAT. SHAKESPERIAN AND RESTORATION PERIODS Bf i Krei 


17 Phat 
i$ Aral 
19 Flov 
» Hun 


a Nov 
and even Harpsichord Music by the older English composers, . “ 2 Seco 
3 Nigl 
2% Carn 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 38 Thre 
a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and = 3 Sche 


violoncello with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ ; — " , ; 
another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. INVALUABLE FOR EXAMINAT IONS. $6 Six : 


AtrrReD Morrat. | GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC 72 Fou 


76 Fou 
Ne, . . s. d. Books I. anp IL., Ong Suitiinc Eacu. Keys, 1s. 6d. Eact 9 82 Fore 
t. SONATA in G major ‘ es James LaTRes 2 o}| Fa © Lea 
SONATA in D minor Henry Eccies 2 0} 4 it Thre 
3. SONATA in B flat ma ‘ . Witttam Bapett 2 o | “* The examination questions are searching and well chosen."— 18 Thre 
4 SONATA in G minor ~ Joun STANLEY 2 © The Musical Standart 144 Albu 
5. SONATA in A major oh Joun Co.t.etr 2 | : : We 1% Seve 
6 TRIO-SONATA in E minor Tuomas AuGusTINE ARNE 3 0| London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. tm Se 
7. SONATA in D major , ‘ Rickarp Jones 2 o| 3 Song 
8. TRIO-SONATA in D minor Wititam Boyce 3 o| R A I N B O W Complete 
¢. THREE PIECES. Wittiam Boyce 2 © Vol. 
10. SONATA in E major CHARLES MACKLBAN 2 © OUR MUSIC READING LADDER FOR BEGINNERS ” 
tr. SONATA in G minor . Wrreoam Crort 2 o ” 
12. SONATA in D minor , Josern Ginrs 2 o By E RICA LOS H oe cole In Three 
13. SONATA in D minor . Joun Humenries 2 o| A first step — rapid = - original and simple ” 
14. SONATA in A minor Tuomas VINCENT 2 © SSS oem Novell 
. oo . ovello’ 
- Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. Selo will b 
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EDITION NOVELLO. 


Ss D. 
jegTHOVEN—Sonatas and Sonatinas, edited and 
fingered | (English fingering) © by Pa ne 
doth, gilt edges ms 
Ditto, in 2 Vols., paper ... ane — each 
Six Sonatinas .. eee au one 
Sonatas and Sonatinas, Svo . 
Ditto, ditto, cloth, gilt edges 
Ditto, ditto, roan a is a 
Ditto, in 2 Vols., no sai ‘ai -. each 
Six Sonatinas, 8vo 
cuwenTI—Gradus ad Parnassum. 24 Select Studies. 
(Franklin Taylor) ican ; as 
Or, in 4 Books oe lie pie each 
cunen—56 Select Studies. (Franklin Taylor) 


| ES Or, in 5 Books ... each 
(usrny—30 Select Studies from Op. 299. School of 
Velocity. (Franklin Taylor) , 
Or, in 3 Books v each I 
19 Select Studies from Op. 6 36. Preparatory 
School of Velocity. (Franklin Taylor) ... I 
RoseRT SCHUMANN—Complete Works for the Piano- 
forte, edited and fingered by Agnes Zimmermann. 
(Continental fingering) :— 
Qwos. 
| Variations on the name ‘‘ Abegg ” 
2Papillons ... eee 
3 Studies on Paganini’s Caprices, with Preface 
1 Intermezzi 
5 Impromptus on a Theme by Clara W ieck, with 
Appendix to the Second Edition of the same 
6 Die a with Preface ame 
7 Toccata in C : 
§ Allegro i in B minor 
gCarnival. Scénes Mignonnes sur r Quatre- Notes 
—_—— 0 Six Concert Studies on Caprices by Paganini 
u Grand Sonata in F sharp minor ... i 
. 2 Phantasiestiicke ... 
TURY 43Studies in the Form of Variations (Symphonic 
Etudes) ... 
\¢ Third Grand Sonata (Concerto w ithout Orchestra) 
in F minor os ‘ ‘ os 
15 Scenes of Childhood 
PERIODS. & if Kreisleriana 
17 Phantasie in C major 
— i§ Arabesque in C major : 
E, 19 Flower Piece in D flat major 
2» Humoresque in B flat = 
a Novelettes .. 
a Second Sonata in G minor 
4 Night Pieces ws ove 
4 Carnival Freak from Vienna 
nd. 2% Three Romances 
—— ff 32 Scherzo, Gigue, Romance, and Fughetta 
TIONS. §6 Six Studies for the Pedal Pianoforte 
8 Four Sketches for the Pedal Pianoforte .. ‘ 
08 Forty-three Pianoforte Pieces for the Y oung— 
Part I., Nos. 1 to 18.. ‘ - ei 
2 Part II., Nos. 19 to 43... : 
[USIC 72 Four Fugues , : 
16 Four Marches 
64. Ext. W & Forest Scenes sie “a ses 
% Leaves of many colours. Fourteen Pieces 
_* it Three Phantasiestiicke ... 
seed 8 Three Pianoforte Sonatas for the Y oung 
“ 14 Album Leaves (20 Pieces)... 
’ 1% Seven Pieces in Fughetta Form 
—_—— ff '33 Songs of the Dawn ae 
as Works in Three V sinean, in 
Vol. 1, Op. 1 to Op. 12... = — 
NNERS » 2, Op. 13 to Op. 23. ie be sis 
» 3, Op. 26 to Op. 133 ‘ 16 
mple colve In Three Volumes, 8vo, paper cov ers, each volume 5 
” ” ” cloth ” ” 7 
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Novello’ selected List of Classical and Romantic Music for Pianoforte 
will be sent gratis and post-free on application. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luurep. 

















NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ALLIER, G.—Charmeresse. Valse lente. Pianoforte Solo 

BARDAC, R.—Petite Suite majeure. Pianoforte Duet . 

BOELLMANN, L -—Op. 25. Suite ene Transcribed for 
2 Pianofortes, 8 8 hands ‘ . ao ee - 

CASSADO, J,—Rondalla Espanola. Pianoforte Solo 

CHENNEVIE RE, D.—Lamento. Pianoforte Solo 

—— Cortége funétbre. Pianoforte Solo . 

COU PERIN.—Allemande for 2 P ianofortes, . 4 hands 

DEBUSSY, C.—Berceuse héroique. (Dedicated to King Albert 
of Belgium and his Soldiers.) Pianoforte Solo 

D'INDY, V.—Médée. Suite d’orchestre d’aprés la Tr: agedie de 
Catulle Mendes. 2 P ianofortes, 4 hands ; 

DUPIN, P.—Trois esquisses fuguées mas Série). “No. 4, 2S. 6d. 
net; No. 5, 2s. net; No.6. 

LABORI, M.—Concerto en fa mineur. 2 Flancferten, 4 hen ds. 

MARTIN, R. C.—Entre Grands et Petits piéces faciles pour 
Piano A 4 mains - wa +s - om es 

MILHAUD, D.—Suite. ” Pianoforte Solo. Lent; 2. Vif et 


Clair; 3. Lourd et veopaaaen ; 4 Lentet Gunns 5. Modéré 
Animé Su *- 
PESSE, M.—Two » Pleces: for 2 Plancfortes, | 8 ha anda. 1. Sous le 
brillant soleil de Mai; 2. Marche Triomphale . +. each 
—— II neige des pétales de fleurs. Pianoforte Solo os oe 


RABEY, R.—Valse expressive. Pianoforte Solo .. si 

ROGER-DUCASSE.—Orphée. Mimodrame Lyrique. Tran- 
scribed for 2 Pianofortes, 4 hands. 1. Prélude et Noces 
d’orphée, 8s. net; 2. Evocation et Course du Flambeau, 8s. 
net; 3. Prélude, 2nd Act, 5s. net; 4. Préiude et Scéne du 
Sacrifice, 7s. net; 5. Bacchanale, 10s. net; 6. Scéne finale et 
Cheeur .. oe <e 

SCHMITT, FL ORENT. —Musiques de plein air. ” Denneceibed 
for Pianoforte Duet. 1. La procession dans la Montagne, 3s. 
net; 2. Danse désuéte, 3s. 6d. net; 3. Accalmie ‘ on 

— Danse des Perles. Pianoforte Solo 

Berceuse (Feuillets de Voyage). Pianoforte Solo 

TANGUAY, G. E.—Scherzo-Valse. Pianoforte Solo 





CHAMBER MUSIC. 


DEBUSSY.—Minstrels. Transcribed for Violin and Pianoforte 

D'INDY.—L’Etranger. Transcribed for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
"Cello (C “ 1-Bass and Clarinet ad @7é. = on 

MILHAUD, D.—Sonata. For Violin and Pianoforte 

—— String Quartet. Score, 3s. net; Parts.. 

RABEY, R.—Elégie. For 'Cello and Pianoforte (or Organ) 

SAINT-SAENS.—Le Déluge. Transcribed for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and 'Cello (Contra-Bass and Clarinet ad 2d.) .. 

—— Allegro de Concert (from 3rd Concerto, Op. 61). V iolin and 
Pianoforte - = - - ae 

—— Parysatis. Transcribed for Pianoforte, Violin, and Cello . Le 

— La Lyre et la Hi ne Transcribed for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Cello 

SAMAZEUILH,G. —P anta niste LE égiaque. Violin and Pianoforte 

SCHMITT, FLORENT.—Meéditation (extrait des soirs). Violin 
and Pianoforte (or Organ) . ee oe - : 

WAGNER, R.—Les Maitres Ch: anteurs. Transcribed for Piano- 
forte, V ‘iolin, and 'Cello a ‘ ee P ; 








ORGAN MUSIC. 
SCHMITT, FLORENT.—Méditation (extrait des  soirs). 


Transcribed for Organ 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
BARDAC, R.—Simone (potme champétre). Chant et Piano. 
1. La Neige; 2. Le houx; 3. Le Moulin; 4. L ns 


5. Le Verger .. : 
DELAGE, M.—Trois mé lodies. I. ; Incermenno, 2s. ‘nets 2. 


Améthystes, 2s. net; 3. Du livre de Monelle, 2s. net; 
complete 
MASSON, M.—Chants de Carnaval Florentins de l’époque de 


Laurent . Magnifiq ue : i a . 
RAVEL, M.—Deux Mélodies Hebraiques. 1. Kaddisch; 2. 
L’Enigme Eternelle a . 6 - 
ROGER-DUCASSE.—Les Jets d'eau. Chant et Pianoforte 
ROPAR |Z, J. GUY.—Le Kéve sur le Sable. Chant et Piano. 
1. Ton Tm age, 2s. net; 2. Priére du Matin, 2s. net; 3. Le 
vent est doux, 2s. net ; 4. Soir d’adieu, 2s. net; 5. Ah! s'en 
aller, 2s. net .. complete 
SAINT-SAENS, C.— Ave Maria, pour choeur A quatre voix 
mixtes avec accomp. d’orgue . os on 
— Vive la France. Chant et Piano 
— La Cendre Rouge. Dix poémes lyriques pour Chant et 
Piano 
—— God save the King. "(French and E nglish Words. ) (Hymne 
National Anglais.) 1. Soprano or Tenor; 2. Mezzo or 
Baritone : ; each 


Loxpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


USEFUL TEACHING SONG 


FOR ALL VOICES. 
Compitep AND Epitep sy LIZA LEHMANN. 


From THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, February 20, 1915. 


It is late in the day to sing the praises of Madame Liza Lehmann. To the musical public her eDutate 
as a musician is almost, if not quite, unique: once upon a time a popular singer, now and for many jean. ff = 
great favourite as a composer, renowned also asa teacher. Hence it follows that any publication bearing be THE 
name is a matter of some importance, and the series of “ Useful Teaching Songs” which Chappell’s haye jg: 
issued may clearly be so described. } (’ 

There are five volumes : Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass—songs for j, 
last two voices being included inone volume. Ina preface, Madame Lehmann writes: “ It is said that a goo! Ml ged b 
singer is born, not made, and one might almost say that a good teaching song is born, not made; in oi» 7 
words, a song unconsciously either possesses the necessary characteristics, or not, from the moment ofis ff we offi 
inception in a composer’s brain.” This is true, and Madame Lehmann has compiled in this series a wondery § wi that 
little anthology of songs not only good and beautiful in themselves, but entirely admirable from the pong fj aed 
view of the teacher and the serious student of singing. A dozen songs are contained in each volume, ex § M6 ' 
volume being, as it were, a compendium of vocal styles—within, of course, the métier of the particularyig Tests 
For this reason, if for this alone, teachers of singing will welcome so useful a series. In making the selectin 


Madame Lehmann has not forgotten the claims of the English song to serious attention. The Sop as 
volume, for example, contains—in addition to songs of Handel, Gluck, Flotow, Schubert, Méhul, Brahms, aj 
others—examples of Sterndale Bennett (“‘ Dawn, Gentle Flower”), Dr. Boyce (“ By thy banks, gentle Stow Whe 


and Dr. Arne (“ By Dimpled Brook”). The other volumes contain something of the same just proportionof or 
native classics. The songs are all copiously annotated, and each little book should prove itself a veritabletreasm fy yf 


Price 3s. 6d. net cash each Volume. List of Contents post-free on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lownpov, W. § ‘ru 


NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE; AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. ‘The 











oan See A VALUABLE BooK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 1 
No. 86, NOVELLO’s MUSIC PRIMERS. - —- 


'  APRACTICAL GUIDE TECHNIQUE 


TO THE — : te 
i THEORY OF MUSIC EXPRESSION 
it NUMEROUS TEST-QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. = 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


BY 
’ e ‘ 
JULIA A. O'NEILL by = 
Composer of “‘ Exercises FoR THE WEAKER Fincers” (Progressive EF RAN KLI N TAYLOR. 
Studies, Edited by Frankiin Taytor, Book 53) and of 
M ““Metopious Tecunigug.” ee nia ee ge 
4 Price One Shilling. Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
meager sali In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, ¢ 
oe THE TIMES. . 7 experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time! ‘Th 
_ It is in its clear statement of facts, both in writing and by the use of | time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to my¥ ‘Ms 
simple diagrams, that Miss Julia O'Neill's book excels, . 4 ‘ aan 
scatman as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupis* The 
THE MORNING POST. understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprebens: at ye 


Her manner of putting down the facts is concise and clear. An | Of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same tr: 


: : - > a coal vil 
immense amount of ground is covered in logical sequence, and the book | leading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming thea, Tr 
is one of the most helpful publications as yet made. It is satisfactory | and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. e 
to note that ear-cultivation is touched upon. Colwy 


en | These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sde 
MUSICAL OPINION. of the study of pianoforte playing, or briefly, to Technique - F 
It is really surprising the amount of useful matter that Julia A. O'Neill | Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms bets 
has managed to compress within the covers of her primer, “A Practical | the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitabe The 
Guide to the Theory of Music.” Teachers who wish to keep abreast of | - . athe be hods of ki in difficulties ; whit Juveni 
the times in an educational sense will find this well-written guide | "8¢r™s, and the best methods of attacking certain dt pre indus 
calculated to help them to a knowledge of the latest and most accepted | the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the 
method of elementary theoretical instruction. We are pleased to note | expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tae wolo-s 
} that the all-important subject of ear-culture has not been neglected in 


nse” 








: the use of the pedals, et cetera. Compe 
the present primer. HE baddi 
THE LADY WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM T all the 
, se “ ' WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. Th 
Is a thoroughly praiseworthy attempt to present the cardinal facts of mt 
ent weed. a plain and straightforward manner to the beginner. Price, Crotu, Girt, Five SHILLINGS NET. White 
jolly admirable is the way the gradual formation of our present-da : i 
clefs is explained. ° y Published as a net Book. — 
London: Nove._to anp Company, Limited. London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. Ou 
London :—Printed by Novato anp ComPanv, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Sabo, W. fur 





Sold also by Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Monday, March 1, 1915 
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Clarence Swift (violin). 


four were drawn from the Hulme Hall Lane Wesleyan | Gledholt Vocal Union (Mr. J. Fletcher Sykes). 


The Musical Times. EXTRA SU PPLEM ENT. 


This Supplement is part also of the March issue of TH ScHoot Music REVIEW, and can be oftained with the 
REVIEW, price 14d. 


Che 


Competition Sestival Recor 


No. 80 


March 1, 1915. 








THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF 
WALES, 1916. 
(To be held at BANGOR, not ABERYSTWYTH. ) 


In our last issue we gave some details of the syllabus 
jwed by the committee of the Royal National Eisteddfod, 


Sunday School, one of which carried off the second-prize 
with ‘Good night,’ the first falling to Holy Trinity Girls 
(Miss A. Powell) for their performance of the same work. 
There were only two competitors in the choral class, who 
sang Este’s three-part glee, ‘How merrily we live,’ and 
Robertson’s ‘ Jenny Wren and Robin Redbreast.’ 


nounced to be held at Aberystwyth this autumn. We are Marks. 
ww officially informed that this event is postponed to 1916, Ist. Eccles Co-operative Juvenile Prize Choir 

wi that the National Eisteddfod will be held at Bangor as (Mr. James Currie) a ae os 288 

aied below. The following is from the syllabus of the | 2nd. Longsight Juvenile Choir (Mr. Frank Owen) 169 


langor event : 
Tests for the chief choral competitions : 
CureF CHORAL COMPETITION (open to all comers). 
Number of voices, 150 to 200. 
First prize, £150. Second prize, £40. 
‘When Israel out of Egypt’ (Mendelssohn). 
‘They that go down to the sea in ships’ (Bantock). 
‘Y Mebyn-6d’ (‘ The snow flake’) (E. T. Davies). 
Second CHORAL COMPETITION (open to all comers). 
Number of voices, 60 to 8o. 
First prize, £40. Second prize, £10. 
‘Put off, O Jerusalem ’ (Hubert Parry). 
‘The Indian serenade’ (Christmas Williams). 
‘The summer night’ (‘Yr hafaidd nos’) (Vaughan 
Thomas). 
(OMPETITION FOR MALE CitoiRs (open to all comers). 
Number of voices, 50 to 80. 
First prize, £40. Second prize, £10. 
‘0, mariners out of the sunlight ’ (Coleridge-Taylor). 
‘The Assyrian came down’ (Cyril Jenkins). 
‘Canu’r wyf dan chwareu’r Crwth ’ (D. D. Parry). 
MMPETITION FOR FEMALE CHOIRS (open to all comers). 
Number of voices, 30 to 40. 
Prizes, £20 and £5. 


The Eccles Choir thus repeated the success they achieved 
last year. 
Dr. Thomas Keighley adjudicated. 


NOTTINGHAM.—February 6. 


The ordinary competitive musical Festival having been 
suspended on account of the War, a less ambitious scheme 
was devised to meet the needs of the juniors and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society choirs and clubs. There were seven 
classes in the competition, and the entries were satisfactory. 

The following are some of the results : 

Girls’ Solo.—Test: ‘ My mother bids me bind my hair’ 
(Haydn); Miss Edith Hickling. 

Soprano.—Test : ‘ Rose, softly blooming’ (Spohr) ; Miss 
Edith Rhodes. 

Contralto.—Miss Edith Newman. 

Girls’ Choirs (Open).—Tests: ‘A song of the year’ 
| (eaantoand and ‘Beauty and truth’ (Coleridge-Taylor) ; 
| Nottingham G.F.S. Lodge. 

Girls’ Choirs (Choirs in the Nottingham and District 
| Girls’ Evening Homes and Clubs).—Tests: ‘Winds are 
blowing’ (Battison Haynes) and ‘Beauty and truth’ 
(Coleridge-Taylor) ; Mansfield Road Girls’ Club. 

Mr. Allen Gill and Mr. Arthur Barlow adjudicated. 

The prizes were distributed by the Duchess of Newcastle. 


ELD (‘THE MRS. SUNDERLAND’) 


‘The Lord is my Shepherd ’ (Schubert). | HUDDERSFI 
‘Can yr Eos’ (* The nightingale’s song’) (E. T. Davies). FESTIVAL.—February 12, 13. 
MPETITION FOR CHILDREN’S CHOIRS (age limit, 16). This well-established Festival was held successfully 


notwithstanding the distraction of the War. Huddersfield is 
one of the Yorkshire cities that have been kept busy because 
‘of the War, and the demand for skilled and able-bodied 
‘ we , . workpeople has kept many male choralists at home who 
tales ny, ra — aight cthevuiee have been with the Army. 
gio P The following is a summary of the results. The maximum 

_The date of the Eisteddfod, which was postponed from | number of marks for each test was 100 : 
at year owing to the War, has not yet been fixed, but it) Contralto Solo.—Tests: ‘Hence, Iris, hence away’ 
wil probably be held in August or September, 1915. .. |(Handel’s ‘ Semele’) and * Hindoo song’ (H. Bemberg) ; 
The secretary is Mr. T. R. Roberts, Breeze Hill, | Addyce Shuttleworth, Todmorden. 
Colwyn Bay. | Tenor Solo.—Tests: ‘ Love sounds the alarm’ (Handel's 

a ? : ' *Acis and Galatea’) and ‘Come, Margarita, come’ 
FAILSWORTH, MANCHESTER.—January 30. '(Sullivan’s ‘Martyr of Antioch’); Wilfred Butler, 
The diversified programme presented at the Annual | Huddersfield. 
Jwenile Musical Festival, organized by the Failsworth| Pianoforte Solo (Senior).—Tests: Rondo from Sonata in 
Industrial Co-operative Society, comprised pianoforte, violin, E flat major, Op. 7 (Beethoven), and Polonaise in A flat, 
wlo-singing, sight-test, recitation, action-song, and choral | Op. 53 (Chopin) ; H. Augustus Leah, Huddersfield. 
competitions. A marked feature was the preponderance of Pianoforte Solo (Junior).—Tests: Kondo in B fiat, 
ing pianists, who, divided into two classes, outnumbered | Op. 107 (Hummel), and Rondino, Op. 28, No. 2 (Sterndale 
all the entries in the other musical classes put together. Bennett) ; William Baines, Cleckheaton. 
The winners in the individually tested classes were Lucy | Choirboy’s Solo.—Tests: ‘O bid your faithful Ariel fly’ 
White (junior pianoforte), Frank Clough (senior pianoforte), | (Linley) and ‘The fairy pipers’ (A. H. Brewer); Arthur 
ith Taylor and George F. Thorp (solo-singing), and | Northrop, Bradford. 
Mixed-Voice Choirs.—Tests: part-song, ‘The sea shell’ 
Out of the six competing choirs in the action-song class, | (Coleridge-Taylor), and ‘The snowflake’ (E. T. Davies); 


(Open to all comers.) 
Number of voices, 40 to 50. 
Prizes, £10, £3 and £2. 
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Male-Voice Choirs.—Tests: Part-song, ‘ Soldier, rest’ 
(Oliver King), and part-song, ‘ Twilight’ (Dudley Buck) ; 
Holme Valley Male-Voice Choir (Mr. Irving Silverwood). 

Public Elementary School Choirs (Open).—Tests : two- 


two-part song, ‘Golden slumbers’ (A. H. Brewer) ; Lower 
Wortley Boys’ Council School. 

Dr. A. H. Brewer adjudicated. 

The Yorkshire Post says: 

‘One of the most remarkable features was the singing of 
the elementary school-children. Four choirs had survived 
the afternoon’s test, and at night they charmed everyone by 
their singing of one of Dr. Brewer's own compositions—a 
lainty and exceedingly difficult lullaby, ‘‘ Golden Slumbers.” 
One feels that this delicate tone-poem could never have been 
written for children. Certainly, no teacher would undertake 
it except under the stimulus of a competition such as this, 
and in any case nothing less than a process of ‘* forcing” 
would achieve the desired end. Thus the finished product 
presented itself as a kind of exotic. Conductors played 
ipon their youthful choirs as upon some delicate instrument, 
and skilled grown-ups could hardly have responded with 
more perfect nuances. In the end, the award came to the 
Lower Wortley Boys’ Council School, Leeds. 

* Delightful, too, was the singing of the adult mixed choirs. 
They were all under perfect control, and the evening test- 
piece, ‘*‘ Snowflakes,” by E. T. Davies, gave ample scope 
for delicate expression and also for the genius of true 
interpretation. The Gledholt Vocal Union, which secured 
the highest marks, was beautifully cohesive, and though no 
part dominated another, the tone of the sopranos was true 
and full. The Bradford Vocal Union gave a very finished 
rendering of the same piece, but in this case the adjudicator 
had occasion to warn singers against adopting the vibrato 
habit. One of the chief glories of these contests is the 
singing of male-voice choirs, for which the West Riding is 
famous. Probably, however, the War has interfered with 
some of these combinations, and now only four were 
entered. But they fully maintained the traditions of the 
Festival in wealth as well as volume of tone, and in dramatic 
power. The prize went to the Holme Valley Choir, which 
gained the ascendancy both morning and night—a magnifi- 
cent body of voices.’ 


SCHOOL CHOIR COMPETITIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
The Education Gazette (South Africa) gives full accounts 
of school competitions held during the autumn. 


MALMESBURY AND PAARL MISSION SCHOO! CHOIR 
COMPETITION, 


Ihe competition was held in the Town Hall, Paarl, on 
October 16 last, in the presence of a large and deeply 
interested audience. 

Mr. Arthur Lee, Departmental Instructor, adjudicated. 

Prescribed song: ‘The spring, the pleasant spring,’ by 
R. Spofforth.—This song was sung with much refinement 
by Klein Drakenstein and Malmesbury. The shades of 
feeling were brought out better by the latter choir. 
Wellington did creditably, considering that this was the 
first time the teacher had taken part in a competition. The 
rendering was correct, the tone of pleasing quality, but of 
piano singing there was little. 

Own-choice songs: ‘How lovely are the messengers,’ 
by Mendelssohn (Malmesbury).—The choir was under 
capital control, and the work-up to the climax was effected 
with skill. ‘Away from scenes of earthly sadness,’ by 
R. Muller (Klein Drakenstein).—The outstanding features 
of this part-song were exact attention to detail, good feeling, 
and pure vowel quantities. ‘The time of joy,’ by Gastoldi 
(Wellington).—The singing was hearty, but the heartiness 
was in no place exaggerated. 

Sight-singing : The first test was sung in fine style by 
Malmesbury and Klein Drakenstein. The tone of the 
former choir was fuller, and a few members of the latter 
overlooked some octave marks. Klein Drakenstein gripped 
the rhythm of the dual test firmly. Individuals of the 





by Mr. J. B. Oppelt. 
The winners of the Departmental prizes 


ee, 
The award was made in favour of Malmesbury Choir, trains 


Offered fy 


efficiency in writing from ear were won by Susanna Opre: 
part song, ‘Song of summer winds’ (Percy E. Fletcher), and | and Magdalena Hendricks (Malmesbury), Susie Klaig 


}and Minnie April (Wellingson), Sophia 
Mozes Lambert (Klein Drakenstein). 


Otto ax 


As a result of the competition, 47 Is. 9d. was made oy. 


| to War Relief Funds. 


The prescribed song for 1915 is *‘ The angel of the rin 


trio by Roland Rogers. 


CHuorIR COMPETITION. 


It is to be regretted that the Public Schools at 


In a three-part setting of ‘ Robin Adair’ 


correct and the modulations were taken with 


lower key. [This is notable.—Ep., C.7.2.] 


unstrained use of the vocal organs. 


Curlewis. 
Minnie Baransky. 
Luard-Selby. 


COMING COMPETITIONS 
(WitH SECRETARIES’ NAMES). 


solos or instrumental classes. Miss B. E. Royds, 
near Stafford. 


Vocal Union. The syliabus has not reached us. 


Nunnykirk, Morpeth. 


an 2anual event, will not suffer on this occasion. 


com-=ittee will be justified by a full response. 





Wellington Choir read well 






Merphy, B.A., Churchill, Craigavad, Belfast. 


CERES, PIQUETBERG AND TULBAGH PUBLIC Scxoo, 


Piquetberg Choir sang in the Zaal on the October 22, 191, 
There was a fair gathering of the public, and after dedacting 
expenses, £1 75. 6d. was sent in to the War Relief Fund 


Porterville, 


Ceres, and Tulbagh did not take part in the competition, 
Mr. Arthur Lee adjudicated, and reported as follows: 


the second 


soprano and alto were a little too strong. Intervals wer 


confidence. 


Articulation was somewhat forced, and there was a tendency 
to quit long notes too early. The balance of pats in 
Cowen’s ‘ Violets ’ was satisfactory, but the keenness of the 
choir for clear articulation led to some clipping of words, 
Otherwise the rendering of both items was very creditable. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Then shall the righteous shine forth as th 
sun’ (‘ Elijah’) was given as the unison sight-test in the 


The firs 


half was read very well indeed, but on account of a failureto 
return to the original key the latter part, although correct in 
itself, was sung in a wrong key. The two-part test, a 
adaptation of the last verse of Balfe’s duet, ‘ Excelsior’ gave 
the pupils no trouble. Except in the selection from 
‘ Elijah,’ the choir finished each item of the competition in 
perfect tune—an excellent testimony to the natural and 


The shield will be held for 1914-15 by the Piquetbey 
Public School Choir, which was trained by Miss A. S. 


The ear-test prizes were won by Anna Arangies and 


The song prescribed for 1915 is ‘Serenade,’ by Bertram 


March.—Haughton and District (Staffordshire). Eleven 
classes, village choirs and school choirs. Two open clasts 
are for choirs of mixed voices, another for male voices. No 


Hanghton, 


March 20.—Sheffield. Under the auspices of the Clarion 


March 26, 27. Wansbeck (Morpeth). The programme 
is on the usual scale—eight junior classes and ‘eighteen 
adult classes,—and includes vocal solos for boys and tenors, 
violin and string quartets. No pianoforte. Mrs. Orde, 


April 16, 17.—Belfast. The syllabus of this Festival has 
just been issued. Forty-three classes are provided fot 
They include choirs of all kinds and several for instruments 
The Northern Whig, in backing up the event, sas 
‘ Surely the music-lovers of Belfast will see that the move 
ment, which has now been firmly established in our midst # 


The time 


ace exceptional, but there is no reason why we should hang 
our harps upon the willows.’ We trust the courage 0 


Miss L 
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28.—Whitby, Yorkshire. The Eskdale Tourna- | 
neat of Song. The syllabus has just been issued. It is 
wident that the unscrupulous bombardment of this 
“ortifed’ town has not intimidated the townsfolk. The 
a is an elaborate one, enumerating thirty-three 
‘igsses. Thirteen classes are for juniors. Although the 
went is styled a tournament of song, there are classes for 
vianoforte, violin, violoncello, string quartet, pianoforte trio, 
ombined violins for junior, and accompaniment at sight. 
The Misses C. and M. Yeoman, Woodlands, Sleights, S.O. | 


April 27) 


May 1.—Glasgow. Originally it was intended to enlarge 
whe scope of this already important event. But this year it 
as been deemed expedient not to attempt to do more than 
enourage the schools, female-voice choirs, vocal quartets, 
injadult solo singers (six classes). The following statement 
sto the tests is made in the syllabus: ‘ The committee— 
though not actuated by any Chauvinistic spirit—has thought 
ihe present an appropriate time to exploit more fully than 
wetofore the creative resources of British musicianship. 
The result is an ‘“‘all-British” syllabus of outstanding 
sterest.’ We hope to find space in our next issue for this 
utriotic list of tests. Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, 115, Renfield 
Street, Glasgow. 


May 5, 6.—Tewkesbury. The first competition was held 
wre in March, 1914, and was a great success. This year’s 
heme, which was drafted before the War, is to be 
severed with as far as it is found possible. Over a 
thousand men in the neighbourhood have joined the Army. 
fighteen classes are enumerated in the syllabus. Choirs of 
il kinds, solos for all voices, pianoforte and violin playing, 
ud string quartets are provided for. Mrs. Purcell Wilson, 
jvonbank, Tewkesbury. 


May 10 to 15.—‘Feis Ceoil’ Irish Musical Festival, 
Dublin. The syllabus of this leading event ignores all 
wlerence to the effects of the War, and the programme is as 
taborate as ever. Sixty-four classes, covering almost every 
iepartment of musical activity, are enumerated. The 
election of tests must have been a heavy task. No fewer 
tan 114 pieces are scheduled. The syllabus is an 
teresting record of the event since its establishment in 
iy, The budget of last year’s Festival shows a turnover of 
{172 3s. 10d., the loss for that year being £30 35. 10d. 
Miss Edith Mortier, 37, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


May 19, 20.—Taunton. Thirty-five classes, including 
mior choirs and boys’ solos, junior violin and pianoforte, 
Moris dances, Country dances, Singing games, and senior 
voli: and pianoforte accompanying, organ, string orchestra, 
vocal solos (seven classes), and female-voice, male-voice, 
ad mixed-voice choirs. Miss Lucy Hook, 11, Middle 
Suet, Taunton, and Mr. E. Edgcombe, One Ash, 
Taunton. 


May 20, 21. The sixth Cornwall Competition. To be 
tid at Wadebridge (a new centre). This Festival has 
en promoted by Lady Mary Trefusis. Sixteen classes, 
nestly for school choirs. No adult mixed-voiced choirs on 
this occasion, but choirs of women’s voices are provided for. 
Panoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello are also included. 
Tne Lady Mary Trefusis, Porthgwidden, Devoran, Cornwall. 


PEOPLE’S PALACE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

February 25, 27, April 30, and ten dates in May. 
We have now before us the full syllabus of this important 
Festival, which, as stated above, will be spread over thirteen 
‘ays. Sixteen classes are enumerated, but as many of these 
at subdivided into graded sections there are really forty-two 
classes. The appeal is chiefly to choral societies of all 
gades and constitution—church choirs, children’s choirs, 
elementary, secondary, and continuation school choirs. 
wre are also sections for children’s violin bands, male- 
‘ole quartets (no alto allowed), mixed-voice quartets, trios 
‘ot S.$.4., violin and pianoforte duet, instrumental trios, 
Sting quartets, and orchestras (full, and for strings only). 
he combined music includes Parry's ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ 
and Purcell’s fine chorus ‘Soul of the World.’ The 
on. secretary is Miss Edith Barran, 33, Elgar Street, 





Rotherhithe, S.E. 





SLIGO FEIS CEOIL.—April 7, 8, 9. 


Like Belfast and Coleraine, this Festival has issued its 
syllabus and seems determined to carry the event through. 
There are ten classes for choirs, eight for vocal quartets, 
trios, and duets. Solo-singing has no fewer than sixteen 
classes. Instrumental music has thirty-six classes. In an 
Irish section (Gaelic words) there are school choir classes 
and solo-singing, and there are five classes for dancing. The 
secretary is Mr. H. C. Gordon McCormick, Sligo. 


The above are in addition to Festivals announced in recent 
issues of the COMPETITION FESTIVAL RECORD : 


Macclesfield. 

Coleraine (Ireland). 

Stratford (London, E.). 

South-West London. 

Ilkley (Wharfedale). 

West Sussex (Chichester). 

Hastings. 

Morecambe. 

London Working Girls’ Federation of Girls’ Clubs. 
Manchester and District. 


The following was written by Dr. McNaught as an 
introduction to the first People’s Palace Festival, and it is 
reproduced here for the information of any who may be 
thinking of competing : 


‘THE PEOPLE’Ss PALACE COMPETITION MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

‘ What does it all mean? In the first place, it means 
a gathering of all sorts and conditions of persons 
interested in music—as performers or listeners—and of 
persons not necessarily musical but interested in the 
welfare of the community. It certainly does not mean 
merely an exhibition of skill from first-rate performers. 
That will be a pleasant incident. What we want also 
is the comparatively inefficient to come and learn to 
know what there is to do and how to do it, and to get a 
new outlook—a new motive for practice and untold 
pleasure and re-creation of spirit. It does not matter if 
you do not wina prize. You must gain something by 
taking even a humble part in the proceedings. Is there 
an ill-balanced choir bravely working away in some out- 
of-the-way corner? We want that choir and its 
conductor to come and do what it can to help to make 
the gathering comprehensive. Is there a girls’ club 
singing-class where the attendance is unavoidably 
irregular and the girls are often tired, and where, 
therefore, not very much can be accomplished even by 
the most devoted teachers? If yes, then we particularly 
want that class to come, and get new ideas and desires 
that will encourage the girls all the year round. 


‘The first aim of the Festival is to assemble under 
one roof and on a memorable occasion as many as 
possible of the existing organizations, small and large, 
that practise music, and we hope that this will lead to 
the creation of many other similar organizations. We 
want you to meet one another, as we all do in games, 
in friendly rivalry, and we want to be all knit together 
by the common desire to get pleasure and solace out of 
the most wonderful of all the arts. 


‘Even to the best isolation may mean partial 
stagnation. A choir of any grade has its purpose 
strengthened when it hears another choir better or worse 
than itself. Loyalty to a conductor and to your own 
side in the game stimulates you to do your very best. 


‘I believe that there are many undreamt-of 
possibilities for music in the East of London. The best 
choir I ever had the honour to conduct was composed of 
150 enthusiastic East-enders. It is worth while to add 
that this choir was brought into being in order to 
compete at the Crystal Palace in 1873, and it was their 
winning of the first-prize on that occasion that made 
their reputation and set them going for twenty-five 
years. So much for the fruit of one competition ! ’ 
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THE MORRIS BOOK 


A HISTORY OF MORRIS DANCING WITH A DESCRIPTION OF DANCES AS PERFORMED 
BY THE MORRIS-MEN 


By CECIL J. SHARP ann HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 


PAKT I. (Second Edition). 
Containing a description, &c. of the 
Dances in Sets |. & II. 
of Traditional 


MORRIS DANCE TUNES MORRIS DANCE TUNES. MORRIS DANCE TUNES MORRIS DANCE TUNE: 
PART V. 
Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets IX. and X. of Traditional MORRIS DANCE TUNES. 
Price, Two Shillings and Sixpence each Part. Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence each Part, 
ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Price Two Shillings each Set. 
SET I. (Second Edition.) SET VI SET IX. 
Bean Setting (Stick Dance). wm . - . : 
S aneein Sietian iene Mena. Shooting (Stick Dance). Old Black Joe (Handkerchief Dance, 
Brighton Camp (Handkerchief Dance) Badby Tradu:2 


Country Gardens (Handkerchief Dance) 
Constant Billy (Stick Dance). 

Trunkles (Corner Dance). 

Rigs o’ Marlow (Stick Dance). 

How d’ye do? (Corner Dance) 
Tideswell Processional (Morris 


SET Il. (Second Edition.) 
Blue-Eyed Stranger (Handkerchief Dance). 
The Maid of the Miil (Linked Handkerchief 


Dance). 
The Old Woman tossed up(Handkerchief Dance). 
Shepherd's Hey (Stick or Hand-Clapping Dance). 


The Cuckoo's Nest (Stick, or Hand-Clapping 


Dance). 
The Black joke (Stick,or Hand-Clapping Dance). 


Tideswell Processional Morris. 


SET Ill. 
Morris On, or Hey Diddle Dis. 
Hunting the Squirrel (Stick Dance). 
Getting Upstairs (Handkerchief Dance). 
Double Set Back (Handkerchief Dance). 
Haste to the Wedding (Handkerchief Dance) 
Rodney (Stick Dance). 
Processional Morris. 


SET IV. 
Morris On, or Hey Diddle Dis 
Jockie to the Fair. 
Old Mother Oxford. 
Old Woman Tossed up in a Blanket 
Bacca Pipes Jig. 
Processional Morris. 
SET V. 
Flowers of Edinburgh (Handkerchief Dance) 
The Maid of the Mill (Handkerchief Dance). 
The Maid of the Mill (Handkerchief Dance 
Alternative Version 
Bobbing Joe (Handkerchief Dance). 
Shepherd's Hey (Handkerchief Dance}, 2nd 
Version. 
Glorishears (Handkerchief Dance). 
The Gallant Hussar (Handkerchief Dance). 
Leap-Frog (Handkerchief Dance). 


LONDON : 


Containing a description, &c., of 
the Dances in Sets III. and IV. 
of Traditional 


+ 


PART II. 


the Dances in Sets 


Green Garters (Handkerchief Dance). 

Princess Royal (Jig). 

Lumps of Plum Pudding (Jig). 

The Fool's Dance (Jig). 

Derbyshire Dance (Handkerchief 
Dance). 

Derbyshire 
Dance). 


Morris 


Morris Reel (Handkerchief 


SET VII. 


The Old Woman tossed up in a Blanket 
(Handkerchief Dance) 

The Cuckoo's Nest (Handkerchief Dance). 

The Monks’ March (Heel-and-Toe Dance) 

Lads a-Bunchun (Corner Dance). 

Longborough Morris, or Hey Diddle Dis 
(Handkerchief Dance) 

London Pride (Handkerchief Dance). 

Swaggering Boney (Corner Dance). 

Young Collins (Handkerchief Dance). 

The Rose (Handkerchief Dance). 

Field Town Morris (Handkerchief Dance). 


SET VIII. 
Heel-and-Toe (Handkerchief Dance). 
Bobby and Joan (Stick Dance). 
Banks of the Dee (Handkerchief Dance). 
Dearest Dicky (Corner Dance). 
Step Back (Handkerchief Dance). 
I'll go and enlist for a Sailor (Jig). 
Sherborne Jig (Jig). 
Princess Royal (Jig). 2nd Version. 
None so pretty (Jig). 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY 


OF ENGLAND. 


PART IIL. 
Containing a description, &c., of 
V. and VI. 
of Traditional 


, LIMITED. 


_. PART IV 
Containing a descri ’ 
the Dances in Sets Vil. agg Ye 
of Tradition  ~ 


Badby Trade: “ 


} 
| The Beaux of London City (Stick Dance, 
| 


The Gallant Hussar (Handkerchief Dance 
Bledington Tradite: 
| Trunkles, 2nd Version (Corner Dance, 
Bledington I radiueg} 
| William and Nancy (Handkerchief Dance, 
| Bledington Traditic: 
Leap-Frog (Handkerchief Dance, 

Bledington Tradine: 
| Lumps of Plum Pudding, 2nd Version (Jig 


Bledington Trad 


Ladies’ Pleasure (Jig, Bledington Traditic: 
Helston Furry Dance (Processional). 


SET X. 

Bonny Green (Handkerchief Dance, 

| Bucknell Tradiuey 
| Room for the Cuckoo (Hand-clapping Dao 


Bucknell Trade, 


The Queen's delight (Corner Dance, 


Saturday Night (Progressive Dance, 


Bonnets so Blue (Jig, Bucknell Tradition 

Constant Billy, 2nd Version (Handkerchie! 
Dance, Longborough Tradicy 

Shepherd's Hey, 4th Version (Handkerchi¢ 


Dance, Field Town Traits ‘7 


Leap Frog, 2nd Version (Handkerchief Dee 
Field Town Trad 
Wyresdale Greensleeves Dance 
(Three-Meo Dey 
Castleton Garland Dance (Processional) 


Bucknell Tradiicll 


Bucknell a 


*% 
at Blesse 


& I will 
Ll will 
& an 


» ifaw 


4g 








The Musical Time 


No. 114. 
‘RFORMED 
= IV, 

'ESCTiDtion, ‘ ver - ? 
Sets Vil a CONTAKION 
radition 
YANCE TUNE: 

S. Above all praise Mendelssohn 
A + sacar tnd - wee: God 

. Richardson 

Part, . J. S. Smith 


Ditt 
Almighty ‘God, Who hast Ford 
And | saw another Angel Stanford 
Arise, O Jerusalem Oliver King 


+ 


Arise, O Lord . G. F. Cobb 

Arise, O Lord oe Hervey 

4, Arise, ye people W. Hayes 

» Ave Maria .. se Arcadelt 

4 Ave Verum .. J. White 

; ¢-"* up, my glory F. Iliffe 

Be not Thou far from me Hird 

3% Behold, God is my .. Stainer 

« Behold, OGod CC. Macpherson 

Ditto G. C. Martin 

. * Behold the Lord Thorne 
* » Beloved, if God so loved Barnby 
ef Dane ; Beloved, let uslove G. F. Cobb 
* 4 Beloved, noware we E. H. Thorne 


Badby Traduxoifl a, Beside Thy quite . J. S. Bach 
; Blessed are they . 5S. Wesley 
(Stick Dance, I" blessed be the Lord Ouseley 
Badby Tradiiooll . Blessed be Thou, O Lord Lloyd 


cerchi y Blessed is He A. H. Brewer 
es ow » Blessed is He B. Luard-Selby 
-dington Tradicil Ditto .. _ Verrinder 
her Dance, & Blessed is the man .. Oliver King 


a: p Ditto J. Stainer 
edington Indie > Blessed Lord _C. Lee Williams 
erchief Dane, 4 Bread of the world John E. West 


ai ». Break forth .. J. S. Bach 
ington Tradiie Christ is not entered E. Faning 
ance, ¢ Come, let us worship Palestrina 

. . B= Come unto Me oe H. Hiles 
dington Tradisy ‘ Ditto M. Kingston 
d Version (Jig, fi; Come, ye blessed .. Barnby 

: a Deliverme,O Lord J. Stainer 
dington Tradl Deliver us, O Lord . Batten 


gton Tradition, #% Except the Lord F. HL Comes 


’ s Father of all . , Ty 
ssional). For it became Him Oliver Kiag 
. For our offences Mendelssohn 
> Forth from the dark .. Hook 
 Fretnotthyself .. F. lliffe 
Give ear unto my prayer Arcadelt 
4 Give rest, O Christ Arranged 
Dance, A God so loved the world Kingston 


“i Bt God, Who is rich in mercy Garrett 
icknell Tradisel » Grant, we beseech Thee J. Booth 


slapping Daze: f° itto C. Lee Williams 
: . Hark, hark, my soul Oliver King 

knell Traditel ® Haste Thee, OGod J. Hopkins 
Danee, : i mercy upon me J. White 
10 He that soweth ‘ B. Calkin 

cknell Tradiioll Hide me under the shi an West 
Dance, *} Hidenot Thou Thy Face Farrant 
knell T 3 Ho! ye that thirst C. Tye 
c ™. Holy, Holy, Holy . F. Cellier 


| Tradition’. 7% _ ones t is this place Monk 
1% How still and peaceful C. Tye 
dandkerchie! Fin, | am not worthy C. Lee Williams 


rough Tradiag "> 4- L pent O save = Wesley 
. ard a voice . M. Garrett 
Handkerchie x lheardavoice .. A. Gray 
Town Traci . ihaed 0 voice C. V. Stanford 
natin look for the Lord .. F. lliffe 
kerchiel DESH s Iwillarise ... .. Ch. Wood 
rown Trait # | will go forth Pa H. Blair 
will go to the altar .. Reay 


: I willgo unto the altar H. Gadsby 
ree-Men Dist is I will lay me down in peace 

teash C. Lee Williams 
essiol 4 I will magnify Thee Luard-Selby 
3 I will wash my hands A. D. Culley 
& Ifany man sin Thos. Adams 
%} Ifany man sin : H. Hiles 





49-44. 
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LONDON : 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 
NOVELLO’S SHORT ANTHEMS. 





OF THE FAITHFUL 
(KIEFF MELODY). 


If thou shalt confessC. V, Stanford 
In life's gay morn .. Tye 

In this was manifested C. H. L ins 
Is it nothing to you Ouseley 
It is high time Williams 
It is of the Lord's mercies Thorne 
Jesu, Saviour, | am Thine Steane 
Jesu, Who from Thy F.C. Woods 


Jesu, Word of God J. White 
Jesus said unto the people Stainer 
Judge me, O God .. Ouseley 
Judge nothing before Williams 
Lead me, Lord S. S. Wesley 
Let my prayer be set forth Martin 

Ditto C. Macpherson 


Let my prayercome up _ Purcell 
Let our hearts be Mendelssohn 
Let the wicked forsake his way Goss 
Let the words of my mouth Blair 
Let Thy hand be rw 

G. C. Martin 
Let us come boldly C. H. Lloyd 
Let your moderation Williams 
Lift up the everlasting gates Tye 
Lo! from the hills .. Williams 
Lo, the day of rest Elliot Button 
Lo, the Winter is past H. Gadsby 
Lord God Almighty, hear Verdonck 
Lord, I call upon Thee _F. Iliffe 
Lord, in thankful love Schubert 
Lord, on our offences Mendelssohn 


Lord, we beseech Thee Satten 
Lord, we pray Thee Chambers 
Love not the world Ouseley 
Master, what shall I do Jowes 
Mercy andtruth .. A. Sullivan 
Mine eyes are ever Hamilton 


Mock not God'sname_ C. Tye 
My song shall be of mercy F. lliffe 
O Day-spring J. Stainer 
O do well unto Thy servant West 
O Emmanuel 7 J. Stainer 
O God, forasmuch as_ Richardson 
O God of Bethel .. - se 
O God, our help C. Lee Williams 
O God, Whose nature A. Gray 


O happy is the man C. Tye 
Ohearken Thou .. A. Sulliva an 
© Key of David .. J. Stainer 
O King and Desire J. Stainer 
O Lord and Ruler .. J. Stainer 
O Lord, correct me pa Coward 


O Lord, giveear W. H. Cummings 
O Lord, give Thy Holy Tallis 
O Lord, grant the King Child 
O Lord, increase my faith Gibbons 
O Lord, my God C. Lee Williams 
O Lord, my trust .. King Hall 
O Lord, rebuke me not H. Lahee 
O Lord, we beseech Thee Shaw 


O Lord, Whohast .. Iggulden 
O Lord, why sleepest Thou Reay 
O most merciful. . J. W. Elliott 
O Perfect Love H. Elliot Button 
O Perfect Love . C.L. Naylor 
O praise God “ H. Blair 


O praise the Lord, allye Barnby 
O praise the Lord F. Champneys 


O Root of Jesse . J. Stainer 
O Saving Victim .. J. Stainer 
Ditto A. W. Wilson 
O send out Thy light Armes 
Ditto J. B. Calkin 
O Wisdom .. J. Stainer 
O worship the Lord | F. liiffe 
Ditto E. H. Thorne 


O ye priests of the Lord Hird 


O ye that love the Lord Elliott 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
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March 1, 1915. 


Price 14d. 
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DEPARTED 


O ye that toes the Lord 

S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Our Father which art Phillips 
Our soulon God G. M. Garrett 
Ponder my words, O Lord Culley 
Praised be the Lord daily Calkin 
Prevent us,O Lord A. H. Brewer 
Rejoice greatly .. Woodward 
Rejoice in the Lord “a 

Ditto Rea 
Rejoice, O ye peo le "Mendelssohn 
Rejoice ye with Tescedions King 
Remember, Lord Verrinder 
Rend your heart. Ouseley 
Seek the Lord H. Ellion Button 
Seek yethe Lord .. Vernader 
Shew me Thy ways J. V. Roberts 
Singtothe Lord .. Tye 
Teach me Thy way Gladstone 
The Angel of the Lord A, Gray 
The Gentiles shall come Reay 
The great day of the Lord is near 
G. C. Martin 
The Harvest truly .. Pearson 
The Heavenly Word Williams 

The Joy of our heart is —— 
M. Foster 
The Light hath shined v errinder 
The Lord hath been Macfarren 
‘The Lord hath brought us Thorne 
The Lord isin His Holy Elliott 


Ditto E. H. Thorne 
The Lord is King .. F. lliffe 
The Lordisnigh .. Cummings 
The Lord is the True God 

Barnby 

The Lord opened the doors 
C. Woods 
The Lord redeemeth j. B. Calkin 
The love of God .. .. Reay 
The painsofhell .. Monk 
The path of the just J. V. Roberts 
The Peace of God J. Rneinberger 
The pillars of the earth Tours 
The righteous souls Skeats 


The Sacrifices of God H. Blair 
The Salvation of the Righteous 

Ouseley 

Ditto Vincent 

The Souls of the righteous Hall 

The steps of a good man 

F. Cambridge 

These are they which J. Goss 

These have lefta name .. Hook 

This is the day Reay 

Thou didst turn Thy face Attwood 

Thou Lord, our Mendelssohn 

Thou shalt shew me the A. Gray 

To Thee do I lift up my soul Hall 


Try me,OGod .. C. Wood 
Turn Thee — A. Sullivan 
Turn Thy face + % Williams 
Watch ye and 4%. . R. Vicars 
We wait +4 Thy es Armes 
Ditt -» Macfarren 

When my cout fainted within me 
. F. Bridge 

Wherewithal shall a young man 

Alcock 


While all things were Macfarren 
While we have time H. W. Parker 
Who are we, O Lord C. H. Lloyd 
Whom have I in heaven Elvey 
Whom have I in heaven Ouseley 
Whom the Lord C. Macpherson 
Why art thou so — ibbons 
Why art thou so facpherson 
Worship and praise . lliffe 
(To be continued.) 
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Give rest, @ Christ. 
CONTAKION OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED (KIEFF MELODY). 


AS SUNG IN THE PANNYKHIDA (DIRGE) OF THE ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH OF RUSSla, 


Thea Words translated by The Music edited by 
W. J. Bragpecx. WALTER Parrarz, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lourep; anp NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., New Yorn, 
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This Contakion can be sung by men’s voices only, if transposed a fifth lower. 


Copyright, 1902, by Novello and Company, Limited. 
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GIVE REST, 0 CHRIST. 
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GIVE REST, O CHRIST. 
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Ginhten our Darkurss 


JOSIAH BOOTH. 


s$. Above all pr de ea 
Almighty an ry Ee T- Go 
+ = . Richardson 
2. Ditto Jj. >. Smith 
m. Almighty God, W hohast Ford 
2 And lo another Angel Stanford 
4 Arise, O Jerusalem Oliver King 
3%. Arise, O Lord G. F. ¢ ‘obb 
w. Arise, O Lord Hervey 
8, Arise, ye people W. Hayes 
fo. Ave Maria Arcadelt 
@& Ave Verum .. J. White 
gw. Awake up, my § lory F. lliffe 
yp. Be aot Thou far from me Hird 
193 Behold, God is my ‘ Stainer 
i Behold, O God C. Macpherson 
up. Ditto G. C. Martin 
15 Behold the Lord Thorne 
y. Beloved, if God so loved Barnby 
% Beloved, let uslove G. F. Cobb 
ia Beloved, noware we E. H. Thorne 
my. Beside Thy cradle J. S. Bach 
ia Blessed are they S. S. Wesley 
iis, Blessed be the Lord Ouseley 
2s Blessed be Thou, O Lord Lloyd 
uj Blessed is He A. H. Brewer 
@ Blessed is He B. Luard-Selby 
1% Ditto -. _ Verrinder 
%. Blessed is the man .. Oliver King 
1 Ditto J. Stainer 
x. Blessed Lord . Lee Williams 
g Bread of the _ "John E. West 
i. Break forth J. S. Bach 
y. Christisnotentered E. Faning 
3 Come, let us “ped Palestrina 
wa. Come unto } ° Hiles 
e Ditto M. Kingston 
1 Come, ye blessed Barnby 
#&. Deliver me, O Lord J. Stainer 
7. Deliver us, O Lord Batten 
4. Except the Lord F. H. Cowen 
13% Father of all Tye 
2% For it became Him Oliver King 
it. For our offences Mendelssohn 
m Forth from the dark Hook 
g. Fret notthyself .. F. Iliffe 
‘a Give ear unto my prayer Arcadelt 
1 Give rest, O Christ Arranged 
3& God so loved the world Kingston 
t. God, Who is rich in mercy Garrett 
" Grant, we beseech Thee J. Booth 
x5. Ditto C. Lee Williams 
4t. Hark, hark, my soul Oliver King 





7. Haste Thee, OGod J. Hopkins 


1ga. 


4 











we 
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4 d. 
Have mercy upon me J. White ra. 
He that soweth J. B. Calkin 14d. 
Hide me under the shadow West 14d. 
Hidenot Thou Thy Face Farrant 14d. 
Ho! ye that thirst C. Tye 14d. 
Holy, Holy, Holy .._ F. Cellier 1}d. 
How dreadful is this place Monk 14d. 
How still and peaceful C. Tye 1}d. | 
Tam not worthy C. Lee Williams 3d. | 
7 Lam Thine, O save = Wesley rid. 
§. I heard a voice . M. Garrett 14d. 
% I heard a voice ‘ A. Gray 1d. 
57. [heard a voice C. V. Stanford 14d. | 
92. I look for the Lord F. Lliffe dd. 
+ I will arise . Ch. Wood 13d. 
42. I will go forth y H. Blair 14d. 
(% I will go to the altar Reay 14d. 
131. I will go unto the altar H. Gadsby ad. 
¥. I will lay me dow n in peace 
Lee Williams 14d. 

- I will magnify Thee Luard- Selby rid 
7%» I will wash my hands A. D.Culley rid. 
8s Ifany man sin Thos. Adams 1}d 
103. Ifany man sin H. Hiles_ 14d. 
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{f thou shalt confess C.V. ro 


In life's gay morn ... 

Tn this was Seas. H.1 loyd 
Is it nothing to y: Ouseley 
It is high time Williams 


It is of the Lord's me ercies Thorne 
Jesu, Saviour, I am xd Steane 
Jesu, Who from ‘Thy F.C. Woods 
Jesu, Word of God , White 
Jesus said unto the people Stainer 
Judge me, O God Ouseley 
Judge nothing before Willi 


Lead me. Lord 5. S. Wesley 
Let my prayer be =o Martin 

Ditto . Macpherson 
Let my prayer come up Purcell 
Let our hearts be Mendelssohn 


Let the wicked forsake his way Goss 

Let the words of my mouth Blair 

Let Thy hand be strengthened 

G. C. Martin 

C. H. Lloyd 
Williams 

gates Tye 
Williams 


Let us come boldly 
Let your moderation 
Lift up the everlasting 
Lo! from the hills 
Lo, the day of rest Elliot Button 
Lo, the Winter is past H. Gadsby 
Lord God Almighty, hear Verdonck 
Lord,’ call upon Thee _F. Iliffe 
Lord, in thankful love Schubert 
Lord, on our offences Mendelssohn 


Lord, we beseech Thee Batten 
Lord, we pray Thee Chambers 
Love not the world Ouseley 
Master, what shall I do Bowes 
Mercy and truth A. Sullivan 
Mine eyes are ever Hamilton 
Mock not God’sname_ C. Tye 


My song shall be of mercy F. lliffe 

O Day-spring J. Stainer 
do well unto Thy. servant West 

O Emmanuel J. Stainer 

O God, forasmuch as_ Richar: dson 

O God of Bethel 

O God, our help C. Lee Williams 


O God, Whose nature A. Gray 
O happy is the man C. Tye 
O hearken Thou A. Sullivan 
O Key of David J. Stainer 
O King and Desire J. Stainer 
O Lord and Ruler J. Stainer 
O Lord, correct me J. Coward 


O Lord, giveear W. H. Cummings 
O Lord, give Thy Holy Tallis 
O Lord, grant the King Child 
O Lord, increase m y faith Gibbons 
O Lord, my God C. Lee Williams 

Lord, my trust King Hall 
O Lord, rebuke me not H. Lahee 
O Lord, we beseech Thee Shaw 
O Lord, Who hast Iggulden 
O Lord, why sleepest Thou Reay 
O most merciful J. W. Elliott 
O Perfect Love H. Elliot Button 
O Perfect Love C. L. Naylor 
O praise God = H. Blair 
O praise the Lord, allye Barnby 
O praise the Lord F. Champneys 


O Root of Jesse J. Stainer 
O Saving Victim J. Stainer 
Ditto A. W. Wil-on 


O send out Thy light Armes 

Ditto J. B. Calkin 
O Wisdom J. Stainer 
O worship the Lord F. liiffe 

Ditto E. orne 
O ye priests of the Lord Hird 
O yethatlovethe Lord _ Elliott 
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O ye that love the Lord 


44 
>. Coleridge-Taylor 
217. Our Father which art Phillips 
7. Oursoulon God  G. M. Garrett 
45. Ponder my words, O Lord Culley 
;. Praised be the Lord daily Calkin 
105. Preventus,O Lord A. H. Brewer 
14. Rejoice greatly Woodward 
17 Rejoice in the Lord . Calkin 
187 Ditto Reay 
76. Rejoice, O ye pe »ple e Mendelssohn 
144. Rejoice ye with Jerusalem King 
200. Remember, Lord Verrinder 
15%. Rend your heart Ouseley 
12g. Seek the Lord  H. Elliot Button 
at. Seek ye the Lord Verrinder 
49. Shew me Thy ways J. V. Roberts 
115. Singtothe Lord Tye 
5. Teach me Thy way Gladstone 
55. The Angel ofthe Lord A. Gray 
190. The Gentiles shall come Reay 
4- ‘The great day of the Lord is near 
G. C. Martin 
16. The Harvesttruly . Pearson 
1m. The Heavenly Word Williams 
15 The Joy of our heart is ceased 
M. B. Foster 
202. The Light hath shined Verrinder 
181. The Lord hath been Macfarren 
198. The Lord hath brought us Thorne 
27- The Lordisin His Holy Elliott 
197 Ditto E. H. Thorne 
96. The Lord is King F. liiffe 
88. The Lord is nigh Cummings 
31. The Lord is the True God 
Barnby 
50. The Lord opened ~ doors 
Woods 
83. The Lord ome j. 7 Calkin 
191. TheloveofGod . . Reay 
184. Thepainsofhell .. Monk 
52. The path of the just J. V. Roberts 
101 e Peace of God J. Rneinberger 
12. The pillars of the earth Tours 
134. The righteous souls Skeats 
41. The Sacrifices of God H. Blair 
152. The Salvation of the Righteous 
Ouseley 
34. Ditto Vincent 
169. The Souls ofthe righteous Hall 
87. The steps of a good ~ an 
F. Cambridge 
66. These are they which J. Goss 
180. These have leftaname .. Hook 
192. This is the day .. Reay 
211. Thou didst turn Thy face Attwood 
77- Thou Lord, our Mendelssohn 
28. Thou shalt shew methe A. Gray 
29. To Thee do [I lift ai my 7 bw 
16. Tryme,OGod . C. Wood 
99. Turn Thee again A. Sullivan 
158. Turn Thy face C. - Williams 
51. Watch ye and pray _ G. R. Vicars 
172. We wait — Tey ieving Armes 
182 Ditt Macfarren 
2. When my ont fainted within me 
. Bridge 
63. Wherewithal shall a young man 
Alcock 
183. While all things were Macfarren 
106. While we have time H. W. Parker 
6. Who are we, O Lord C, H. Lloyd 
68. Whom have I in heaven Elvey 
151. Whom have I in heaven Ouseley 
11a. Whomthe Lord C. Macpherson 
121. Why artthousoheavy Gibbons 
10g. Why artthouso C. Macpherson 
97- Worship and praise F. Lliffe 
(To be continued.’ 
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Book 1, 


O King and Desire of all Nations Stainer | 
Arise, shine, for thy Light is come Elvey | 
Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake Farrant 
Enter not into judgment.. mi Attwood 
O ye that love the Lord .. Coleridge-Taylor 
O give thanks Goss 
Come, Holy Ghost Attwood 
The Lord is —_e unto every man Garrett 
O love the Lord Sullivan 


The day Thou ga’ vest, Lord “W —— 
Blessed are they that dwell 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace .. 


Boox 2. 


‘Lee Ww rilliaone 


Hosanna in the highest Stainer 
Sing and rejoice .. Barnby 
O Saviour of the world Goss 
Teach me, O Lord Attwood 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate Gounod 
Christ is risen xe Elvey 
Great is the Lord Steane 
What are these? Stainer 
O how amiable West 
O taste and see Sullivan 
The Lord is my Shepherd Macfarren 
God that madest earth and heaven Fisher 


Boox 3. 


Far from their home Woodward 


Four Christmas Carols Various 
Turn Thy face from my sins Sullivan 
O Lord, my God .. Wesley 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate Mozart 
Break forth into joy Barnéby 
O Lord, how manifold Barnby 
Seek ye the Lord Roberts | 
I was glad . Flvey 
The radiant morn Woodward 
O praise God in His holiness Weldon 
Doth not wisdom cry Haking 

Boow 4. 
Arise. O Jerusalem Aing 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehen Hopkins 
In Thee, O Lord. Tours 
Comfort, O Lord, the soul of T “hy servant 

Crotch, arr. by Goss 

God so loved the world Stainer 
Christ our Passover Goss 
Praised be the Lord daily Calkin 
Ye shall dwell in the land ‘ Stainer 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings Barnby 
O taste and see how gracious the Lord is Goss 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatness Kent 
O give thanks unto the Lord Eivey 

Boox 5. 
The Great Day of the Lord Martin 
It came upon the midnight clear Stainer 
Incline Thine ear . Himmel 
Lead me, Lord Wesley 
Rend your heart Calkin 
Awake up, my glory Barnby 
O for a closer walk with God . Foster 
The eyes of all wait on Thee, O Lord Elvey 
1 am Alpha and Omega , Stainer 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings Richardson 
Blessed are the merciful . Hiles 
I will sing of Thy Power. ‘O God Sullivan 

Boox 6. 
Hearken unto Me, My people Sullivan 
O Zion, that bringest good tidings Stainer 
Turn Thy face from my sins Attwood 
O Saving Victim, slain for us! Stainer 
There is a green hill far away Gounod 
Now is Christ risen from the dead West 
O Holy Ghost, into our minds Macarren 
Praise the L ord, O Jerusalem Maunder 


Sweet is Thy mercy, Lord 


Barnby 
I will lift up mine eyes Clarke-Whitfeld 


Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous . Elvey 
I will alway give thanks unto the Lord Calkin 
Boox 7. 
It is high time to awake out of sleep Barnby 
Come, ye lofty Button 
Bow down Thine ear Attwood 
Come unto Him Gounod 
The Lord is nigh unto them Cummings 
Open to me the gates Adlam 
When God of old came down from heaven .. Vine Hail 
Look on the fieids. . : os 
Weary of earth and laden with my sin Tozer 
Sing praises unto the Lord Cruickshank 
Deliver me, O Lord Stainer 
Blessed are the poor in spirit Hiles 
Boox 8. 

Day of Wrath ! O day of mourning Stainer 
Like silver lamps in a distant shrine ° Barnby 
Cast thy burden upon the Lord "Me ndelssohn 
Seek ye the Lord Bradley 
The sacr fice of God Warei 

This is the day Vine Hall 
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Book 8 (continued). 
Spirit of mercy, truth, and love 
Behold, I have given you every herlh.. 
All people that on earth do dwell 
Through the day Thy love has om d 
The King shall rejoice - 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect pe: Ace 
300K 9. 
Blessed is He Who cometh 
Sing, O Heavens . 
O bountiful Jesu ! . 
O Lord, correct me 
By the waters of Baby lon. 
The strife is o'er .. 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God 
Great is the Lord . 
Lead, kindly Light 
Lord, my trust is in Thy mercy 
Hymn of Peace .. we 
How dear are Thy counsels 
Book 10. 
God shall wipe away all tears .. 
Sing, O Heavens . a 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate .. 
ear the voice and prayer 
By Babylon's wave 
Unto the Paschal Victim bring 
Our Blest Redeemer. 
Great is the Lord . 
Blessed be the Lord my strength 
Abide with me... 
Ohowamiable .. 
The Lord is exalted we 
Book 11. 
The night is far spent 
azareth .. 
God so loved the world . 
I came not to call the righteous 
Wash me throughly 5 
Alleluia ! now is Christ risen 
Holy Spirit, come, O come 
The earth is the Lord's .. 
Saviour, Thy children keep 
The day is past and over 
Jesu, priceless Treasure .. 
O worship the Lord 
Book 12, 
Rejoice greatly ‘ 
Hark ! what mean those holy v voices .. 
Give ear, O Lord. > 
Come now, and let us reason 
Is it nothing to you 
Christ is risen ‘ 
I will not leave you comfortless | 
Father of mercies . , 
Praise ye the Lord : 
Save us, O Lord, while waking 
Come, weary pilgrims , 
Comes, at times .. 


Boo 
Prepare ye the way oft the Lord 
In a stable low! . 
Hear me when I call - : 
Come, ye sin-defiled and weary 
In Thee, O Lord . ‘ 
As it began to dawn 
God is a Spirit 
O God, who is like unto Thee . 
Nearer, my God, to Thee ‘ 
Lord, I have lov ed the habitation 
Send out Thy light we ee 
O God, whose nature a 
Book 14. 
The night is far spent. 
Glory to God in the highest 
The path of the just 
Come, and let us return .. 
O Saviour of the world .. 
Who shall roll us ed the stone ? 
If I go not away 
The woods and every sw eetsmelling tree 
The Lord is my Light 
Evening and morning ee 
Holiest, breathe an evening blessing . . 
Let the righteous be glad es - 
Book 15. 
Awake, awake, put on strength 
See, amid the winter's snow 
There is a green hill far omy we 
Weary of earth 
Come, and let us return . 
Come, ye saints aa 
If yeloveMe . 
The eyes of all wait on Thee 
Bread of Heaven oe 
Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks .. 
Thy word isalantern .. 
Hymn to the Trinity 
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